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foreword 


century B.C. was remarkable for ifce spiritual 
unrest and intellectual ferment in many countries. In China 
we had Lao Tzu and Confucius, in Greece Parmenides and 
Empedocles, in Iran Zarathuslra. in India Mahavna and the 
Buddha. In that period many remarkable teachers worked 
upon their inheritance and developed new points of 
view. 

The PurnimS or full^noon day of the month of VaiSakha 
is connected with three important events In the life of the 
Buddha—birth, enlightenment and parinirvana. It Is the 
most sacred day in the Buddhist calendar. According to the 
Theravada Buddhism, the Buddha’s parinLrvina occurred in 
544 B,C.^ Though the different sc^iools of Buddhism have 
their independent systems of chronology, they have agreed 
to consider the full-moon day of May 1956 to be the 2,500th 
anniversary of the mabaparinirvana of Gautama the Buddlw. 
This book gives a short account of the story of Buddhism in 
the last 2,500 years. 

The main events of the Buddha’s life are well known. He 
was the son of a minor mlcr of KapLlav^tu. grew up in 
luxury, married YaMdhara, had a son. Rahula, and led a 
sheltered life where the world’s miseries were hidden. On 
four occasions when he went out of his palace, so the legend 
tells us. he met an old man and felt that he was subject to 
the frailties of age. met a sick man and felt that he was 
liable to sickness, met a corpse and felt that he was also 
subject to death, and met an ascetic with a peaceful 
countenance who had adopted the traditional way of the 
seekers of religious truth. The Buddha resolved to gam 
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freedom from old age. sickness and death by foilowing his 
example. The mendicant tefts the Buddha; 

noro-puhgava janma^mrtyu bhirah sramanah 
pravra/rtoimi mokf^t-hetoh^ 

] am a srama^, an ascetic, who in Fear of birth 
and death have left home life to gain liberation. 

The sight of the holy man. healthy in body, cheerful in 
mind, without any of (he comforts of tife, impressed the 
Buddha strongly with the conviction that the pursuit of 
religion was the only goal worthy of man. It makes mail 
independent of the temporary trials and fleeting pleasures of 
the world. The Buddha decided to renounce the world and 
devote himself to a religious life. He left his home, wife and 
child, pul on the garb and habits of a mendicant, and fled 
into tbe forest in order to militate on human suflering, its 
causes and the means by which it could be overcome. He 
spent years in the study of the most abstruse doctrines of 
religion, suffered the severest austerities, reduced himself to 
the verge of starvation in tbe hope that, by mortifying the 
flesh, be should surely attain to the knowledge of truth. But 
he came very near death without having at^lned the wisdom 
that he sought. He gave up ascetic practices, resumed nor¬ 
mal life, refreshed himself in the waters ot the river 
Nairanjanl. accepted the milk pudding offered by Sujita: 
nayam dimd bolahmena labhyah. After he gained bodily 
health and mental vigour he spent seven weeks under the 
shade of the Bodhi tree, sitting in a state of the deepest and 
most profound meditatioa. One night towards the dawn bis 
understanding opened and he attained cnlighteomenL After 
the enlightenment the Buddha refers to himself in the third 
person as the Tathagata: he who has arrived at the truth. 
He wished to preach tbe knowledge he gained and so said: 
‘T shall go to Banaras where I will light the lamp that will 

L Alis^gticm; BuddhAi^Aritii^ Vp 17+ 
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bring light into the world. 1 will go to Banaras and beat 
the drums that will awaken mankind, 1 shall go lo Banaras 
and there I shall teach the Law.” "Give car. O mendicants! 
The Deathless temfia, eternal life) has been found by rac. I 
will now instruct. 1 will preach the Dharma." He (ravelled 
from place to place, touched the lives of hundreds, high and 
low. princes and peasants. They all came under the spell 
of his great personality. He taught for forty-five years the 
beauty of charity and the joy of renunciation, the need for 
simplicity and equality. 

At the age of eighty he was on his way to Ku^inagara. 
[he town in which he passed into parinirvana. Taking 1**’^ 
of the pleasant city of VaiMlF with his favourite disdpie, 
AnanJa. he rested on one of the neighbouring hills and look* 
ing at the pleasant scenery with its many shrines and saoc- 
luaries. he said lo Ananda. ciYrnm jambadvip^. tmnoramam 
jrviVflm manusvdttiint. “Colourful and rich is India, lovable 
and charming is the life of men." On the banks of the livw 
HiranyavatT in a grove of sala trees, the Buddha had a brf 
prepared for himself between two trees. He gently ^sded 
his disciple. Ananda, who was lamenting bttteriy, ”Do not 
weep, do not despair. Ananda. From all that he loves man 
must part. How could it be that what is born, what is object 
to instability, should not pass. May be, you were ihmkiijg, 
*we have no longicr a master\ That must not be, O Ananda. 
The doctrine I have preached to you is your master," He 
repeated: 

haiula duni bhikkfiave amantayami vo: ^ 
vayadhamrm sankhurd, appamOdena sampSdeiba Vi 

Verily, I say unto you now, O monks: All things 
arc perishable; work out your deliverance with 
earnestness. 

These were his last words. His spirit sank into the 
depths of mystic absorption and when he had attained to 
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that degree where alJ thought, all conception disappears, 
when the consciousness of individuality ceases, he entered 
into the supreme nirvana. 

H 

Tn the life of the Buddha, there arc two sides, individual 
and social. The familiar Buddha-image is of a meditating 
sage, yogin, absorbed and withdrawn, |(Mt in the joy of his 
inner meditation. This is the tradition associated with the 
Themvada Buddhism and Anoka's missions. For these the 
Buddha is a man, not God. a teacher and not a saviour. 
There is the other side of the Buddha's life, when he is con- 
oerned with the sorrows of men, eager to enter their lives, 
heal their troubles and spread his message for the good of 
the many: bafithiana-hitdya. Based on this compassion for 
humanity, a second tradition matured in North India under 
the Kusanas (70—480 A.D,> and the Guptas (320—650 A.DJ. 
(t developed the ideal of salvation for all. the discipline 
of devotion and the way of universal service. White the 
former tradition prevails in Ceylon. Burma and Thailand, the 
latter is found in Nepal, Tibet, Korea, China, and Japan. 

All forms of Buddhism, however, agree that the Buddha 
was the founder, that he strove and attained transcendental 
wisdom as he sat under the Bodhi tree, that he pointed a way 
from the world of suffering to a beyond, the undying, and 
those who follow the path for liberation may also cross to 
the wisdom beyond. This is the root of the matter, the 
essential unity utiderlying the many differences in outlook and 
expression that came to characterize Buddhism as it spread 
from India to other parts of the world. 

The essence of all religion is a change in man’s nature. 
The conception of second birth, dvitlyam janma, it the central 
teaching of the Hindu and the Buddhist religions, Man is 
not one but a multiplicity. He is asleep, he is an automaton. 
He is inwardly discordant. He must wake up, become united, 
harmonious within himself and free. The Greek mysteries 
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implied this change in our nature. Man himself is conceived 
as a grain which could die as a grain but be reborn as a plant 
different from the grain. A bushel of wheat has two possible 
destinies, to be pounded and made into flour and become 
bread: or to be sown in the ground, to germinate and become 
a plant, and give a hundred grains for one that is sown. 
Sk. Paul borrowed this idea in describing the Resurrection 
when he says: “Thou foot, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die." “It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body." The change is a transformation of 
the substance itself. Man is not a complete final being. He 
is a being who can transform himself, who can be bom again. 
To effect this change, lo be reborn, to be awakened, is the 
goal of all religions as of Buddhism. 

Our subjection to time, to santsara. is due lo avidyd. 
unaware ness, leading to infatuation, depravity, usava. Ignor¬ 
ance and craving arc the substratum of the empirical life. 
From avtdya we must rise to vidya, bodhi, enlightenment. 
When we have vipassand, knowledge by seeing, clear percep¬ 
tion, we will acquire xamaid, unshakable calm. In all this, 
the Buddha adopts the Vedtc criterion of certainty which is 
rooted in actual knowledge which is attained by immediate 
experience, direct intellectual intuition of reality; vaihd- 
bhuta-ndiia-doxsatia. 


IIT 

The Buddha did not feel that he was announcing a new 
religion. He was born, grew up, and died a Hindu. He was 
restating with a new emphasis the ancient ideals of the Indo- 
Aryan civilization, “Even so have I, monks, seen an ancient 
way. an ancient road followed by the wholly awakened ones 
of olden times . . . Along that have I gone, and the matters 
that I have come to know fully as I was going along it, I 
have told to the monks, nuns, men and women tay-followers. 
even, monks, this Brahma-faring, brahmacariya that is pros¬ 
perous and flourishing, widespread and widely known, become 
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popular—in short, well made manifest for gods and men.** 
The quest of religious India has been for the rncomparable 
safely, fearlessness, abhaya, moksa, nirvana. It is natural 
for man to strive to elevate himself above earthly things, to 
go out from the world of sense to free his soul from the 
trammels of existence and gross materiality, to break through 
the outer darkness into the world of light and spirit. The 
Buddha aims at a new spiritual existence attained through 
jniina or bodhi. absolute illumination. “But I deem the 
highest goal of a man to be the stage in which there is neither 
old age, nor fear, nor disease, nor birth, nor death, nor 
anxieties, and in which there is no continuous rerrewal of 
activity." 

pode m yasminn m ford m bfur na run m ianmij 
naivoparomo na cSdhayafi 
turn eva manyt purmurthdm utiamam na vidyate 
yatra punah punah kriyff 

The Buddha aimed at a spiritual experience in which all 
scllish craving is extinct and with it every fear and passion. 
It is a Slate of perfect inward peace, accompanied by the con> 
viction of having attained spirituai freedom, a state which 
words cannot describe. Only he who has experienced it 
knows what it is. The state is not life in paradise where 
the gods dwelt. “You should feel shame and [tulignation. 
if ascetics of other schools ask you if it is in order to arise 
in a divine world that ascetic life is practised under the 
ascetic Gautama.** Even as the Upantuds disticiguish 
mok^ from life in brahmaloka, the Buddha points out that 
the gods belong to the world of manifestation and cannot 
therefore be called absolutely unconditioned. Existence has 
as its correlative non-existence. The rrally unconditioned Is 
beyond both existence and non-existence. The state of the 
mukta, the Buddha, is higher than that of the Brahma. It is 

I. SoirpyulU-mM^'i, — ji ^ll , - 65 “* 7- 1 *“ 3 ^ 
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invi^bk, resplendent and eternal. There is a higher than 
the gods, a transcendentat. Absolute described in the Udana 
as etfdta, unborn, athSta, unbecome, akatG, unmade, 
osankhata, uncompounded. This is the Brahman of the 
Upanssads which is characterized as na iti. na iti.^ The 
Buddha calls himself brahma bhDta, he who has become 
Brahman. The Buddha adopted an absolutist view of 
Ultimate Reality though not a thetstic one. He felt that 
many abstained from action in the faith that God would 
do everything for them. They seemed to forget that spiritual 
realization is a growth from within. When the educated 
indulged in vain speculations about the Inexpressible, the 
uneducated treated Cod as a being who could be manipulat* 
ed by magic rites or sorcery, if God forgives us any way it 
makes little difference how we live. The Buddha revolted 
against the ignotranoc and superstition, the dread and the 
horror, which accompanied popular rdigion. Besides, 
theistic views generally fill men's minds with dogmatism 
and their hearts with intolerance. Doctrinal orthodoxy has 
filled the world with unhappiness, mjustice. strife, crime, 
and hatred. 

The conception of the world as samsara, a stream without 
end. where the law of karma functions, is common to all 
Indian systems, Hindu, Jain, Buddhist and Sikh. Nothing 
is permanent, not even the gods. Even death is not perma¬ 
nent for it must turn to new life. The conduct of the 
individual in one life cannot determine his everlasting destiny. 
The Buddha does not accept a fatalistic view. He docs not 
say that man has no control over hb future. He can work 
out his future, become an Arhai, attain nirvi^. The 
Buddha was an ardent exponent of the strenuous life. Our 
aim is to conquer time, overcome samsara and the way to 
it is the nwcal path which results in LUumination. 

The Buddha did not concede the reality of an unchange- 
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able self for the self is something that can be built up by 
good thoughts and deeds, but yet he ba$ to assume it. White 
karma relates to the world of objects, of existence, in time, 
nirvana assumes the freedom of the subject, of inwardness. 
We can stand out of our existential limits. We experience 
the nothingness, the void of the world to get beyond it. To 
stand out of objective existence there must come upon the 
individual a sense of crucilixion, a sense of agonizing annihi- 
klion. a sense of the bitter nothingness of all the empirical 
existence which is subject to the law of change, of d^th: 
moFaniintam hi jiviiarn. Wc cry from the depths of unyield- 
ing despair: mrtyor mu atnrfuin gamaya. Who shall save me 
from the body of this death? If death is not ait. if nothing¬ 
ness is not all, there is something which survives death, though 
it cannot be described. The is the unconditioned, some¬ 
thing which has nothing to do with the body, feeling, percep¬ 
tion, formations, thought, which are all impermanent, 
changeable, noi^subsumtial. When the individual knows that 
what is impermanent is painful, he becomes detached from 
them and becomes free. The indispensable prerequisite of this 
is a higher consciousness of an ‘1’ or something like it: 
attena va artaniyena.'' This ‘i' is the primordial essential 
seif, the unconditioned, whose realization give^ <>« liberty 
and power. The self is not body, feeling, consci. ‘tc. 

But from this it does not follow that there is no self at all 
The ego is not the only content of the self though it is the 
only content that can be known objectively. There is another 
side to our self which helps us to attain nirvana. When the 
Buddha asks us to be diligent, to strive for salvation, he is 
referring to''the inward principle which is not swept away 
by the current of events, which is not controlled by outward 
circumstances, which protects itself from the usurpations of- 
society, which does not submit to human opinion ' ''"■sly 

guards its rights. The enlightened is free, haying, 
bonds. The ascetic is one who has gained mastciy uve 
himself, "who has hU heart in his power, and is not hinisel: 

1, XXIX, 
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in the power of his heart"*J The Buddha when he attained 
nirvana is far from being dissolved into non-being. It is 
not he that beeomes extinct but the passions and desires. 
He is no longer conditioned by the erroneous notions and 
selfish desires that normally go on shaping individuals. The 
Buddha realizes himself to be free from the characteristics 
that constitute an individual siib}ect^ He has vanished from 
the sphere of dualities. “Whatever thought he desires, 
that thought will he think, whatever thought he does not 
desire, that thought will he not think.The Buddha taught 
us to pursue prajna and practise cornpassion^ karuga. We 
will be judged not by the creeds we profess or the labels we 
wear or the slo^ns we shout but by our sacrifictal work and 
brotherly outlook, Man, weak as he is, subject to oM age. 
sickness and death, in his ignorance and pride condemns the 
sick, the aged and the dead. If any one looks with disgust 
on any fellow being who is sick or old or dead, he would 
be unjust tq himself. We must not find fault with ihe man 
who limps or stumbles along the road for we do not know 
the shoes he w^ears or the burdens he bears.^ If we learn 
what pain is, we become the brothers of all who suffer. 


IV 

H. -iin did not start as a new and independent 
religion. It was an offshoot of the more ancient fadh of 
the Hindus, perhaps a schism or a heresy. W hile the Buddhu 
agreed with the faith he inherited on the fundamentals of 
metaphysics and ethics, he protested against certain prac^ 
lices which were in vogue at the time. He ref used! to 
acquiesce the Vedic ceremonialism. When he was asked 
to perform some of these rites, he said* "And as for your 
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saying that for the sake of Dharnia I should cany out the 
sacrifictal ceremonies which are customary in my lamily and 
which bring the desired fruit, f do not approve of sacrtlices; 
for I do not care for happiness which is sought at the price 
of others' suffering,"’ 

It is true that the Upani^ds also subordinate the 
sacrificiai piety to the spiritual religion which they formulate, 
but they did not attack it in the way in which the Buddha 
did. The Buddha's main object was to bring about a refor« 
matron in religious practices and a return to the basic 
principles. All those who adhere to the essential framework 
of the Hindu religion and attempt to bring it into conformity 
with the voice of awakened conscience are treats] as avaturas. 
It is an accepted view of the Hindus that the Supreme as 
Vjsiju assumed different forms to accomplish different pur¬ 
poses for the good of mankind. The Buddha was accepted 
as an avatara who reclaimed Hindus from sanguinary 
riles and erroneous practices and purified their religion of 
the numerous abuses which had crept into it. This avatam 
doctrine helps us to retain the faith of the ancestors while 
effecting reforms in it. Our Puninas describe the Buddha 
as the ninth avatara of Visnu. 

In Jayadeva’s aytapadf (of the Citagovindat he refers to 
the different avataras and mentions the Buddha as an avatara 
of Visnu, and gives the following account: 

O you of merciful heyirt denounced the Veda 
where the slaughter of cattle is taught. O Kc&tva. 
you. in the form of the Buddha, victory to you, Hari, 
lord of the world. 

nindosi yajnavidher ahaha irutijaiam 
sadaya-hrdaya, d<irsita paiughdtam 

kesavtuif^io bttddhasarfra }aya fagadf:^ hare^ I 

I. BwtdhMBhia.Xt, M, j 

ymierffSa tgpiffafkafSh, HiicrKnm Jtann^ makluttriyiim iV»] 

wrmo m Ai thajM^ tvkJiam jKtmtya 

USfatM 
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The commentator writes; 

yafnaxya-vidfiana^odhakam veda sttmuftam 
Ttindasi, na lu sttrvajn ity arthah 

The Buddha does not condemn the whole Sruii 
but only that part of it which enjoins sacrifices. 

Jayadeva sums up the ten avatSras in the next verse: 

Who upheld the Vedas, supported the universe, 
bore up the world, destroyed the demons, deceived 
Bali, broke the force of the Ksatriyas. 
conquered Ravaria. made the plough, spread mercy. 

prevailed over aliens, homage. O Kisna 
who took the ten forms. 

vtdan uddharate, jagan nivahate, bhUgotam 

udbibhroigt 

doitydn darayate, bidim cHaiayate. k:^raksQyam 

kurvatt, 

j»flu/ai/>vwn foyate. halam kalayale. kdrunyam 

dfonvore, 

mlecchdn fnCrcchflyare daiakrtikrte kr^niiya 

tubhyatn nartuih 

kantnyam krpdm atanvate buddha^a^na 

vistatayate 

The Buddha uiilLzcd the Hindu inheritance to correct 
some of its expressions. He came to fulfil, not to destroy. 
For us. in this country, the Buddha is an outstanding repre¬ 
sentative of our religious tradition. He left his footprints on 
the soil of India and his mark on the soul of the country 
with its habits and convictions. While the teaching of the 
Buddha assumed distinctive forms in the other countries of 
the world in conformity with their own traditions, here, in 
the home of the Buddha, it has entered into and become an 
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tiKcgral part of our cuJiutc. The Brahmanas and the 
^amanas were treated alike by the Buddha and the two 
traditions gradually blended. In a sensie the Buddha is a 
maker of modern Hinduism. 

Occasionally hunlanity after an infinite number of 
gropings. creates itself, realizes the purposes of its existence 
in one great character and (hen again loses itself in the all 
too slow process of dissolution. The Buddha aiiTied at the * 
development of a new type of free man. free from prejudices, 
intent on working out his own future, with one’s self as 
one’s light, auatlfpa. His humanism crossed racial and 
national barriers. Yet the chaotic condition of world affairs 
reflects the chaos in men’s souls. History' has become uni^ 
versa I in spirit. Its subject matter is neither Europe nor 
Asia, neither East nor West, but humanity in all lands and 
ages. In spite of political divisions, the world is one, whether 
we like it or noL The fortunes of everyone are linked up 
with those of others. But we are suffering from an exhaus^ 
tton of spirit, an increase of egoism, individual and collective, 
which seem to make the ideal of a world society too difficult 
to desire. What we need today Is a spiritual view of the 
universe for which this country, in spite of all its blunders and 
follies, has stood, which may blow through life again, bursdng 
the doors and flinging open the shutters of man s life. We 
must recover the lost ideal of spiritual freedom; aimat^hhan 
ne param vidyate. If we wish to achieve peace we most 
maintain that inner harmony, that poise of the soul, which 
are the essential elements of peace. Wt must possess our^ 
selves though all else be lost. The free spirit sets no bounds 
to its love, recognizes in all human beings a spark of the 
divine, and offers itself up a willing victim to ihe cause of 
mankind. It casts off all fear except that of wrong doing, 
passes the bounds of time and death and finds inexhau-stible 
power in life elemaS. 
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CHAPTER 1 

India and Buddhism 


People from other couniries are often intrigued by Ibe 
phenomenon that, originating in Jndm, BuddhUm should, 
except for a few remnants in Bengal, Assam or Orissa, have 
given place to Hinduism, which is now the domirkant religion 
of the country. This is particularly strange in view of the 
fact that Buddhism, as a humanist force, profoundly affected 
religious and moral ideas in its time, and acted as a powerful 
catalytic factor in transforming existing social conditions. 

Buddhism is a religion of kindness, humanity and 
equality. While the religion of the Vedas allowed animal 
sacrifice to propitiate the gods. Buddhism set its face against 
such sacrifices: on the contrary, it waged a merciless cam¬ 
paign against this practice. The complicated nature of the 
sscriheial ritual required the services of hrahmanas, who had 
specialized in that lore. The Brahmana therefore came 
to hold a unique position in the social structure of the Indo- 
Aryans. Even the K^triya and the Vaiiya, who a$ 
dvijas ftwice-bom) enjoyed certain privileges in common with 
the brahmana. could not take as prominent a {^rt as the 
brahmaiu in the performanoe of the sacriffee. The Siidra 
on the other hand was assigned menial tasks such as chop¬ 
ping wood and cutting grass for the sacrifices, and dragging 
to the sacrificial ground dumb animals, like cows, bullocks 
and rams, with tears trickling down their faces as described 
in the Buddhist texts such as the Kubdanta-sutta of the 
Digha-nikaya. 

The jramanas who lived a life of reuiement in the f<»e$t$ 
and ^ve themselves up to phUost^ihical speculation did not 
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sympathhe with sacrthoes involving the slsugbter of antmaEs, 
Public opinion was thus being gradonUy formed against such 
sacrihces and dear indications of' this change tn public 
opinion can^be found in the Mahabhurata and the fihngavata 
Purana, ^ntiparva^ refers to two sides of the controvert, 
in which the hermits pleaded for sacrificial offerings of com 
or grain, while the gods favoured olTeririgs of living animals. 
In chapter 254 of the same parvan. there is a dialogue bet* 
ween Tuladhara and Jijali where animal sacrifice Is con¬ 
demned and the practice of eating meat at such sacrifices is 
attributed to interested rogues. In another place in the 
same parvan (257,6), it is claimed that ahiipsa is the hipest 
principle. The Bhagavata Punaoa (1,8,52) says that the kill¬ 
ing of animals is not to be condoned because it forms part 
of a sacrifice. Indeed, the biahmana.s had subsequently to 
modify their position and substitute tor live animals images 
made of corn-flour (pi^ta-paSu). Ocarly, Buddhism scored a 
victory in this matter. 

In this connection, it may fegitJmalely be asked how the 
Buddha preached the principle of ahiip !^ and kindness to 
living animals, if he himself could eat meat and allow his 
followers to do so. The explanation is simple. In a society 
where meat was commonly used in daily food, he and 
his followers had to depend upon public alms; so that if they 
bad refused to eat meal, they would probably have starv^ 
to death. As a practical man, the Buddha had to avoid 
extremes. Here also he followed the Middle Path, He only 
imposed three restrictions, namely, if any monk cither saw 
or heard or even suspected that an animal had been killed 
specially for him, then he was not to accept the irieaL 

Another special feature was that Buddhism denounced 
all claims to superiority on the ground of birth as the 
brahmapas claimed. It denounced all social distinctions 
between man and man, and declaim that it was karma, the 
actions of marv, that determined the eminence or lowness of 
an individual. In Buddhist literature, there are a number 

I. OtwUU It4i>)utpb liutitald aj*, ifl. 
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of sutras where the Buddha ^or his disciple) Is represented 
as holding a discussion with renowned brahmsnas and uUi* 
rmtely bringing them round to his own i^'ay of Ihinking. 
Assalayana^sutta’ and VajrasOcI for instance. iJIustraie the 
Buddhist point of view. In this campaign also. Buddhism 
achieved success. The position of the Buddhists m this resr 
pcct is appreciated and accept«J in the Mahubhamu’ and 
Bhagavata*. The insistence on the equality of social status 
based on one's actions and not on birth is an integral part 
of the literature of mediaeval saints like Ramananoa. 
Caitanya. Kabir. Ekaniith and others (14th—I Tih ceiitti^ 
A.D.). The followers of the Buddha did not all belong to the 
higher classes, but also included the lower classes, such as 
barbers, sweepers or candelas. Among the mediaeval ^mts. 
loo Tukaram was a Sudra, Rohidas a cobbler, and Sena 
barter. Similarly, some sects like the Linguyats the 
Mahanubhavas and Ramanandis observe no class distmction. 

Another feature of grdat sociological sigmlicance m 
B»d<lluan Ibt (act Ih.. it oP«" «« 

oreanized religious life to women and men alike. It is ^id 
S^hfBuddha was at first unwilling to admit women into 
the religious organization of the Sangha. However, when 
Ananda® approached him on behalf of Mahapajapaii 
GautamT, he finally agreed, though 
about the ultimate result of such a step. At the 
laid down certain conditions which seem to imply the su^ 

wotece to "»»• Ncvcnhclc^. it ntutt ^ Tcm^- 
tl»t he shouW not be Ngcd KJ ‘k' ^ 

Toth dntU. >" kit day, this «t a ^at 

and in religious «!'inftanee. as it 

rn,"TS!i:“"o. tke nantet or distinguished-a 

like Khcma. PSilacaii and Dhammadinna may be mentioned. 


1 * 

3. ^ Vl,35«id 
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Outside the Sangha. women like Sujata, Viiaktra and Sanil- 
vaJ all achieved positions of eminence in different spheres.' 
Even courtesans like AmrapaU were not denied opportunities 
to embrace the religiotis life. In the Iheit-gatha also women 
like Uppalavanna, Subha. Kisu. CautamT and Soma are re-> 
ferred to as having renounced the world out of unhappiness 
with life in general. They accepted a life of devotion in 
order to overcome mundEine suffering and it is said that they 
made the best use of the opportunities religion offered. 

The institution of a band of disciplined, selUcss workers 
was at the very foundation of the Buddhist organization. The 
Buddha's injunction to these workers was always to go from 
place to place, preaching his teachings throughout the year 
cjcoept during the rainy season. He asked them to have com¬ 
passion on the people and to work for their happiness. One 
of his important instructions was, as he said, "Let not two 
of you go in one and the same direction*' (Afa eicflo dve 
ffgomifffta), Herein ties the secret of success of the Buddhist 
missionary activity. This practice naturally inspired the 
Buddhist missionaries to create new spheres of activity for 
each group. 

It is worth noting that the popularity of the Buddha and 
his religion largely depended upon his method of approach 
to the masses. The Buddha had asked his disciples to preach 
his doctrine in the people’s own speech Isakaya nfru//iyii). 
The people were naturally impressed. This appeal in a 
local dialect struck a sympathetic chord in the hearts of the 
people, and they listened to the message of the Buddha, par¬ 
ticularly as it came to them through a band of selfless 
preachers who had travelled long distances. 

Though Gautama Buddha belonged to an arislocralic 
family, his life and work were those of a democrat, He 
served the inierests of the masses and was concerned with 
their happiness. He travelled widely for forty-hve years, 
preaching to them. To carry out his life’s mission, he 
founded the Sangha, the Order of the Buddhist fraternity of 

AiigUtaArB, EtmlAgg;ib-Vmggm. 
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monks and nuns. No wonder that the constitution and work¬ 
ing of this organization was on democratic lines. Every¬ 
one who was ordained as a Buddhist monk could be a member 
of the Sangha in a particular icNcality and all olhciat business 
in a formal meeting of the Sangha was transacted according 
to democratic principles. Every member had a vote 
and the decision of the Sangha was taken by a vote of the 
majority. When a complicated question came up before the 
Sangha. it was referred to a select committee, whose recom- 
mendation had to be placed before the Sangha for ratifica¬ 
tion. If a member of the Sangha was absent on account 
of illness, his vote was recorded by bringing him, sometimes 
carrying him, to the meeting place to cast his vote. All 
members of the Sangha in a parish were required to be pn^nt 
at a formal meeting of the Sangha. Questions about Axing 
the days of the Uposatha (day of fasti, or the beginning of 
the Vassavasa (retreat in the rainy season! were settled by 
the majority, and the minority had (o submit to its decision. 
unless, of course, it was a question of fundamental principles 
necessitating the convening of a synod or religious council. 
The leader of the Sangha was generally elected from among 
the theras or senior monks and he was respecicd by all. As 
Buddhist monks had no private or personal property of their 
own. all furniture or things in the monastery for the use of 
the monks, such as cots or water jars, belonged to the whole 
community or the Sangha. No one dared to question the 
authority of the Sangha which had ernne to be respected as 
one of the Three Jewels (ratnani). The Sangha, however, 
was not a close body of people belonging to a particular 
place, but was open to monks from all the four directions 
(catuddisa-sadgha). In short, no official act of the Sangha was 
valid unless it was decided at a meeting where all members 
and visiting monks in a parish were cither present or could 
communicate their vHsbcs (chanda). 

When it came to voling. marked sticks (salakasl were used 
and a responsible officer was appointed to keep watch over 
the voting. As monastic estabUshroents developed, the 
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Sadgha began to appoint office bearers to supervise new con- 
suuctions, to look after property, the distribution of clothing, 
the allotment of dwelling places, the acceptance of property 
as a gift to the Sangha. and the like. All these officers were 
appoinied after due election at a meeting of the Sangha. 
where the proposal was announced three times, and if there 
was no dissenting voice it was declared carried- 

During his lifetime, the Buddha allowed things to be 
decided democratically by the Sangha; and after his death, too, 
he did not want to restrict the freedom of the Sangha by 
appointing his own successor. He wanted the Dhamma 
and Vinaya to be its guid^ after hts death and anything 
which was not authorized by the Dhamma and Vinaya was 
to be rejected by the Sangha. 

In running its affairs, the Sangha no doubt drew its ins* 
piTation from small oligarchies (ga^jarajya) like those of 
the Vajjis or Licchavis of Vaisali‘^and of the Mallas of Pava 
or Kusinara.^ At one time the Sakyas also enjoyed a simi¬ 
lar form of government, but they seem to have lost it long 
before. The Buddha showed great admiration for the Vajjis 
or Licchavis when, in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta, he likened 
the Licchavis to the thirty-three gods iTavatiipsii). He 
also warned Ajiitasaira’s Minister. Vassakara, saying that 
the Vajjis would remain invincible as long as they* adhered 
to the seven rules governing their conduct {saltu aparihaniya 
dhamma), namely, UJ daily meetings for consultation; tii) 
unity in action; tiii) adherence to old in|unctions; (iv) respect 
for elders; (v) respect for women who were never to be 
molested; (vi> reverence for places of worship within or with¬ 
out their territory; and (vii> protection to worthy saints 
tArhaist in their territory. 

The liberal attitude shown by the Buddhists in throwing 
the doors wide open to all who wished to participate in 
religious life seems to have found general acceptance as the 

l, P»a, VjuIAD. 

iLi* iSl Sfch, S3): Sawjh^^ mi^tkldam 

vtc. 
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OTta indicates A The worship of the images of deities 
became a, common feature of both Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist neSigious practice. There was nothing in the 
practical life of a follower of the Buddha to which a non* 
Buddhist ooutd take exception. 

Thus, many aspects of the Buddhist religion came to be 
accepted by others and gradually no distinction remained. 
In the course of time. Buddhism was absorbed by the 
reformed religion of Hinduism. 

This, however, is not all. The Mahayana form of 
Buddhism, perhaps under the infiucnce of non*Aryan or 
aboriginal popular cults in the lower strata of society, came 
to assume a darker and debased form of Tantrism. This 
might have resulted from a misunderstanding of the symbolic 
language of the esoteric texts of the Tatitric school. Magic 
and sorcery and secret ntes and rituals introduced into later 
Buddhism, particularly in respect of the female deities, no 
doubt, alienated the people. It was therefore not surprising 
that people were antagonized by some of the corrupt 
piacHccs of the Tantrics. This unhealthy dcvel^mcnt. too, 
must have contributed considerably to the decline of Bud¬ 
dhism. This form of Buddhisn was in the ascendant and 
was studied at the Buddhist universities of Nalanda and 
Vikrama'sila until the end of the I2th century A.D. when the 
invasion of Bakhtyar Khilji swept everything, Hindu and 
Buddhist, before it- 

The begjrming of the 13th century brought evil days both 
for Buddhism and Hinduism. For the former, towever, the 
blow proved to be more severe. The monasteries of Bihar 
were despoiled and many of the monks fled to Nepal and 
Tibet. The lay Buddhists were left without any religious 
guidance, which made it easier for them to be absorbed in 
the non-Buddhist community as there was little disttnebon 
left between the lives led by the Buddhists and non-BuWhists, 
Nevertheless, a few isolated groups of Buddhists remained m 
Orissa, Bengal. Assam and parts of South India. An ins- 

1, SiHi/o Voffm. OltA. 9,1 S. 
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criptioEi^ recentJy discovered in Korea tells us of an Indian 
monk called Dhyanabhadra who visits! Kaiktpura where 
he listened to a discourse on an Avatairtsaku-sQtra in the 
14ih century A.D. There followed a long interregnum in 
the history of Buddhism until in the latter half of the 19ih 
century the attention of European scholars was drawn to 
the study of the Buddha and his rcligion. 

The reader will find in the following pages the story of 
Buddhism not only In India (II—IV> hut in other countries of 
the East—its expansion (VI. its ramifications into different 
schools and sects (VI), its literature, particularly the liieratuie 
bearing on the life of the Buddha, his teachings and his 
disciplinary code (VII). Chapters have also been devoted 
to the discussion of Buddhist ideas on education (VIIIK some 
great men among the Buddhists, both rulers and writers (IXK 
the prevailing state of Buddhism as revealed by the records 
of the Chinese pilgrims who came to India in the period 
between the fifth and the seventh centuries A*D. (X), 
Buddhist art in India and abroad (XI), places of Buddhist 
intere^ in Itxlia (XII), and later modifications in Buddhtsm 
which paved the way for its absorption into Hinduism (XIII). 
The reader will undoubtedly be interested in the revival of 
Buddhist studies, both in (he East and die West, and the 
wninent scholars who were responsible for it (XIV). Nor 
can he forget the work of the Mahabodhl Society to the 
same end. nor remain blind to the cultural and political 
implications of this revival of the spirit of the Buddha and 
his teachings in the cause of peace in the world, India has 
taken a firm stand in (he cause of world peace and this, it 
must be conceded, is in no small measure due to the resolve 
of her leaders to follow the igiirit of the Buddha which was 
reawakened in Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Indian 
Nation. 

1, Sw Arthur W'alcy, Light on BiMld hinw. » M«1w>vb 1 Indw' 

Mrmit il Vol t CIWl4a), pp, >64-374. 


CHAPTER II 


Origin of Buddkbm 

Cult of Sacrifice 

The cult of sacrifice which developed out of the prayers 
Ui the Vcdic Saiphitas had a powerful hold ou the minds of 
the early Aryans in India. The elaborate rituab of the cult, 
and the inevitable discussions which took place during its 
performance, a long affair, to keep the participants busy, are 
said to be responsible for doctrines which challenged the very 
eaistcnce of the cult- The discussions were undoubtedly 
valuable in settling knotty points connected with the ritual, 
but some of these, at any rate, seem to have done more harm 
than good. According to a passage Iti the Mun^ka' the 
eult of sacrifice, although looked upon as a ship to take one 
across to the other shores of existence, to the heavenly 
worlds, was itself shaky and unsafe. In another passage* 
it is said that the merit accruing from its performance b of 
short duration. It was thus calculated not to lead to etentai 
peace, but to a life of perpetual flux, 

Vedic literature b replete with references to many prob¬ 
lems unconnected with the present life, or to problems relat¬ 
ing to the origin of the world, its constituents, the next world, 
and imaginary happiness as contrasted with the misery of the 
present life. The foundations of Indian philosophy are thus 
to be sought in these free discussitms. particularly those on 
the famous Nasadrya-sOkta. now incorporatrtl in the tcnlh 
and concluding book of the Rgveda, 

l, Aj, tit adr^hd TtjaowupSk lA’)- 

1 Tad goth «A9 Inraiaeito Ivtd* 

■Ann onHtfiHui kfiHOlt 
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The disciu&ions ai the long sacriflcial sessions were pri¬ 
marily concerned with (he performance of the ritual; but 
obviously they could not be con lined to this alone. If ihe 
performance of the sacrifice could give everlasting results, 
the question of thinking on different problems would not have 
arisen; but when these results were efficacious only for a 
short time, man's mind naturally turned to things eternal. 

The problems discussed by the early thinkers mainly con¬ 
cerned the origin of the world or universe, and to its consti¬ 
tuents. Life is short, and a sacriiicial performance could 
bring only temporary happiness, they agreed. It could not 
mean eternal joy; on the contrary, it may sometimes be a 
source of much unhappiness. If that was so, it was neces¬ 
sary to discover the source of eternal peace, but could eternal 
peace be achieved through the life a sacriScer leads? if not, 
should not an alternative be sought? This was the nejtt 
question. The balance was in favour of a new mode of life, 
the life of renunciation as opposed to the life of plenty led 
by a householder. Subsequently, the system of aSramas or 
the four stages of life was evolved, and the last two, those 
of vinaprastha and sanny^. gave opportunities for specu¬ 
lation on the problems of ultimate rrality and absolute 
happiness. 

Clearly, ascetic life was open not only to the Brahmana 
but also to the other cultivated classes of the age. At any rate, 
it was open to the K^atriyas, the warrior class, as is evident 
from the special place the royal sage. Janaka, occupi^ in 
the field of philosophical speculation. K^triya sages were 
often responsible for the instruction of the Brahmanas in 
some secret lore in which they were proficient. 

Although Vedic literature records the names of some 
thinkers belonging (o the ascetic cull, there inusl have been 
others outside this narrow group. It is not easy to ascertain 
whether there were non-Atyan elements within fold; but 
there is no ground for disbelieving that the non-Aryans, too, 
influenced the Aryan mind. For instance, according to some, 
thinkers like Gosala represented ideas which were poctiltar 
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to non-Aryan cnltUTc- 

Turning lo non-Vedic lUcralure. one comes across terms 
like Sramapu as opposied to brahmasja- Some five ot 
^ramanas including the Nigatjtha (Jajiia> and the Ajtva 
iAjTvtkaJ are meniioned. It is likely that some of them were 
brought up on Brahmanic lore, but later broke away from it. 
The Uteraiore of the Buddhists and the Jainas frequently re¬ 
fers to these sects. It is clear, however, that these ^ramanas 
inherited several ideas from, and were often inspired by, 
Vedic literature. 

The tenets of these different wandering sects can be traced 
back to Vedic literature, particularly the literature of the 
Upani^ads. In fact, the quest for the final or ultimate cause 
goes back to the famous NiisadTya-sQkta of the Rgveda'; the 
idea of some higher and happier world is to be found in the 
V4iiu-sukta^ the concept of the transmigration of souls, that 
of the mortals reluming to this world, is as oJd as the Yama- 
sDkU’ or the Hymn lo the Fathers. The inherent misery of 
the world and the notion of immortality, which was not 
attainable by worldly possessions, have been frequently 
mentioned in the Upanisads, Speculations on the ultimate 
cause of the universe are frequently met with in Upani^adic 

literature. . , . 

The doctrine of the Chain of Causation as concciv^ by 
the Buddha was obviously the result of these speculations. 
Indeed, even the highly developed doemne of the Madhya- 
mika school that the highest truth lies beyond the four ex¬ 
treme views, caluskotivinirmukta. is represented in almost 
Identical terms in the last paragraph of the Mandukya Upa- 
nisad* It stands to reason that philosophical ideas and 
doctrines do not spring up unexpectedly, but grow out of old 
ideas. Oldenbcrg has developed this theme m hts Fhilosophte 
der Upanisaden md Anfatrge der Buddkhmtts. 


1. Xt lift*. 
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Thw is. however, do dehoilc indication in prc^Buddlustic 
titemture of the wdl-known and important principle of 
analmavada or the doctrine of no-soul. There are vague 
references in the Upani^ads. particularly the Brbadaranyska, 
(hat the body consists of four or five elements, that at death 
it dissolves back into these dements, and that no clement 
of consciousness tsaipjhal remains after death. This doctrine, 
however, cannot rightly be said to be the source of the Bud¬ 
dhistic doctrine of anatma (or anatt^); the most that can be 
claimed is that it is at the root of the notions that all worldly 
objects are transitory and that there is no iraosmigration. 
The admission that various elements constitute a body which 
ultimately dissolves into those very elements may indicate that 
the socallcd consciousness or samjBa is unsubstantial as 
nothing of it is left after death. 

There is Uttic infonnation on the non-Vedic ascetic 
but some can be found in such works as the SQyagado, the 
Second Book of the Svetambara Jaina Canon in Prakrit, and 
in scaucred Buddhist sQtras like the Samanflaphala-sutia lu 
the DTgha-nikaya in Pali, and its Sanskrit counierpart in the 
Gilgit MSS. These sects naturally glorify the teachings of 
their own prophets, and condemn those of their opponents. 
None the less some reliable information can be had from 
these sources. 

It may be useful to consider a few names of the ascetic 
sects and the light they throw on their external characteristics. 
In Brahmanical Jiieralure (he names. ParivTajaka, also callccJ 
Maskarin, Tipasa and Mundaka occur. Parivrajaka lii^ 
rally means one who goes round and has no permanent domi¬ 
cile. From a study of the rules of discipline, ii-appears that 
these ascetics did not generally stay long at one place, except 
perhaps during the rains; they were expected to wander from 
place lo place, and to have no fixed residence. Some of them 
carried a bamboo staff, called maskara. These two futures 
were probably common to many sects, but they must have 
been a special characterUtic of a particular group of ascetics. 
The name Tipasa, for instance, suggests a code of discipline 
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based on tapas, or self-mortification in various forms, such as 
fosting. living on water and coarse food, subsisting on a par¬ 
ticular diet, or restricting one’s movemfims to a particular re¬ 
gion. preferably the northern or southern bank of sacred 
rivers like the Ganga. It is interesting to note that a sect 
and an Upanisadic text bear the same name, Mun^ka. A 
special feature of this sect was that its members shaved their 
heads. The shaving of the head instead of wearing long hair 
seems to have been common to both Vedic and non-Vedic 
sects as appears from a reference in the Suttanipata*. Tht^ 
were some sects which bore names to correspond with e 
mode of their dress. Some used white garments (fvetimb^, 
some coloured (geruyal. while others went nak^* ™ 
material of the garment also seems to have been a distinguish¬ 
ing feature as the term kesakambalin applied to Ajila 
indicates. The members of each particular stect. no doubt, 
followed the practice of their respective teachers. 

An analysis of the doctrinal or philosophical tenets of the 
non-Vedic sects shows that the number of such leacheis^ or 
thinkers and their schools was very large. The Jaii» suU^ 
mention as many as 363, while according to the Bn^hMt 
sDtras the number U 62 or 63. The lainas ^up thar 363 
schools broadly into four, namely, the Kriyavacte , the 
Akriy^vada, the Ajfianavadfl' and the Vinayavada, Mahayira 
being shown as the champion of KriySvada. The pnncipa 
tenets of the Kriyavada school are that misery is the res to 
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one’s own acts, and is not caused by anything else, that 
release from sairisara can be secured by knowledge of the 
highest truth and by good conduct. The doctrine admits the 
existence of soul or self, this world and the next, the eternal 
and non-ciernal elements in the constituents of the physical 
world, birth, death, heavens and hells; and holds that there 
arc causes of misery which can be controlled- According to 
Jaina sources, Ajita Ke^akambalin is the champion of the 
Afer iyavada which roughly corresponds to the Lokayatika or 
the Carvaka school. According to this school, there is no 
sin in killing, and there is nothing wrong in enjoying the plw* 
sures of the world. The champion of Ajninavada may be Safi- 
jaya whom the Buddhists calkd Vikscpavadin. or one who did 
not adhere to any view categorically. No specific mention of 
any teacher who believed in the doctrine of Viriayavada is 
found in Jaina sources, possibly because there were too many 
TO be named. Buddhist sources condemn the doctrine of 
Vinaya which they seem to have called Silabbata para mesa, 
the doctrine of liberation through monastic vows and con¬ 
duct. Buddhists also point to the dangers of this doctrine, 
namely, that it might lead either to pleasure-seeking, or to 
rigidity in religious exercises. They also refer to many un¬ 
answerable and unanswered problems, Even if these are dis¬ 
cussed or settled, one is no nearer the truth; on the contrary, 
the danger of going astray cannot altogether be ruled out. 
Sail jaya seemed to have avoided answering these questions out 
of fear or ignorance, while the Jainas answered them boldly 
by their doctrine of many possibilities or Anckania. 

There are frequent references in Buddhist literature to 
senior contemporaries of the Buddha, for itislance, 
in the Dlgha-nikaya 4the Samailnaphala-sutia and its counter¬ 
part in SanskriO. It appears from the context of these refer¬ 
ences that AjataSatro, the king of Magadha, met a number 
of these teachers and asked them each separately to state in 
clear and unambiguous terms the result of their ascetic prac¬ 
tices. All of them were well known in the country as found¬ 
ers of religious schools with a large following. Their names 
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add the special docu-lnes ihcy held are briefly slated in the 
tcjtt. It is possible, however, that the informalioii supplied 
Is prejudiced as it emanates from ibeir opponents; in fact 
the missiatements they make are partly due to design and 
partly to ignorance. All the same, it is interesting to study 
their views in order to understand comecliy as well as to 


appreciate the views of the founder of Buddhism, 

Of these six thinkers. Niganiha Nataputtt, who is no 
other than MahSvria. the founder, or, according to the Jaina 
tradition* the last prophet of the present world cycle, 
seems to have been slightly older than the Buddha. He 
preached ethical doctrines without apparently knowing that 
simikr ideas had been held by an incomparably senior a^tic. 
PSriva. The latter is now acknowledged to be Mahavira’s 
predecessor and U believed to have lived 250 years bef^e 
MahavTra, ParSvas ethical code consisted of four rules, 
whereas that of MahavTra consisted of five. Of these, the 
first three, v;i„ not to kill living things, not to take articles 
of use unless they arc given, and not to tell a lie, are common 
to the schools of both Parfiva and MahiVna, The fourth 
rule in Pariva’s teaching, that of aparigraha, not 10 have any 
worldly possessions including a wife, was split up into two 
by Maha^a to make up his code of five. Not to take a 
wife or to lead a celibate life, which is the fourth rule ui 
MahS^ra's code, and not to have worldly jiosscssions ex¬ 
cept clothes, which is the fifth rule in Mahavira’s code, seem 
to constitute jointly the fourth rule of ParSva. The main 
difference in the pmciical or external aspecu of ParSvas a_nd 
MahavTra’s code of conducl thus seems to have 
while Pariva and his followers were acelakas or naked. Malta- 
vTra and his followers wore white gaments. but refused to 
have any other paraphernalia. In other words, the Jaina 
faith as preached by MahavTra is the same as Parfva's, but 
somewhat more modem. It was natural therefore that iht^ 
two schools should have become one as they actually did 
some 250 years after the death of Pariva, when the disciple 
Of PSr^va and those of Mahavira met at Sravasu and brought 
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about the Union'. Later, the Jainas explained this fu^on 
of sebooU differently by adding twenty-two prophets to pro* 
cede Parfva, thereby ntaking Pariva the twenty-third and 
MahavTra the twenty-fourth of their prophets. It would, 
however, be quite correct to hold that Par^va and MahavTra 
independently evolved a philosophy and a religious sysiem 
which had identical tenets. 

In the Samafinaphala-sutta- Niganfha Nataputta is men- 
lioned as having held the doctrine of fourfold restraint: 
restraint from the use of cold water as it contains life, and 
from sinful activities such as kilting and sexual intercouTse.* 
He was free from all sins and had purified himself, tn the 
Udumbarika-^aniida-sulta* the restraints ascribed to him 
are different, but identical with the four vows of Par^va. 

According to Jaina sources, however. Jainism is not 
a purely ethical system, but also a philosophy based on the 
doctrine of many possibilities, known as Anekania or 
Syadvada. The doctrine looks at two aspects of every¬ 
thing, the eternal and the non-eternal. The soul under¬ 
goes migration according to good or bad deeds. As 
Jainism regards the existence of jiva in everything, it enjoins 
such behaviour as docs not cause injury to any jiva. The 
soul becomes impure and is engulfed by saipsara if it Is sub¬ 
jected to the influence of sense objects. In order to keep 
the soul pure from their contamination, and to secure its 
release, it is necessary U> practise retrain!. To achieve this 
-one must resort to or acquire right knowledge, faith and con¬ 
duct. Buddhist sources, for instance, the Anguttaia, and 
the seventy-fourth sutta of (be TTkatiipaia, ridicule the Jaina 
doctrine, particularly its idea of overcoming sin, its restraint 
•on movements and its insistence on certain .types of clothing. 
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The next imporiani contemporary of the Buddha was 
Makkhali Gosala. He belonged to the sect of the Acelakas 
or Naked Ones, and, as the first part of his name indicates, 
carded a slalT of bamboo fmaskarin). It is said that he 
was for some time a disciple of Mahavira, but later broke 
away from him. Afterwards, he probably founded an inde* 
pendent school known as the Ajlvika school. Later writers 
mention two predecessors, Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Saifi- 
kicca.’ thus giving this school three prophets. This sect is 
now extinct, but seems to have enjoyed popularity and even 
royal patronage. The doctrine advocated by Gosfila is 
styled sarpsara-visuddhi or the doctrine of attaining purity 
only by passing through ul) kinds of existence. Gosala 
did not believe that there was any special cause for cither 
the misery of human beings or for their deliverance. He 
did not believe in human effort, and held that all creatures 
were helpless against destiny. _ He maintained that all crea* 
turcs, whether wise or foolish, were destined to pass through 
suipsiirU' and that ihdr misery would come to an end at the 
completion of the cycle. No human effort would reduce or 
lengthen this period- Like a ball of thread, sam^a™ had a 
term, through which every being must pass. 

The remaining four teachers, who are mentioned as con- 
tempordries of the Buddha, did not leave their mark on pts- 
lerily as did MahSvTra and, to a lesser degree. Gosiila. Of 
these four. POrana Kassapai' held the doctrine of Akriya or 
non-action. He maintained that a man did not incur sin 
through actions which were popularly known as bad, r.g,. 
killing, committing theft, taking another man's wife, or telling 
a lie. Even if a man killed all the creatures on earih and 
raised a heap of skulls, he inemred no sin. Similarly. He 
did not cam merit through a good act, or by staying on the 
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northern or southern bank of (he Gangs; similarty, self* 
control, gifts, and truthfulness did not earn for him any 
credit. The doctrine that Kassapa preached rescmbics the 
doctrine of the Carvakas in many respects. 

Ajita KeSakambalin was another contemporary of the 
Buddha. He did nor believe in the utifity of grHs. in sacri- 
fice, the fruits of good and bad acts, the existence of heavenly 
worlds or persons possessing higher or supernatural powers. 
He held that the body consisted of four elements. Into which 
it dissolved after death. He also held that it was uselcs-S to 
talk of the ncRt world; that both the wise and the ignorant die 
and have no further life after death.' His views are 
similar to those of the Carviikas. and his doctrine may be 
styled Ucchedavuda. 

Pakudha Kaoaiyana is probably Kakuda Katyayatia as 
mentioned in the PraSnopani^d. He and his views are also 
referred to in the SQyagada. the Second lkx>k of the Svetim- 
Kara Jatna Canon. His doctrine may be called A^ivatavada. 
According to him. there are seven elements which are immul* 
able, and do not in any way contribute to pleasure or pain. 
The body is ullimately dissolved into these seven eternal 
elements.* 

The last among these teachers is Sailjaya Behilthiputta. 
Ajiita^tru calls him the most foolish and the most ignorant 
of all the teachers he had met. His doctrine is known as 
Vik^pavada. or a doctrine which diverts the mind from the 
right track. According to the &imahdaphala4Utla^ he 
always declined to give categorical answers to problems 
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j facing the human mind. Thcfc arc (cn uneiiplaiiiett and uti- 
’ answered question.^, ihai have always exercised the mind of 
man and have frequently been mentioned in Buddhist litcra- 
turc. which Sadjaya never even attempted to answer. It may 
be noted that these questions were also put 10 the Buddha on 
severai occasions and he. lost, declined to answer them; but 
his attitude towards them was altogether dHferent. He said 
that it was useless to waste time on these idie quests as they 
were not conducive to human progress. 

Having taken stock of the trends of phiiosophical spetu* 
falton.s before the coming of the Buddha, it wiil now be clear 
why he thought of a new faith which at once caught the 
imuginution of the people and was accepted by millions. 

Teachers like Pakudha Kuccayana and Ajita Kesakam- 
balin advocated a theory of the universe, according to which 
it was either eternal or non-eternal as represented by their 
respect) VC formulae: Mtbham aiihi and nahham nan hi. or 
better still, by doctrines known as Sasvaiavada and 
Ucebedavida, 

Gosak thought that the characteristics of all things were 
predetermined, and that there was no cause or condition 
which prcdeiermincd them, a.s represented by the formulae: 
xahfmm piihbckataftviH and xabbam uhi'ru^npactaya. 

Another view was that happiness and sorrow were due 
to one's own deeds or that they were due to some other 
cause, as represented hy the formuluc: xukttaduiifchiitn 
nayainkattim and sitlhatinitkbatihparukRtatp. 

Yet another belief wa.r that the aims or values of human 
life were rcalitftcd by the enjoyment of worldly plca.surcs. or 
by scir-iriorliric^ljon^ sj.v reprt^med by the formulae: 
hime:xu-kumii-siikhtt!tlkim^ uiid ntsakUuffuiihtJmiyDjfD, 

If the history of the philost>phic*i1 thought curncn[.'i ui ihc 
lime were fiurveyed. it would be elcyr ihiit bt>ih Mjbivira 
and the Buddha had to fate ihiuker?! who held exireme 
views of Ibe four types menlioiicd uhovc. arid cucU oF thcni 
had their own amswer lii thcoj. Mahavini ua^wered the 
problems in terms of his Anckanlavada or Syailvada. whtk 
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the Buddha*^ answer was based on his Pa\icca<eamup|»da\ 
While Mahavm clung to the doctrine of Attakilamatha or 
setf-mortiftcation, as against Kassapa. Ajita. Gos&ta and 
Sshjaya. the Buddha preached the Majjhima-^tipadS or the 
Middle Path. 

|« Skf film ^Ji^tukam 
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CHAPTER III 


Ltfe and Teachings 

It was the seventh century before the Christian era. The 
civilized part of India was divided into sixteen realms, ei^t 
of which were kingdoms and the remaining tepubtics, 
Anrong the kingdoms the most powerful were Magadha and 
Kofab. The little Sakys republic, in modern Nepal, was 
ruled by the king of Kofab who received tribute from the 
former. The ^kyas were of the K^triya solar race and 
called themselves rajas. In the middle of the c«ilury, their 
chief was Suddhodana who had his capital at Kajulavastu. 

In the year 623 B.C. hts queen. Mahimiya, was travelliiig 
in state from Kapilavasiu to Devadaha, her parents’ home, to 
have her first child. On her way, the queen gave birth to 
9 divine son in her tent in the Lumbini grove between two 
tail sal' trees, then in their full spnng blossom. A monument 
at the birth-pbee of the Buddha, erected by Enipemr A5oka 
250 years after the event, still stands witness to its historical 
character. ^ 

An old sage named Asita visited king Suddhodana’s 
palace and expressed a desire to see the ncw>born child. 
On seeing the marks of greatness on its delicate limbs. Asita 
laughed and shed tears of sorrow. He laughed, he said, 
owing to his joy that a saviour had come to the earth for 
the salvation of the people and shed tears because he would 
not have the good fortune to live long enough to see liic 
achievenvents of the child. The child was called Gautama 
and nicknamed Stddhiirtha, or one whose purpose has been 
fulfilled. 

1 , Fron+ ■4I+ 
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While ihe Sikyas were cckboitiri]: ihc birth oJ a, iiiincc. 
Queen MuhiunTiya passed away seven tlays after the birth 
of her child- (iuuiainu was ihcn mothered by his mother's 
sLsicr, Mahaprajilpotj Gauiumi, who was also his stepmother- 
The child preferred solitude and thoujjhifulness to the frolics 
and pranks natural to his age. His father observed his spirit- 
iial Inclinapons and tried his best to protect (he young 
prince from worldly sulfcring. W'hcn he grew into a young 
man he was married lo Yasodhura. a beautiful girl of the 
same clan. He was given three palaces to suit the three 
seasons. Dancing and singing girls entertained him and lie 
was taken round in a chariot through the capital. 

But human cITcjfts are often balked by destiny. The icn- 
der-hcarted prince saw a decrepit old man; then a withered 
person atfeeied with an ugly disease, followed by a dead body 
being curried lo the cremation ground by weeping friends. 
Lastly, on the same day he saw an upright ascedc walking 
majestically along the road- He loathed the first three 
sights but KHik a deep interest in (he ascetic. These sights 
made him ponder over the miseries of existence anj also on 
a way of escaping from them. 

The marriage of Prince Gautama and Princess Ya^hara 
had lately been ble.ssed by the birth of a son. No sooner did 
Gautama receive the tidings of his son*s birth than he ex¬ 
claimed that an obstacle (rahula) hud been born to his 
cherished dream of an ascetic life. It was regarded as a good 
sign by the King who ordered that tho baby be named 
Rahula. He did not, howiever, actually prove to be an 
obstacle, for Gautama thought it better lo relinquish his 
worldly career before attachments grew stronger and to adopt 
the course of a wanderer in quest of Truth Thus did he 
reason while the dancing girls tried in vain to divert him 
with their art. After midnight the girls fell asleep exposing 
their ugliness which had been hidden by ihcir clothes when 
they were awake. Annoyed at the sight. Gautama left 
the hall and entered his wife's chamber. 

YaSodhara was abo fast asleep with the baby in her 
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arms. An oU lamp cast a ‘dim religious light’, and smote 
rose from the incense burner under the bed. He lore him¬ 
self away and, unknown lo anybody, rode away towards 
a forest He discarded his royal robes, cut his long hair 
with his sword and became an ascetic. 

First he went to a icacher named A^ara Kalama and then 
to another named Udraka Riimaputra. He imbibed all that 
they had to teach him. but as his thirst for Truth retnairted 
unquenched be moved on and ultimately reached a pictur¬ 
esque land, near modern Bodh Gaya', which wa.s surrounded 
by luxuriant woods through which nin a gentle stream with 
banks of silver sand. 

In accordance wiih the belief ihai the mind became 
clevaced by cmaciaiing the body, Gautama restTricd to 
different kinds of self-torture. However, a little experience 
taught him that physical torture alone did not lead to an 
elevation of the mind. Thereafter he began lo cal and sleep, 
although in moderation. At the end of six years of penance, 
when he was thirty-six years old. he fell that in the course 
of the day he would become a Buddha, an awakened one. by 
attaining bodhl. or supreme knowledge. At n^»oii he was 
offered a birwl of milk pudding by Sujaia. a ticli tnercbaiiis 
daucheer, who was devoted to him aivd in the evening a gra.ss- 
cutter guve him bundles of dry grass on wUith to sleep. He 
regarded these as gcKKi omens and. sitting firmly under a 
pipal tree on a cushion made of grass, he sidd, "Let my skin, 
my nerves and boiKs waste away, let niy lilc-bltHKl dry up, 
I will (vot leave this posture until 1 have pcrfcvi aiiaimncni."^ 

His resolute attempt set Mara. I he god r»f evil, thinking 
that he should not allow Gautama lo escape frvim his llual- 
dom. He caused a violent ihundcfstoriu lo rriglucn Ihe 
Bodbisaitva that Gautama then wu-s. but in vain! All the 
mis-siles hurled by Mara at his victim turned into llowcjs 
Mara tried to tempt him with promises of rebirths in heaven 
but the Bodhisaltva, or the one destined to achieve enlighten- 
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ment, would aol bend. M^ra was discomfited in the end 
and his army fled in alt directions. This battle, of course^ 
was a metaphorical conflict between the higher and the lower 
aspirations in Gautama's mind. During the night Gautama 
discovered the Law of Causation, a cycle of twelve causes and 
effects conditioning the universe. This taw hud not been 
thought of before by any philosopher. Its authorship raised 
Gautama from his status of Bodhisattva to that of a Buddha. 
He exclaimed solemnly: 

Truly when things grow plain 
To the ardent, meditating brahmaria. 

Routing the hosts of Mara docs he stand 
Like as the sun when lighting up the sky.' 

He spent four weeks m contemplation under the tree, 
now called the Bodhi. after which he set out on hJs travels. 
On the way the daughters of Miira encounterrsd hint and tried 
to seduce him with their charms. The Lord was unmoved 
and asked them to go away. He said that such attempts 
might have had success with men who had not subdued the 
passions but not with him.* Baffled in thetr attempts the 
daughters returned to their father. Further on. the newly 
awakened Buddha met two merchants. Tapus.sa and Bhallika. 
who offered him some gruel of barley and honey. These 
two came to be the first lay disciples of the Buddha, and this 
was the beginning of the formation of a band of lay disciples. 

The Lord then began to have misgivings in bis mind. 
Said he to himself: 

This that through many toils [ have won. 

Enough, why should I make it known? 

By folk with lust and hate consumed. 

This truth will not be understood.^ 

1. S’irt.y., MahiVBgBB, t, 1,1 (TtHuUlien by Homprl. 

3. NklinAliii.s hi^ KuMiiibi^H pojii. 13,1^ 

3* Vinaya^ I, ;S^3, 
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But better counsel prevaited. and be fell that at least 
a few clear-sighted men would surely understand the new 
gospel, and renounce their misguided beliefs. His momen¬ 
tary dejection gave way to a keen desire to impart his know¬ 
ledge to the world. With this new determination he thought 
of visiting his okJ teachers but boifi of them had died a little 
while ago. Then he thought of going to Banaras’, which was 
a centre of learning even in those days, to teach his phili>sophy 
to the gr<^up of five monks who bad once become his disciples 
and then left him in despair. He approached the deer park 
of Rapaiana (Samath’, near Banaras) where the five monks 
lived, and addressed them on the Middle Path for the hrst 
lime, thereby setting in motion his tJfutr/ttacaira. An ascetic 
should avoid the two CKtiemes, addiction to pleasures of the 
senses, as well as to self-torment, and follow the middle 
course. After a long discourse the five monks were con¬ 
verted to Gautama's view. Thus were laid the foundations 
of the Buddha's Safigba fCburchb 

Kasyapa of Uruvela, a tireworshipping brahmana with 
matted hair, was performing a great sacrifice when the 
Buddha performed a miracle. The brahmanas could not kin¬ 
dle a fire without the Buddha's permission. When the fire 
was kindled, there was a great flood. Flic Buddha, how¬ 
ever. saved the wicrificers and Kasyapa along with his follow¬ 
ers joined the Sangha. Accomptmi^ by them all, the 
Buddha went to the hill of Gayasirsa and delivered his 
famous sermon on Burning. From Gayasira he went on to 
Rijagrhu. the capital of Magadha, lo redeem the promise 
he had made to Bimbisara, the king, who had presented his 
bamboo-grove to the Sangha for use as a monastery. 

Then came the conversion of the foremost pair of the 
Buddha's brotherhood of monks. En the capital of Ma^dha 
lived Sanjaya, an ascetic, with a large iiumbcf of pupils in¬ 
cluding ^ariputra and Maudgalyayana, The former heard 
from the lips of Aivajil.a Buddhist monk, the following verse, 

I, Pron* WaliifflR. 

X Pixm. Slrfilth, 
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Of those things which spring from cause 
The cause has been told by the Btiddha; 

And their suppression likewise 
The great recluse has revealed,‘ 

A,s he Iciirnl the full meaning of this verse from Asvajit. 
Sariputm became a disciple of the Buddha, and Maudgiilya* 
yana followed his example. The Saiigha was enriched by the 
addition of these intelligent brahmanas, who became the chief 
disciples of the Master. Their canhJy remtiins are still pre¬ 
served a ltd worshipped in sacred places.' 

A year after the Awakening. Suddhodans heard of his 
son's glory and invited him to visit Kapilavostu. The 
Buddha accordingly came to his parental home. Suddho- 
dana did homage to his son as he was now a holy man. On 
the following day. the Buddha made a round of the city for 
alms. To his wife. Yafodhara, he looked more glorious in 
the monk's garb than he had done in his princely apparel. 
She threw herself at his feet and said to her son. “Dear 
Rahula. ask your father for your inheritance.” The Buddha 
conferred on the boy a higher inhcrilance than worldly pelf 
by making him a novice, a probationer for monkhood, tlun* 
dreds of iakya raias doffed their finery and put on yellow 
robes. Even Upali, the ^rnily barber and keeper of the 
royal wardrobe, renounced his home and became a follower 
of the Buddha. 

Important additions continued to be made to the congre¬ 
gation of lay disciples. Anathapindika', a rich merchant of 
Sravasti. bought from Ihince Jeta a large park for as many 
gold pieces as would cover the whole ground. There he 
erected a monastery, Jciavona Vihiira, and made a gift of 
it lo the Sangha. Prasenajit. the king of Ko^la, Vi^kha. a 
rich lady, and many eminent people of Ko^la became lay 

I. VEiuiyB, 

In rflint wrvf? mnliTiTtnl in it i7n!ti;Ljml 

«lup4kiLi S^nt'lo rrerin wImjIv liuui Iwn ttmi dopoifi R nl in a tiOiMlon 

miwum, 
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disciples of the Btiddha, He then went <0 Rajagrba where 
he fell ill and was ircaied by ihe royal physician. Jivaka 
Kumantbhitya, u children's speciulist. The paiieni paid for 
his bodily cure by effcciirg Ihe mental cure of Ihe physician 
who also joined the lay Buddhists, 

Three years afterwards a quarrel arose between ibe 
^kyas and Koliyas about the water o! Ihe river separating 
their territories. Hod it not been for Lord Ouddha's inter¬ 
vention. the quarrel would have grown into a fierce battle 
This event was followed by the death of Suddhodnna and 
Gauiaml. the widowed stepmother ofjhe Buddha, asked her 
son for admission to the Sangha. Atianda, the personal 
attendant of the Master, strongly supported her cause. This 
was the beginning of an Order of nuns in India. Until then 
women in the «x)uniry had no right to spiritual salvation 
through the renunciation of the home. 

Years rolled by. The Master and his disciples travelled 
all over the country combating old superstitions, the old 
values based on birth, and animal sucriJice. denouncing the 
spirit of revenge and praising morality, the threefold path 
of purity and rational ihoughu The Sahgha continued to 
incrc^i^ in strength r The s argumeiiiis were pcrsuii'^ 

sive but sometimes he performed miracles to support his 
claims much to the chagrin of the briihmanas and other sec¬ 
tarians. They tried to traduce the Buddha with the help of 
a courtesan named Ciflca, The poor woman suffered heavy 
punishment for her gutU of incriminating the Buddha. A 
similar fate awaited SundarT, who claimed that the Buddha 
was in love with her. 

When the Buddha was 72 years of age. King Birobisara 
of Magadha was murdered by his son Ajuta^tru. The new 
king was an admirer of Devadatta, a monk of the Sahgha. 
These two had designs on the life of the Master and set mur¬ 
derers upon him. Instead of doing him any harm they fell 
prostrate at his feet, Devadatta hurled a piece of ^k at 
the Master from a height but only a splinter hit him. A 
last effort was made by letling loose a mad elephant on the 
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Buddha, bul the animal humbly bowed down bdbre the 
Master. Frustrated in his murderous attempts, DevadaUa 
brought about a schism in the brotherhood and oTganu'ed a 
rival Sangha> Before he could commit more mischief he 
died of bleeding from the mouth. 

Two years before the passing of the Master, his clan 
met with a great misfortune. VidCdabha, a son of King 
Prasenajit of koSata and of the daughter of one of the 
Sakya rajas, was on a visit to hts mother's family, where he 
was insulted for^his low birth. Enraged, he vowed to take 
revenge on the Sukyas. Undeterred by the expostulations of 
the Master, he, after the death of his father, man^hed against 
Kapilavastu and put to the sword the whole Sakya clan. 
Great must have been the distress of the old Master to receive 
the news of this massacre, in spile of his semions on Peace, 
Still he kept moving from pbcc to place, delivering his ser¬ 
mons on morality, peace, universal love and purity. 
Amrapall; the famous courtesan, presented her mango-grove 
to the Sahgha, the last great gift during the Master’s lifeiimc. 
When the Buddha approached his eightieth year, he fell that 
hts end was at hand. 

He explained to Ananda many matters concerning the 
Law iDharmai and Discipline and told his pupils that he hud 
unfolded to them all that a good and benevolent teacher 
ought and that henceforth his word should be their teacher. 
The massacre of the ^kyas was fxsilowed by the death of 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana within one week. The Muster 
was at Pava, Cunda. a blacksmith of the town, invited him 
to a meal of rice, cakes and 3:liktiram<tddava- There is no 
agreement among the schobrs about the meaning of the last 
word. It may be either a boars tender flesh or some kind of 
edible herb. Whatever ii might have been, it was dtflkulL to 
digest and the Buddha was taken ill with dysentery. His 
illness, however, did not prevent him from going on to 
Ku^inagara. Here be asked Ananda to spread a cloth on 
the ground between two sal trees. He was born between two 
sal trees and was to die in a similar place. He lay down like 
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s lion and gave his last adnionilions to ihotisands of monks 
and lay folk who had assembled to have a last glimps® 
him. The following were his last words: “Now. monks, I 
have nothing more to tell you but that all that Is composed is 
liable to decay! Strive after salvation energetically." 

His remains were cremated with royal honours. A bat* 
tie for the possession of his mortal remains for ^ity wor¬ 
ship was stopped by Drona. a brahmana. Eight stupas were 
erected in different parts of India to house his relics. The 
death of the Buddha took place on the full moon of 
Vaiiakha tMay> as did his birth and awakening. The day 
is therefore called the thrice-sacred day. 

The teaching of Lord Buddha may be divided into iwo 
groups: (D philosophical, and Uil moral. The two groups 
are interwoven in such a way that the one cannot be under- 
stood property without a knowledge of the other. The fun¬ 
damental principle of the Buddha’s philosophy is the theory 
of Causation or Dependent Origination, Anccording to this 
theory, the continuous caisience of a being is like a wheel of 
causes and effects. Ignorance gives rise to actions, then in 
their turn come consciousness, phenomena (nama-rupa>. the 
si)t senses, contact, feeling, craving, grasping, becoming, birth 
and sufferings. If the last effect is to be destroyed, 
the primary cause, which is ignorance, must be destroyed. 

Another important theory of the Buddha concerns the 
Four Noble Truths, the first being that all existence is full of 
suffering. The second truth is that all suffering has a cause. 
The third truth is that suffering can be made to come to an 
end and the last that there is a way to end suffering. 

The critics of Buddhism vrill no doubt consider the first 
two truths pessimistic but the other two certainly provide 
grounds fur optimism. Why does the Buddha say that the 
existence of a being is full of suffering? Because all things 
arc subject lo rebirth, decay, disease, death, and. again, rebirth. 
Even pleasures and worldly happineiis lead one to sorrow 
because they are transitory and the loss of pleasure and happi¬ 
ness is worse than never to have had them. 
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Just as a good dtictor tries to discover the cause of the 
malady before administering a remedy, the Buddha, the great 
spiritual doctor, trieil to lind the ultimate cause of worldly 
sulTcring. not only the suffering of human beings but that 
of all animate creatures. He found the cause to be ignorance 
or craving arising from it. The doctor removes the cause 
of the paticm’.s cljsea.se and Ihus cures H. The Buddha simi- 
larly asks (he people to remove (heir ignorance of truth and 
their craving for happiness. The cessation of suffering is 
called nirvana, the Jiimmrfm honum. beyond lugicat rca.soning 
and beyond description. It is not a negative condition but 
a positive, uncoriditioncd state realized by Ihe mind- 

How can this nirvana be attained? By the Fourth Noble 
Truth, the Noble Eightfold Path. It ts also called the Mid¬ 
dle Path by which the wayfarer avoids the two extremes. He 
neither follows the path of sdf-mortification nor that of sclf- 
i ndulgc nee. P uri ng the Buddha s I i me ascetics of ten observed 
fasts, led abhorrent lives, exposed llienisdve.s to fires burn¬ 
ing around them or slept upon spikes thinking that the mind 
was exalted by torturing the body. Like the Epicureans of 
Europe, the self-indulgent seekers thought nothing of this 
world and the next, of rebirth, karma and its fruit, and led 
lives of luxury and sin. The Buddha's Pmh followed neither, 
hoi led to vi.-iion. knowledge, tranquility and nirvana. Formu¬ 
lated by the Buddha, it is an evidence of his logical reason¬ 
ing and practical wisdom. Eiach step in ibe process is an 
inevitable advance on the path leading to the ideal. 

The first .slep is the riftfif vietv. Rid yourself of all supers¬ 
titions. animism and primitive riles, give up your faith In 
Ihe cruel animal or human .sacrifice, in the inequality of 
human bcing.s. and in the existence of a prime creator of the 
universe and depend on your own powers of pure reasoning. 
This step gave Buddhism it-s rational basts. If one's view is 
wrong, one’s determination is bound to be faulty, Righi 
menftd rcsitlve is the foundation of all greal uchicvcmcnis 
provided it is based on the right view. Jf one believes in 
racial, social or communal discrimination, one's delermina- 
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(ion is sure to prove irancful to (he world. Righi speech re- 
suits from right dctcrjnin;ition and action is preceded by 
speech. Words free from lies, anger, abuse, calumny and 
slander are the right speech which is followed by right arthn. 
Abstinence from killing, stealing, indulgence in passions and 
from drinking intoxicants is the negative aspect of right action, 
while charily, truth, service, and kindness constitute the 
positive one. 

Right livelihdttd is the outcome of right action. Wrong 
means of livelihood are those which ciiuse sulTcring to oihera. 
Trafficking in deadly weapons, in animals for slaughter, in 
human beings for slavery and intoslcating drinks and poisons 
are examples. A monk is not allowed to do any bodily ser¬ 
vice for a layman in exchange for food or clothing. He 
must earn his alms only by his goodwill towards others. 
Right effort consists in strenuous endeavour by a person for 
his own mental and moral elevation. He should first give 
up his bad hiibiLs. acquire new good ones, keep himself free 
from evil tendencies and promote the good qualities that he 
may have acquired already. The Buddha lays great stress 
on his step which he counted among the ten perfections 
tparamilast that a Bodhisaitva must achieve before his 
enlightenment. ^4'*^ miridfutness is the altention paid lo 
the activities and weaknesses of onc^s body and mind, l^e 
last step in the middle path is right concenirath>n. the fixing 
of the mental faculties on a single object. This ability is 
useful not only to the spiritually incUmsd but is essential m 
all pursuits, whether they are .scientific, literary, artistic or 

religious. . , - . 

The Middle Path is aptly set forth m the following 

verse! 


Of all sin the avoidance. 

Of merit the acctuisllion. 

Of mind the purification. 

This is the Buddha’s admonition. 

I. DliBitnmripeJA 
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Speaking of thij Noble Eightfold Path. Dr. Rhys Davids 
says: **If (his Buddhist ideal of perfect life is retnarkable 
when compared with the thought of India at that time, it Is 
equally instructive when looked at from the comparative 
point of view."' 

The Buddha accepted the ancient Indian theory of karma. 

It fays down that the deeds of a being dcieitntne the state 
of life into which he will be reborn. “We Rnd inequality 
prevailing everywhere. Some are born rich, others poor; 
some are beautiful, others ugly; some are intelligent, others 
witless- What is the reason of this?" asked King Milinda. 
His teacher replied that this anomaly was due to the karma 
of each being in his former life and quoted the Buddha's 
words in support. “Every living being has karma as its 
master, its inheritance, its congenital cause, its kinsman, its 
refuge. It is karma that differentiates all beings into low I 
and high states."’ The karma or deed may be menial, oral^ 
or physical. Its nature is judged by the lU^ompanying voli- 
tion. Involuntary or unconscious acts are not treated as4 
karma. 

According to the Buddhist doctrine of karma, one is not 
always compelled by an iron necessity to go through worldly 
joys and sorrows from one life to another. Karma is not 
piedestination imposed on us by some mysterious creator to 
which we must helplessly submii ourselves. Though of pre- 
Buddhisi origin, the doctrine of karma was highly developed 
by the Buddha and his followers, who held that a being 
possesses the freedom of will to act, irrespective of his acts 
in his previous births. EKistence, whether in bad or good 
CO nd it ions, is impermanent though the latter is the better of 
the two. The best is freedom from karma, naiskarmya, lead* 
ing to Arhatship and consequently to nirvana fmok^ of the 
Brahmanical philosophyi, the total eMinction of personality, 
During one of his sermons, the Buddha pointed to the flame 
of a lamp, saying it was passing through a cycle of 

1^ Afiioriciui p, Ti3*l. 
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rebirih and death. Then he blew out the flame and said, 
“The flame is now extinguished. It will not bum any 
longer. The same is the case with an Arhat who attains 
nirvana (lit. extinction! for he will be born no tnore.”^ 
Nirvana has a secondary meaning when it stands for the ex- 
tiaction of the springs of action: craving, hatred, delusion 
(moha), or their opposites. 

Nirvana^ (he ideal, requites constant spiritual exercise and 
contemplation. Before soaring into the subtle regions of 
thought, the yogin or the spiritual aspirant cultivates the four 
noble sentiments, Brahmavih^s. which give a foretaste of 
life in the Brahma world. Metia or universal love, karupa 
or compassion, muditii or sympathetic joy and upekkba or 
equanimity are the four sentiments which know no bounds of 
lime, space or class. The Buddha imbued the robber 
Ahgulimala's mind with metia and the robber was converted 
into a spiritual wayfarer. When your fellow beings are in 
misery, you must fee! compassion for them and when they 
are happy you must feel happiness. These feelings are not 
restricted to mankind alone but cover all beings, past, pre¬ 
sent, future, whether of this world or of other worlds. 
Equanimity should be so real that you should feel the same 
towards a man who besmears your arm with sandal paste 
and one who hacks your other arm with an axe. Universal 
love and equanimity are also regarded as the perfections 
Iparamitas) of the Bodhisaiivu. 

The code of morality of the Buddhist is mainly founded 
on the Buddha's word, while the Buddha himself repeatedly 
says that the Dharma is ancient and passed on by the rsis or 
holy men from age to age. The rules of induct for the 
j monks and nuns arc definite and are given in the Book of 
Kscipline. The ideal of the monastic order is nirvana 
I while that of lay devotees, or worldly folk, is rebirth in a 
higher heaven. They perform meritorious acts, give charities 
to monks, brahmanas and the indigent people, worship their 
ancestors and observe fasts four times every month. The lay 

1. Haipyutli, i, iw i Sull.nipit*, i33. 
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devotees take the vow lo follow the five commandments 
(^lasl ihronghout their lives. They are forbidden to deprive 
any animaL of its life, to take what is not given, to tell false¬ 
hood. to commit adultery and to use intoxicants. For days 
when fasts are lo be observed, there are three additional 
prohibitions. 

The Buddha disapproved of superstitious rites and cere- 
tnomes and degrading ascetic practices. He strove to remove 
caste distinctions. As he says: 

One does not become a brahmai^ by birth. 

One does not become ao outcast by birth. 

One becomes a brahmaoa by act. 

One becomes an outcast by act.' 

The Buddha condemned violence against others in any 
form whatsoever. Sacrilices in which animals—and some¬ 
times human beings—were killed and battles in which men 
were put to the sword were condemned by him. Forbear¬ 
ance. according to him. was a greater virtue than the exercise 
of the martial spirit. He wanted every man to be virtuous 
and wise and not only a chosen few. He preached the 
dharma for the welfare and happiness of everyman tbo/rn- 
fana). He said, “O, monks, go on a round for alms to 
dilTcrenl places. Don't go twain to the same place to preach 
the Dharma." He used the mother tongue of the peo^e for 
his sermons instead of an artihcial language understood only 
by the learned few, ‘The Buddha's religion U not a dogmatic 
and elaborate system of rites, runes or prayers but a way of 
life, of purity in thinking, speaking and acting. The 
Buddha was the first rationalist of the world who asserted 
that one was one's owm saviour and master without refer¬ 
ence to any outside power. 




CHAPTER IV 


Four Buddhist Councth 

The First Council 

According to Pali tradition recorded in canonical and 
non-canonical lileralurc. three Sangitis (necitalsi or Councils 
were held to draw up the canonical texts and the creed in 
their pure form. The First Council was held at Rajagrhu 
immediately after the parinirvana of the Buddha. It b 
accepted by critical scholarship that the First Council settled 
the Dhamma and the Vinaya and there Is no ground for the 
view that the Abhidhamma formed part of the canon adopted 
at the First Council. It is held that Mahakassapa presided 
over the assembly in which Upali and Ananda took an 
important part. There was seldom dissension over doctrinal 
matters, but the Council was necessitated by the pious 
determination of the disciples of the Lord to preserve the 
purity of his leaching. 

The tradition preserved in the lllh khandhaka of the 
Cullavagga has been accepted as authoritative in the different 
accounts found in extra-canonical literature, such as the 
Drpavarn.sa and the Mahavuinsa. 

It U asserted in the Cullavagga that Mahakassapa was not 
present at the mahaparinirvana of the Buddha at Kuiinagara. 
While he was proceeding from Piva to Kustnacaru with a 
large retinue, the news of the decease of ^he Master was 
brought to him by a naked ascetic of the Ajivika sect It 
is fecorded that a thera called Subhadda exhorted the monks, 
who were vociferous in their lamentations, to refrain from 
expressing grief, and called upon them to think the occasion 
a good riddance. Since they were treated as so many 
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scfioolboys by the Master, who often admonished them for 
their unbecoming conduct, they wouJd now be free to do as 
they ihotight fit without let or hindrance. This irreverent 
remark fijfcd the Venerable Mahakassapa with alann for the 
future safety and purity of the Dhamma preached by the 
Master. Mahakassapa also bad other reasons for anxiety as 
pointed out in the Mahavarpsa^. He received the garment of 
the Master as a token of authority equal to that of the Master 
and was determined to fuJfif the Master's command to estalv 
fish the holy truth. The remark of Subhadda was a dear 
indication of the necessity of convening a Council for the 
futhJment of this noble objecuve. 

It may be observed in this connection that Subhadda 
was not the only person to have such thoughts. There were 
many others who felt that with the passing of the Master 
the Dhamma be had taught would disappear. The account in 
the Tibetan Dulva and also that of Yuan Chwang refer to 
this general feeling of doubt and consternation as having been 
the motive for the convocation of the First Council. 

After Some deliberation the town of Rajagrha was selected 
for the meeting of the Council. It is said that the Council 
held near the SaptaparnT Cave, (hough according to the 
Tibetan Dulva it is supposed to have taken place at the 
Nyagrodha Cave. The authority of the Cuilavagga. however, 
need not be called in question and it has been followed by 
almost ail subsequent accounts. 

The Lokottaraviida account places the venue of the 
CouncH on the nonbem side of Mount Vebhara (or 
Vatbhara), while in Alvagho;p's account, the lndra.<cilu Cave 
of Mount Ordhrakvita is memtoned. It is stated in the Pali 
Chronicle that the SaptaparnT Cave was situated on the side 
of Mount Vcbhara and that a pandal was erected at the 
instance of King Ajataiatru outside of this cave. The site of 
the cave, however, has not yet been definitiely idenLihed. None 
the less, there is no dispute about the fact that it is at 
Rajagrba that the First Council met. It wtjs evidently select- 

I. Rm .MaJuSvAipM. Umptet IIJ, 
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ed because accommodation was plentiful and there was no 
difficulty about supplies. Tt is also said in the Dulva that 
^djagrha was selected because King Ajata&tm was a him 
believer in the Buddhist faith and that he would therefore 
make ample provision for food and lodging. The accounts 
in the Mahuvaipsa and Samanta^jmsadika lend support to this 
assertioa. Hence, the omission of the name of Ajatn^tru 
in the Cullavagga need not be regarded as evidence against 
the authenticity of this account 

The meedng actually took place in the second month 
of the rainy season. In the Samanta'-pasadika we find a 
detailed description of the ceremom'es which look place 
about six weeks before the actual opening of the session. 

• Allowing for natural exaggerations, it may be affirmed that 
Mahakassapa took the initiative and chose four hundred 
and ninety-nine bhikkhus to form the Council- It is 
stated in the Cullavagga and confirmed in the Dipavaipsa 
that the number of monks was chosen in pursuance of a 
vote by the general congregation of monks assembled on the 
occasion and at the place of the parinibbana of the Master- 

There is general agreement that the number of the 
monks selected was five hundred. Yuan Cbwang, however, 
makes tt a thousand which may be an excusable exaggeratioa 
considering the long interval between the event and Yuan 
Chwang's time. 

There was, however, some protest regarding the omission 
of Ananda from the number of oouncUlors chosen. In the 
Cultavagga, It is stated that the bhikkhus strongly interceded 
for Ananda. though he had not attained Arhathood, because 
of the high moral standard he had r^ched and also because 
he had learnt the Ohamma and the Vinaya from the Master 
himself, 

Ananda was eventually accepted by Mahakassapa as a 
result of the motion on the part of the monks. The proce- 
dure followed regarding Ananda has. however, given rise 
to a controversy. It will be observed that Ananda was 
brought to trial in the course of the proceedings. The 
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Dulva. however, places the irial before ihc meciing of (be 
Council. The account of the Culluvagga is followed by the 
Vtnu^as of the Mahisasalcas and Mahasaiighiluis and declares 
I hat Ananda had to meet certain charges after the recital of 
tjie Dhamma and the Vinaya. but there is no allusion to 
Ananda's failings jn the pTpuvamsa. the Mahavatnsa. Buddha- 
ghosa's Samanta-pasadika and the Mahavaslu. 

Ptoceedittgs of the Coumit 

The procedure followed at the Council was a simple one. 
With the permission of the Sangha, the Venerable Maho- 
kassapa asked questions on the Vinaya of the VeneraNc 
UpiilL All these questions related to the four Parajikas, the 
matter, the occasion, the individual concerned, the principal 
rule, the amended rule as well as to the question as lo who 
would be guilty and who innocent of these Parhjikas. In 
this way the Vinaya text was agreed upon at the Council. 

The turn of Ananda came next. The subject mailer of 
the Sutia-piuika. in alt the five Nikiiyas. was formulated as 
questions for Ananda who gave appropriate answers. These 
questions followed the lines adopted in those on the Vinaya— 
the occasion of the sermons and the person or persons with 
reference to whom they were given. The answers given by 
Ananda settled the corpus of the Sutta-pi^ka. 

Buddhaghosa in the Samama-pasadika gives a detailed 
account of the constituent pans of the Vinaya and the 
SutUi'pitaka that were recited at the Council. 

According to all these different accounts, beginning with 
the Cullavugga and ending with the Samarna-pasadiku, the 
entire business of the Council Ls said to have been conducted 
by Mahiikassapa, Upaii and Artanda. The Dlpavmp^* 
however, gives a more reprcsenialivc character to the 
proceedings and the results achieved. The texts are said to 
have been compiled by the bhiksus following the lead of 
Upali in the Vinaya and that of Ananda in respect of the 
Dhamma. The works as arranged and settled are ascribed 
to the collective authorship of the whole Council of bhiksuv 
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The account given in the Mahavastu differs materially 
from the Pali tradttiori. tt h staled that Kaiyayana was the 
leading exponent and the subject of the discourse was 
Da&bhumis. The Mahavastu. however, is the Vinaya of 
the Lokottatavadins. a sect which came into existence long 
after the Mahasanghikas had brought about the schism in 
the Church. 

There is. however, no mention of the Abbidbamma- 
pitaka as having been a subject of discussion at the First 
Council. In later tiierature. however, questions were raised 
regarding the authenticity of the Abhidhamma as an integral 
part of the Canon, and this is signilicant. 

Charges agoinsi AnamJti 

As already mentioned, there was considerable agitation 
over the admission of Ananda to the Synod. Mahakassapa 
is said to have entertained misgivings regarding his admis¬ 
sion on the ground of his failure to reach Arhathood. 
which he did actually reach on the eve of the session of 
the Council. But in spite of this achievement and of the 
belief and convention that the attainment of Arfeihood 
emancipates a man from all guilt and punishment, Ananda 
was arraigned by the monks on several charges whkh he 
explained as follows: 

<I> He could not formulate the lesser and minor precepts, 
as he was overwhelmed with grief at ibe imminent death of 
the master. 

<21 He had to tread upon (he garment of the Master 
while sewing it as there was no one to help him, 

<3) He permitted women to salute first the body of the 
Master because he did not want to detain them. He also 
did this -for their edification. 

<41 He was under the influence of the evil one when he 
forgot to request the Ma.stcf to enable him to continue his 
study for a kalpa. 

<51 He had to plead for the admission of women into 
the Order out of consideration for Mahaprajapati Cautami 
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who nuncd the Master in hus infancy. 

The charges are difFeienily framed in the other Vinayas. 
According to the Dulva, two other charges also seem 
to have been brought against Ananda. first that he failed 
to supply drinking water to the Buddha though he had thrice 
asked for it and secondly, that he showed the privy parts of 
the Buddha to men and women of low character. H'ts 
replies were (6) that the water of the river was muddy, and 
(7> (hat the cAhibilion of the privy parts would rid those 
concerned of their sensuafity. These replies may be taken 
as having satisfied the Assembly. 

Another important item of business transacted at the 
First Council was the passing of the highest penally 
(Brshmadanda) on Channa who was the charioteer of (he 
Master on the day of the Great Renunciation. This monk 
had slighted every member of the Order, high and low, 
and was arrogant in the extreme. The penaity imposed 
was complete social boycott. When the punishment was 
announced to Channa he was seized with profound repent¬ 
ance and grief and was purged of all his weaknesses. In 
short, he became an Arhat. The punishment atttomaiically 
ceased to be effective. 

Briefly, the proceednigs of the First Councit achieved 
four results: (1) the settlement of the Vinaya under the 
leadership of Upali, (2> the settlcntent of the texts of the 
Dhamma under the leadership of Ananda. 13) the trial of 
Ananda. and (4) the punishment of Channa. 

There is. however, a difference between the account of 
the Cullavagga and that of the Duiva regarding the trial of 
Ananda. According to the former, the trial took place 
practically after the conclusion of the main business, whereas 
in the Duiva it comes before his admission to the Council 

Prof. Oldenbcrg Is sceptical about the historical autben- 
Ticily of the First Council. The irreverent remark of 
Subhadda^ is also found in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta. but 
there is hot the slightest allusion to the holding of the 
Council. This doubt based on omission is at best an 
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argumentum ex sifentio. The unanimous iraditton among 
alt the ix-'hools of Buddhism cannot therefore be brushed 
aside as a pious fabrication. In spite of the minor discre¬ 
pancies there is a substantia] core of agreement regardins 
the convention of the First ConijcU. which was a logicaJ and 
ecclesiastical necessity. It was natural that the creed of the 
Church should be determined in a systematic way after the 
passing of the Master, Fortunately^ Prof. Oldenbcrg appears 
to plough a lonely furrow. Scholars, both Eastern and 
Western, are aJI united in their rejection of this scepticism. 

The Second Council 

The Second Council was held at Vaisali a century after 
the passing of the Master. The tirne recorded should be 
taken as a round number. It is recoided in the Cullavagga 
that the monks of the Vajji country were rn the habit of 
practising the Ten Potnu Idasa va(thuni) which were regarded 
as unorthodox by Ya^, the son of Kaka^aka. He declared 
these practices to be illegal and immoral in the extreme. 
The Vajji tnonks. however, pronounced the penalty of patj- 
suranTya-kamma upon him. This necessitated the offender's 
apologizing to the laity who had been forbidden by Ya£a to 
carry out the precepts of the Vajji monks. 

Ya^ defended his own view before the laity and by his 
eloquent advocacy won them over to fais side. This increased 
the fury of the offending monks who pronounced the 
punishment of ukkhepaniya-kamma upon him, which meant 
his virtual expulsion from the Brotherhood. 

The Ten Points or Indulgences described in the Culla¬ 
vagga are as follows: 

(i> Singiionakappa, or the practice of carrying salt in a 
horn. This practice is irantrary to paetttiya 38 
which prohibits the storage of food. 
liJt Dvahgulakappa, or the praaice of taking meals when 
the shadow is two Angers broad. This is against 
paeittiya 37 which forbids the taking of food after 
midday. 
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<ur) Camantarakappa, or tbe practice of going to an- 
other vilbge and taking a jiccond meal there on 
the same day. This is .opposed to paciltiya 35 
which forbids ovcr-eailng. 

tivf Aviisakappa, or the observance of the Uposuiha 
ceremonies in various pSaces in the same parish. 
This practice contravenes the Mahavagga niles of 
residence in a parish tsima). 
tv) Anumatikappa, or obtaining sanction for a deed 
after it is done. This also amoonts to a breach of 
monastic discipline. 

(vl) Acinnakappa, or using customary practices as precc' 
denis. This a iso belongs to the above category. 
tvii> Amathilakappa, or the drinking of buftermilk after 
meals. This practice is in contravention of padtiiya 
35 which prohibits over-cating. 
tviii) Jalogirp-paturp, or the drinking of toddy. This prac¬ 
tice is opposed to pacittiya S) which forbids the 
drinking of intoxicants. 

lix) Adasakaip-nisldanarn. or using a rug which has no 
fringe. This is contrary to pacitliya 89 which pro¬ 
hibits the use of borderless sheets, 
tx) Jatarupa raja tarn, or the ucceptunce uf gold and silver 
which is forbidden by rule 18 of the Nissaggiya- 
pacitttya. 

The VenerabJc Vasa openly declared these practices to be 
unlawful. After the sentence of excommunicaiion had been 
passed on him, he went to Kausamin and sent messengers 
10 the bhiksus of the Western Country and of Avanii and 
of the Southern Country, 'inviting them to a.<isemb)e and 
decide the question in order to arrest the growth of trreligion 
and ensure the preservation of the Vtnaya. 

Next, he proceeded to the Ahogaiiga hill where 
Sambhtila SanavasT dwelt. He saluted the venerable monk 
and expounded the Ten Theses advocated by the Vajjian 
monks. He invited him (o lake up this question in earnest 
The Venerable SanavSsT agreed to do so. About the sanic 
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time, some sixty Arhats came from the Wcster/i Countiy 
and assembled on the Ahogahga hill. About dghty-eight 
from Avantl and the Southern Country also joined them. 
These monks dcctaied the question to be hard and subtle. 
They thought of the Venerable Revala who was a| Soieyya 
and was celebrated for his learning and piety. They pro¬ 
posed to meet him and enlist his support. After a good 
deal of travelling they met the Venerable Revaia Sabajati. 
On the advice of Sambhutu Sanavisi. he approached the 
Venerable Revata and placed the isiuc before him. One 
by one, Bhik^u Revata brought up the Ten Pomu and asked 
for his opinion. Each one of them was declared to be invalid 
by the Venerable Revata. 

Meanwhile, the Vajjian monks were not idle. They also 
went to Sahajali in order to enlist the support of the Vene^ 
mbic Revata. They offered him rkh presents which the 
Venerable Revata refused with thanks. However, they 
induced his disciple, Ultara, to Lake up Ihcir eaifse^ but he 
failed. At the suggestion of Revata, the monks proceeded 
to Vaisali in order to settle the dispute at the place of its 
origin. Seven hundred monks met in a Council, but there 
was much rambling talk and fruitless discussion. In order 
to avoid further waste of time and irrelevant discussion, the 
matter was referred to a committee consisting of four monks 
from the East and four from the West. HhLkkhu Ajita was 
appointed the seal-regulator. The Venerable Sabbakoml 
was elecied president. The Ten Points were pul one by 
one and they were declared unlawful. The questions we^e 
Slated again and the same decisian was arrived at in the 
full assembly of the CounciL 

The unanimous verdict of the assembiy declared the 
conduct of the Vajjian monks to be unlawful. 

The account given above is taken from the Cullavagga. 
The accounts in the Mahuvagga and the DipEvatfisa add 
certain points and raise Ihe number of the bhiksjjs to an 
exiraordinurily high figure. According to the Dipa'iraimsa 
and the Sarnttnia-passidikS* the Council was held in I he 
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reign of King Katnwicji, a descendent of Ajata^tru. 
KiiJa^kii. though formerly in favour of the Vajijian monks, 
was prevailed upon to give his support to the Councit o| 
the Theras. The OTpavanisa mentions that the bhifcsus of 
Vaisali held another Council which was attended by ten 
ihou^nd monks. It was called the Great Councit (Maba- 
sahgiti). According to the Mahavarpsa. a council of seven 
hundred iheras compiled the Dhamma. In the Samanta- 
pasadika. Buddhaghosa observes that after the ftna] judg¬ 
ment.. the seven hundred bhiksus engaged in The recital of the 
Vinaya and the Dhamma and drew up a new edition resulting 
in the Pitakas, Nikayas« Ahgas and Dharmask hand has. 

There arc slight divergences in the Chinese and Tibetan 
versions. The Northern^ version generally puts the date of 
the Council 110 years after the nirvana of the Ritdrfha la 
spite of these minor ditferenccs there is substantial agree¬ 
ment on the genesis of the Council and the matters discussed 
and decided. Oldenbcrg. however, throws doubt on the 
genuineness of the Council on the ground that the Vinaya 
text does not take note of the propositions tH.sgnuciid at 
Vaisali, but these points are neither positive nor strong 
enough to prove the unanimous tradition of the Buddhist 
schools to be an invention of later writers. The story of the 
Second Council has every reason to be accepted as genuine. 
It resulted in a schism in the Buddhist Church and the seces¬ 
sion of the Mahasahghtkas which is confirmed by later 
evidence.’^ 

The Third Council 

The Third Council was held at.FatalJputra under the aegis 
of the celebrated Buddhist monarch, Priyadaiii Asoka. 
Afoka was won over to the Buddhist faith within a few 
years of bis accession to the throne. The occasion for the 
Third Council was supplied by the need to establish the 
purity of the Canon which had been imperilled by the rise 
of different sects and their rival claims, teachings and 

I. i^irtlwr dcuik win b* rmind in ClMpten VJ-A Mjd XVI, 
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practices. According to Kern, the Third Council ^as not a 
generat Council but a party meeting of the Sihaviravlidins or 
Vibhajyavadtns. Tissa Moggaliputta-. who is reputed to have 
converted the Eni|x:ror to the Buddhist faith, was pained (o 
observe the corrupt practices that had crept into the Brother¬ 
hood and the heretical doctrines preached by sectarians 
of various descriptions. He succeeded in subduing the 
heresies and expelling the sectarians from the Church, The 
most significani outcome of the Council was that he restored 
the true faith and propounded the Abhidhamma treatise, the 
Katha-vatihu. during the session of the Council. 

There is an account of the miraculous birth of 
Moggaliputia Tissa and his convtrston (o the Buddhist faith 
in the Mahavamsa. The cardinal j»ints in the life of Tissa 
are that he was bom in a bruhmana family and learned the 
three Vedas before he was sixteen. He was. however, won 
over to the new faith by Thera Stggava and very soon 
attained to Arhatship with ail its attendant supernatural 
powers. It was under his Influence that the Emperor made 
over (|3 the Buddhist Order hts son Mahinda and daughter 
Sunghamilta. These two crossed to Lanka (Ceylonl and 
converted the whole island to the Buddhist faith. 

With the conversion of Ak>ka. the material prosperity 
of the monasteries grew by leaps and bounds and the monks 
lived in ease and comfort. The heretics who had lost their 
income and honour were attracted by these prospects to enter 
the Buddhist Order, They continued, however, to adhere to 
their old faiths and practices and preached their doctrines as 
the doctrines of the Buddha. This cau.<;cd extreme distress tO' 
Thera Moggalipulta who retired to a secluded retreat on 
the Ahogangii modutain up the Ganges and stayed there for 
seven years. 

The number of the hereucs and false monks became far 
larger than that of the true believers. The result was that for 
seven years no Uposatha or Pavarana ceremony was held in 
any of the monasteries. The community of ibc faithful monks 
refused to observe these feslivab with the heretics. The 
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Einperor was filled with distress ai this failure of the Brother¬ 
hood and sent commands for the observance of the Uposatba. 

A grievous blunder was commlited by the Minister who 
was entrusted with this task. He misunderstood the command 
and beheaded several monks for their refttsal to carry out 
the king's order. When this sad news was reported to Akika 
he was seized with grief and apologized for this inisdecd. He 
asked the Brotherhood whether they held him res|>onsib1e. 
Some thought him guilty, some not. The king was perplexed 
and enquired if there was any among the monks who could 
set his doubt at rest. They all said that only Thera Tissa, 
the son of Moggali, could answer his question. Thereupon 
the king sent messengers to the monk asking him to come 
down to Pataliputra. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, the Elder Tissa was 
prevailed upon to consent to journey by boat. On the 
Eirival of the great monk, the monarch himself came forward 
to receive him. He went knee-deep into the water and 
extended his right hand to the Thera as a token of great 
reverence. 

The venerable monk was lodged in the pleasure garden 
and shown e^cceeding reverence and courtesy. He was then 
asked to perform a miracle, which request he instantly com¬ 
plied with. This conlirmed the King In his faith, and he 
asked him whether he was guilty of the murder of the 
monks through his Minister. The Thera answered that 
there was no guih without evil intent. This satisfied the 
scruples of the King. 

The venerable monk instructed the King in the holy 
religion of the Buddha for a week. The King thereafter 
convoked an assembly of the whole comm unity of bhikkbus. 
He called the bhikkhus of several persua.sions to his presence 
and asked them to expound the teachings of the Blessed 
One. They set forth their misguided beliefs, such as the 
doctrine of the eternal soul, and so on. These heretical 
monL'i numbering sixty thousand were expelled from the 
Brotherhood by the King. He thereafter interrogated the 
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iruc believers about the doctrine uught by the Blessed One 
and they answered that it was Vibhajjavada 4the religion of 
analytical reasoning). When the Thera corroborated the 
truth of this answer, the King made the request that the 
hrolherhood should hold the Uposatha ceremony so that the 
whole community might be purifted of evil elements. The 
Thera was made the guardian of the Order. 

Thera Tissa thereafter elected a thousand bhtkkhus of 
the Brotherhood who were well versed in the three Pi^kas to 
miike a compilation of the true doctrine. For nine months he 
worked with the monks and the compilation of the true 
Tripiiaka was completed. This Council was held in the same 
manner and with the same zeal as those of Mahakassapa and 
Thera Yu.sa respectively. In the midst of the Council Thera 
Tissa set forth the KaihavatthU'pakarana wherein the heretical 
doctrines were thoroughly CJumincd and refuted. Thus 
ended the Third Council in w hich a thousand bhikkhus look 
part. 

One of the momentous results of this Council was the 
despatch of missionaries to the dilfcrent countries of the 
world for the propagation of the Saddhamma. Mahinda. 
the son of Aioka. and Sangbamitta. his daughter, were 
charged with missionary work in the Island of Ceylon, We 
have already mentioned the singular success of this mission 
in that island. From the edicts of A^ka we know of the 
various Buddhist missions he sent to far-off countries in Asia. 
Africa and Europe, It is to a large extent due to these mis¬ 
sionary activities that Buddhism became the ruling religion 
of a large part of mankind. 

The Fourth Courtcil 

The Fourth Council was held under the auspices of 
Kani^ka who was a powerful king of the Saka or Turuska 
race. He held sway over a wide tract of country including 
Kabul. Gandhiira, Sindh. North-West India. Kashmir and 
part of Madhyadesa. He was esteemed as highly by the 
Northern Buddhists as was Aioka. From numismatic evi- 
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dence it appears that originally he was an adherent of 
some form of Iranian religion, ami was bier converted to 
the Buddhist faith. Though we have no indisputable evidcTii^ 
of the dale of his oonversion. it is almost certain that the dale 
of the Council held under his inspiration and patronage was 
about fOO A-D, The place of the Assembly was, according to 
one authority, Jalandhar, and according to another. Kashmir. 
The Southern Buddhists do not recognize this Council and 
there is no reference to it in the Chronicles of Ceylon. It 
would not be wrong to assume that the Buddhists of the 
Theravada schools did not participate in the Council. 
According to a Tibetan record, one of the results of the 
Council was the settling of the dissensions in the Brother¬ 
hood. The eighteen sects were all acknowledged to be the 
teposiloiies of the genuine doctrine. According to Yuan 
Chwang, King Kaniska became interested in the Buddhist 
scriptures and sent for a monk every day to give him instruc¬ 
tion but, as the instruction differed and was often contradic¬ 
tory, the King was perplexed and consulted the Venerable 
Parsva about the true doctrine. It was on his advice that be 
decided to convoke a Council in which the various sects 
would be represemed. He was anxious to pul an end to the 
dissensions in the Church. The King built a monastery for 
the accommodation of 500 monks who were called upon* to 
write commentaries on ihc Pitakas. The commentary on. the 
Sulta-pitaka was composed in 100.000 slokas- The Vinaya- 
vibhii^, a commentaiy on the Vinaya. also consisted of 
IfX),000 slokas, and the Abhidharma-vibhiisa, which was 
composed in the Council, also ran to the same number. 

The proceedings of the Council were thus confined to the 
composition of the commer\laries. And it appears that the 
doctrines which enlisted the greatest common measure of 
agreement were the most strongly stressed. It appears also 
that the monks of the Sarvastivada school predominated at 
(he Council. It is also highly probable that the major 
subdivisions of the Sthaviravada schools including the less 
orthodox sections were also represented in fair number. 
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There is no evidence that Mahayona Buddhism was repre¬ 
sented in the proceedings, as it came Into prominence only 
after the birth of Nagiijitna which was after the Coundl, 
The Rajatarangini bolds that Nagarjuna flourished after the 
rule of the Turu;ka kings. 

Yuan Chwang reports that after the treatises were com¬ 
posed they were inscribed on copper plates and enclosed^ m 
stone boxes which were deposited in a tope made for the 
purpose. "The most significant trait of the Third Councfl", 
says Kcm, *'is that it closed a period of old quarrels between 
the sects; it did not prevent the rise of new aspirations.” 

Though the details appear to be exaggerated, tt would 
not be reasonable to disbelieve entirdy the tradition which 
persisted among the Northern Buddhists regarding the historic 
cal truth of the Fourth Council. We th^fore demur lo 
accept the view of VaJJ^ Poussin that it was "an apolo¬ 
getic quasi-invention”. The fact that Yuan Chwang records 
the occurrence of the Council after a lapse of live centuries, 
and that the records in the Tibetan Chronicles bearing testi¬ 
mony to the convocation of the Coundi an of still later date, 
does not warrant complete scepticism. 

It is a matter of regret that Yuan Chwang and the Tibetan 
chroniclers do not expressly mention the medium in wlucli 
the wofks were composed. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Sanskrit was the language used at the proceedings. In 
fact the Abhidhanna-ko^ of Vasubandhu is based upon 
these Vibha$as, and the commentaiy of Yaiomitra dtes 
ipsissima verba from the old Vibha^ literature. Further¬ 
more, the discovery of the work of Gho^ka, the Abhidhar- 
mimrta, which is not far removed from the time of Kanijka, 
should clinch all oontroversy. The Fourth Council may thus 
be regarded as an epoch-making event in the history of 
Buddhism in that it made Sanskrit the vehicle of Buddhist 
scriptures. "All accounts are silent on the idiom of the 
sacred texts approved or revised at the Third Council, but 
from that silence we must not infer that the Chinese pilgrims 
bad no notion of a canon that was written in another language 
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but Sanskrit. It is an untoward circumstance that alt the 
works of the old canon, the Tripitaka in the proper accep¬ 
tation of the term, so far as they have been preserved, are 
only known through translations of Sanskritked texts.'* 
These words of Kern deserve careful consideration, and per¬ 
haps sound a warning against hasty dogznaiian. 


APPENDIX I 

Councils in Ceylon 

According to the Mahavamsa and other Ceylonese tradi¬ 
tions three CounciU were held in Ceylon. 

The first of these svas held during the reign of King 
Devanampiya Tissa (247 — ^207 B.C.) under the presidentship 
of the Venerable Arittha Thera, This Council was held after 
the arrival in the island of Buddhist missionaries^ headed by 
Thera Mahinda, a son of Emperor Aioka. According to 
tradition, sixty thousand Arhais took part In the assembly, 
and as desired by Thera Mahinda. the Venerable Ariuha, a 
Sinhalese bhikkhu, recited the Canon. Thera Arittha is 
considered to be the first pupil of Mahinda in the line of 
tjie Sitphalese Theras and seventh in succession of the 
AeSriya-parampara (lineage of teachers). The Council took 
place at the site of the Thuparama, in Anuradhapum 

In spite of this, the next Council which was held during 
tlie time of King Vat^gamani Abhaya (101—77 is 

considered to be the Fourth by the Thera vada school ail hough, 
in India, Kaniska's Council was recognized as the Fourth. 

According to the Simhaicse tradition, not only was the 
Tripitaka rehearsed, but its commentaries were revised, recast 
and arranged subject-wise. h is said that as Buddhist 
religious practice and culture were threatened by growing 
materialism and the moral decline of mankind through wars 
and famines, the learned Mahaiheras decided to hold this 

1. Kicnij p, 
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^nod so that the entire Canon and the conuuentaries might 
be ooininitted to writing. At the end of the CouncU, the 
texts along with the Aitha-kathas were inscribed on palm 
leaves and the scriptures were checked over a hundred times. 

As many as 500 learned bhikkhus took part in the delU 
berations under the presidentship of Mahathera Rakkhita. 
This is called the Alu-vihiira or the Alokavthara Council as 
it was held at Aloka Cave in the village of Matale in Ceylon. 
It is said that for the most part, it was patronized by a Min- 
isler of the King. 

About a century ago, in 1865 A.D., another Council was 
held at Ratnapura in Ceylon undo* the presidentship of the 
Venerable Hikkaduve Sin Suniahgala. It continued for five 
months and was patronized by Iddamalgoda Basnayaka 
Nilame. 


APPENDIX II 


Councils in Thailand iSiam) 

Tbe Sangiiivaipsa'. or the History of the Recitals, written 
by a ro^l Thai patriarch named Somdej Phra Vanarat 
(Bhadanla Vanaratana) during the reign of Rama I, in B.E. 
2332 (1789 A.D.K records as many as nine Councils. Of 
these nine Councils, the first three were held in India, the 
fourth. Hfth. sixth and seventh in Ceylon, and the eighth and 
ninth in Thailand. The history of the five Councils includ¬ 
ing the first two of Ceylon is the same as that in the Maha* 
vamsu and other Sirphalese traditions. The remaining two 
Councils, as described In the Sangitivaiiisa. were not Councils 
in the true sense of the term. 

The Sixth Council iin Ceylon) 

The Sixth Council, as mentioned In the Sangitivaipsa. 

J. OaEy two oopictf of muAuwHpr^ of tkia took ir# pruuMU irtwd Kn lh4J 
.Nationml LilbrvJ^' of ThailH.itd III ptibllthfll in 2+0 Ii 

(1923 A,D,) Ujulor UlP royni 4fitcco of Kin^ Rum* VI to oa-mmDDuoffwtO 
t ho oi wnBi i arrii i:#Tfsfiviny of rtinc# C^udh^diujfldlianikikaKroiidkbiiiD 

Bejboon IrKlnkjjiyftf m kwi of Kirk; HniriA V. 
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was held diiriag the reign of King Mafilnama in B.E. 516 in 
which only the commentaries were translated from Stirihalcse 
into Magadtu (Pali) by Bhadanta Buddhaghosa whose scholar¬ 
ship had been tested in many ways by the gods and the 
teamed bhikkhus of Ceylon. 

The Seventh Couneit (in Ceylon) 

The Seventh Council ts said to have revised only the 
commentaries of the Tripitaka of the Mafaathetas and hnally 
these were recited at the Council held under the president¬ 
ship of the Venerable Mahakassapa. This took place in B.E. 
1SS7 in the reign of King Parakramabahu the Great. The 
Conference, which took place in the royal palace, lasted a j'ear. 

The Eighth Council (in Thailand) 

^ _ In order to establish Buddhism on a firm t^sis. King 
Sridharmacakravard Ttlaka Rajadhiraja, the ruier of North¬ 
ern Thailand called this Council in Chiengmai, his capital. 
The Assembly was held in MaMbodhi Arama between 
B.C. 2000 and 2026 and continued for a year. All die learn¬ 
ed monks in Thailand took part in this Council. 

The Ninth Council (in Thailand) 

This Council was held in Bangkok in B.E. 2331, after a 
war between Thailand and a neighbouring kingdom. The old 
capital, Ayuthia (Ayodhyal, was destroyed by fire and many 
books and manuscripts of the Tripimka were reduced to 
ashes. Moreover, the Brotherhood was disorganized and 
morally weakened by reason of the prolonged hostilities. 
King Rama I and his brother were perturbed at the moral 
laxity of the Sangha. They oonsuited the learned brethren In 
order to convene a Council so that the faith might be restored. 
Under the royal patronage 218 Elders and 32 fay scholars 
assembled together and continued the recitation of the 
Tripiiaka for about a year. During and after this Council, 
the revival of Buddhism was in full swing in Thailand. 
Monasteries were rebuilt and pagodas were restored. Owing 
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to the enthusiasm of the general public many new monaster¬ 
ies and temples were also built. 

APPENDIX III 

Councils in Burma 

The first three Councils having been held la India and 
the fourth in Ceylon where Pali books were committed to 
writing, the Fifth was held in order to prepare a uniform 
edition of the Pali Canon and to record it on marble slabs. 
This great Buddhist Council was convened at Mandalay in 
1S71 A-D, tB-E. 2414i under the patronage of King Min-don- 
min, and 2.400 learned monks and teachers participated The 
Elders Jagaribhivamsa. Naiindabhidhaja and Sumangaia 
Sami presided in turn. The recitadon and recording of the 
Tripifaka on marble continued for about five montl^ in the 
royal palace. Various available editions of the Tiiipi(aka 
were used for comparison and coltation by the learned 
Mahatheras, and the recording done on as many as 729 marble 
slabs selected for the purpose. 

The Sixth Greoi Buddhist Council 

The Sixth Buddhist Council was inaugurated in May 1954, 
in Rangoon, with the collaboration and participation of the 
learned bhikkhus of the various countries of the world, parti¬ 
cularly India, Ceylon. Nepal. Cambodia, Thaiiand, Laos and 
Pakistan. The Venerable Abhidhaja Maharaitha Guru 
Bhadanta Revata presided. 

About 500 bhikkhus from Burma, well versed in the study 
and practice of the teachings of the Buddha, were invited to 
take the responsibility for re-examining the text of the Tripi- 
iaka. Similar groups of monks were organized in each of the 
Buddhist countries to examine the texts of the Tripitaka. The 
Great Council that was inaugurated in ] 954 was to go on till 
the completion of its task at the full moon of VaiHfcha, 1956, 
that is, the 2J00tb anniversary of the Buddha’s mahapari- 
nirvana. It is believed that this anniversary will bring about 
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a great revival of Buddhism and universal peace throughout 
the world- 

On the auspicious days of the inauguration of the Sixth 
Council, which contiDued for three days, many valuable and 
important messages were received from al) comers of the 
world, including India. Here we reproduce ihe message of 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of India, and Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister: 

“In sending my reverential greetings to the Chatlha 
Sangayana which is being inaugurated In Rangoon on the 
Vai^kha PurnimS, my thought naturally goes back to 
similar Councils which have been held during nearly 2,500 
years since the Parinibbana of the Buddha. The llrst three of 
these great and historic gatherings were held respectively at 
Rajagrha, Vaisali and Pataliputra. the three places famous in 
Buddhist history and saoctifiod by the repeated tread on their 
soils of the Great Teacher. The other two were held in 
Ceylon and Burma respectively, which received his teaching 
and have till today kept it alive in their own life and culture. 
It is a great idea to have the original texts revised and re- 
edited and brought out not only in their original form In 
Burmese script with Burmese translation but also the origina! 
texts with translations in the Hindi and English languages 
and scripts. 

The programme of establishing a great Buddhist Univer¬ 
sity which will serve as a centre for radiating light as a sequel 
to this great gathering will help not only to re-enliven and 
revive the teaching of the Master, but will also emphasize 
the great need in modem tim^ for the spiritual and mom! 
well-being of mankind, which can be attained not only by 
supplying Its material needs and requireinents in however 
abundant a measure that may be possible, but kindling in him 
that spiritual and moral light which alone can solve the prob¬ 
lems bom of greed, hatred and delusion which are at the 
root of all the conflicts (hat threaten to involve mankind in 
destructiotL 
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Let us hope that it will succeed in not only reviving in¬ 
terest in Buddhism in countries where the religion of the 
Buddha is not followed today, but also in reinfordng and 
strengthening faith in the lives of those who arc fortunate 
enough even today to follow that faith. May this great gather¬ 
ing once again bring the message of peace and goodwill to 
distracted mankind," rajENDRa prasad 

About a year ago or more, the Prime Minister of Burma 
told me that a Great Council or Synod of Buddhism was 
being orgatiiTed and would be held in Rangoon. My mind 
went back to the previous Councils in the history of Buddhism 
from the days of the First Council which was called by King 
AjataSatru of Magadha at Rajagrha, to that held in Mandalay 
in 1871. These Councils were landmarks in the history of 
Buddhism. 

And now 1 welcome the holding of the Sialh Council of 
this great religion. It is inaugurated on a date of great 
historical significance—the 2.500th anniversary of the Buddha. 

The full moon which shone with all its brightness on the day 
of the birth of the Buddha, on his attainment of enlighten¬ 
ment and on his parinibbana, will be shining again on this 
auspicious day after two and a half millenia of human history. 

This world Council will consider the doctrines and tenets 
of Buddhism and will perhaps codify them afresh for those 
of the Buddhist faith. But the Buddha hai been something 
greater than all doctrine and dogma, and his eternal message 
has thrilled humanity through the ages. Perhaps at no time . 
in past history was his message of peace more needed for a 
suffering and distracted humanity than it U today. May this 
great Council spread anew' his great message of peace and 
bring a measure of solace to out generation, 

1 pay my homage to the memory of the Buddha and send 
my respectful greetings to the great Council at Rangoon 
which is meeting on an auspicious anniversary at a time of 
great need for the worid.” jawauarlal nehru 
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Asoka and the Expansion of Buddhism 

h Asoka 

Aioka is rigbtly looked upon as (he Rrst great royal patron 
of Buddhism. Indeed, it was through his efforts that 
Buddhism came to occupy the prominent position it did m 
India and abroad. 

Accoiduig to Buddhist literary sources, in his youth Aioka 
was known to be a man of fierce temperament and called 
Can^a A^ka (fierce Asoka). As a prince, he was appoint¬ 
ed Governor of Vidiia (modem Bhtlsa) where he married a 
rich merchant's daughter, who was to be the mother of Prince 
Mahendra. As soon as he came to know that Bindusara. his 
father, was on the point of death, he rushed to the capital, 
Pataliputra, occupied it and killed all the princes barring his 
own brother. This act on his part must have aroused strong 
popular opposition and it is said that Aioka had to contend 
with the situation for four years before he was crowned tCing 
with public acclaim. 

Aioka’s thirteenth rock-edict says that at the end of eight 
years of his reign, he invaded the country of Katihga, modem 
Orissa, In that invasion, many thousands of men were 
killed, several thousands were carried ol! into captivity and 
thousands died from the effects of the war. It is well known 
that this tremendous loss of life proved to be a turning 
point in the life of Aioka. He repented and decided lo 
undertake no further military campaigns. Instead he 
began to think of .religious conquests, of dhatnmovijaya. 
He wanted to spread among his own subjects and among 
people outside his kingdom a new life, to incukaie among 
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them a love of piety and religion. To this end he appointed 
officers to go round the country on periodical religious 
missions, 

A^ka thus became a zealous follower of the Buddha 
and took upon himself the task of making known to the 
people the teachings of the Lord. In his Bhabra edict, 
seven passages occur and most of these have been identified 
with certain passages in Pali literature. He wanted all 
people—rnonks as well as laymen — to have these passages 
read out to them. He thought that by inculcating the 
teachings of the Buddha, men and women would become 
better people. He paid reverence to the fiuddhu. the 
Dhamtna, his Law. and the Sahgha. his Order of Buddhist 
monks. He undertook pilgrimages to the Buddhist holy 
places. At the end of twenty years of his reign, he 
visited the LumbinTdevT garden, where the Buddha was 
born. There he erected a pillar hearing an inscription 
which says that he visited the place to pay homage to the 
birth-place of the Buddha. Moreover, to commemorate 
his visit to the place he exempted the local people from 
paying taxes to his government. Similarly, he paid visits 
to Bodh Gaya and Sarnath where the Buddha had attained 
enlightenment and preached his first sermon. At the latter 
place, there is a pillar, now in fragments, which speaks of 
excommunicating those who would break the unity of the 
Buddhist Sahgha. 

What was ASoka's conception of the Dhamma? He 
recognized the sanctity of life and condemned the slaughter 
of animals, whether as sacrifices or otherwise. At one lime, 
he said, a large number of animals were kiikd in his kitchen 
for food for his household, but he had reduced the number 
to only two peacocks and one deer, and these were killed 
every day. He further declared that even these would 
not be killed in the future. He wanted (he people to 
cultivate moral virtues, such as the observance of truth, 
restraint, kindness, charity, purity, gentleness, respect.^ obc* 
dience to one’s ciders and teachers, liberality to friends. 
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kinsmen, acquaintances and even servants and slaves, as 
advcicated in a famous Pali sutta, the Sigalovada-sutta of 
the Digha-nikaya. He enjoined the i^ntrol of evil thoughts, 
such as anger, ferocity, conceit, envy and misguided self- 
will. He advocated tolerance for all religious sects and 
denominations, and respect for alt pious men, such as the 
Sramams. Brahmanas, AjTvikas and Jaitm. It is also well 
known that he dedicated caves to the AjTvikas. He wanted 
all religious denominations to desist from self-praise and 
condemnation of others. The pillar edicts of A^ka 
which were inscribed towards the end of his reign Show 
that he was completely converted to the Buddhist Ideas of 
kindness to all created beings. He drew up a list of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of living beings which were to be exempted 
from slaughter. He felt that the same consideration should 
be .shown to does and female pigs that were bearing, or 
suckling young ones. He laid down that animals need not 
feed on other animals. He condemned the castration of 
animals and their branding on Buddhist holy days, such 
as the eighth, fourteenth or fifteenth of each fortnight, or 
on holy days of the Tisya constellation. He also set free 
prisoners from his prisons from time to time. He wanted 
all people to come closer to the gods in virtue and thus 
minimize the difference between gods and men. 

As already described, Aioka appointed religious officers 
of various grades to different provinces to help the people 
to lead a pious life. He had his edicts carv^ on rocks 
and stone pillars. The rock edicts are mostly to be found 
in places at the periphery of his vast empire and the pillar 
edicts along high roads or at places of pilgrimage where 
large crowds gathered. He wanted h'is subjects to 
practise the laws of piety, and he and his family also prac¬ 
tised them. He went on religious tours instead of going 
on hunting expeditions, as he thought that these would 
enable him to tneet ascetics and br5hmanas. He could 
thus have religious discussions and confer large charities 
upon them. He performed pious acts such as planting 
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frees, digging wells, opening hospitals for men and beasts, 
in his own land and in the lands of his neighbours like the 
Cojas and the Paijdyas> Kerala and other countries as 
far south as Ceylon, This, however, was not all. As we 
shall see. Ateka’s rctigious missions found their way to many 
far-off countries, loo. 

As a staunch follower of Buddhlstn, he oonfemed large 
gifts upon the monastic establishments of the Buddhists, 
This attracted many non-Buddhists to the Buddhist Sangba 
for an easier life with the result that the purity of the 
San^ suffered and consequently its periodical religious 
observances were interrupted. Hence it was decided to hold 
a rctigious ^od at Pataliputra to determine the true 
nature of the Dhamma, and to banish those who would not 
adhere to it. Apparently, it was after this Council that it 
was decided to send religious missions to various countries. 
One learns from Buddhist literary sources that such misr 
sions were sent to the land of the Yavanas (Ionian Greeks). 
Gandhara. Kashmir, and the Himalayan regions in the 
North; to the western part of India such as Aparantaka; ihe 
southern parts such as Vanavasi and Mysore, and farther 
south to countries as far as Ceylon and Suvarna-bhumi, the 
Land of Gold (Malay and Sumatra). These records dwell 
at length particularly on the mission to Ceylon, where 
A£oka had sent his son Mahendra and his daughter 
Sahghamitra. 

This information is confirmed and further supplemented 
by Aioka's thirteenth rock edict wherein it is stated that he 
tried to spread the Dhamma not only in his territory or 
among the peoples of the border lands but also in kingdoms 
far off, such as those of Amiochus (Antiyoko) If. King of 
I Syria, and the kingdoms of four other kings, still farther 
off. f-e., Ptolemy (Turameya) of Egypt, Aniigonos (Anta- 
kini) of Macedonia, Alexander (Alikasundara) of Epirus, 

I an ancient district of northern Greece, and Magas of 
Cyrenia, in North Africa. He has also mentioned the 
names of Yavanas, Kambojas, Pand/^p Colas, Andhras. 
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Pulindas, Ceylon, etc., in thU context. In the second rock 
edict we are told that in practically all these countries, 
Aioka had opened hospitals, both for men and beasts, had 
dug wells and tanks and planted trees and medicinal plants 
for the welfare and happiness of all beings. 

It is clear that the efforts of A^ka were largely respon¬ 
sible for the popularization of the teachings of the Buddha 
in and outside India. It is he who paved the way for the 
Buddhist missionaries—occasionally helped by ‘ kings like 
Kani^ka — to take Buddhism to Central Asia. China. Japan 
and Tibet in the North, and to Burma, Thailand. Cambodia 
and other countries in the South. 

II. Expansion of Buddhism 
A, In India 

During the first and second centuries after the Nirvana, 
Buddhism could hardly be distinguished from other ascetic 
movcmenis. It was evidently in the Maurya period that 
Buddhism emerged as a distinct religion with great poten¬ 
tialities for expansion. But even at the beginning of this 
period, its activities were mainly confined to Magadha and 
Korala. Small communities of brethren may have come 
into existence also in the West, in Mathura and UjjayinI At 
the time of the Second Council, which was held at VaisaU 
about a hundred years after the Buddha, invitations were 
sent to communities in distant places like Patheya. Avanu, 
KaulambT. Sanka^ and Kanauj. Mathura had become an 
important centre of Buddhism in the early years of Maurya 
supremacy. 

The history of the Buddhist Church in this period was 
to all appearances not an undisturbed one. Owing to the 
gradual expansion of Buddhism and for want of regular 
communtcatjons between the distant communities the Church 
was gradually losing its unity. Local infiuences were slowly 
affecting the conduct of the various communities and shaping 
them in different ways. This ultimately gave rise to various 
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schools- During the reign of Afoka, the Church must have 
shown symptoms of serious disintegration and the inscriptions 
of Aioli^ tell us that be took special measures to safeguard 
its unity. 

Anoka's ^tronage must have contributed to the spread 
of Buddhism not only within the empire but also to 
distant lands even in t)is lifetime. It is quite conceiv¬ 
able that after the. reorganization of the Magadhan 
Church at the Third Council and with the co-operation of 
the emperor himself, efforts were made to carry Buddhism 
to distant countries. The success of the first missionary 
activity might not have been very great so far as foreign 
countries were concerned but the epigraphic records and 
Buddhist monuments of p<»t'Aiokan times bear clear testi¬ 
mony to the fact that within the Maurya empire such activities 
must have bad great success. 

With the advent of the Suhgas. Buddhism lost official 
patronage. The Buddhist accounts are naaninioiis in repre- 
senting Pu^yamitra siihga as a persecutor of Buddhists. 
The temporary uaderminijig of Buddhism by Pu^yamiliar 
however, was ineffective, for the people bad taken up the 
cause of Buddhism. This popular support was at the root 
of the great progress made by Buddhism during the Sunga- 
Kanva period. This is made amply clear by the very largo 
number of private donations recorded on the Buddhist 
monuments of the period. A number of famous Buddhist 
establishments like the Bbarhul stiipa. the Karle caves, and 
the Sanchi siQpa belong to the Suhga-K5iiva period and 
testify to the great prosperity which Buddhism enjoyed then. 
Buddhism had develops) from a monastic religion into a 
popular one. U had become a theistic rcU^on with the 
Buddha and his relics as cult objects. 

It was at this lime that Buddhism was adopted by 
the Creeks in the North. King Menander was a great 
champion of the faith. After he h^d established his 
capital at Mkala*. be performed many acts of piety. From 

L manJcmwi At the ^omuMaeafumt of tbv 
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Menander's time the Greeks in India adopted Buddhism 
as their religion, and thereafter played the part of donors 
to Buddhist establishments. The Pafi texts represent the 
Greeks as taking part even in missionary activities. We 
are told that after the conversion of the Yavana (Greek) 
country to Buddhism, Moggaliputta Tissa went to that 
country and selected a Greek Elder. Dhannarak^ila, for mis¬ 
sionary' work. Dharmaraksita was then sent to the country 
of Aparantaka where he successfully preached the Law of the 
Buddha and converted thousands of people, including women 
and nobles. The Greeks in India were also responsible for 
evolving a new style of Buddhist art, usually known as Indo- 
Greek, which flourished mostly in the Punjab and north¬ 
western India. 

The rapid expansion of Buddhism during Aioka's 
time to various parts of India resulted tn the rise of 
Buddhist sects whose number is given as eighteen. The 
origin of these sects was not due so much to doctrinal 
differences, except in certain cases, as to the geographical 
factor. With the spread of Buddhism, communities were 
founded in various parts of the country. As there was no 
co-ordinating organ iitation. many of the communities 
developed their own traditions for the preservation of the 
ancient teachings, in some cases, the differences between 
the schools were insignificant. That is why a number of 
them either disappeared or merged with the others within 
a short time. The Mahasanghika during the second 
century after the Nirvana gave rise to eight different 
schools, among which the Ekavyavahurika, the Lokotlara- 
vada, the Aparafaiia, and the Uttaraiaila were prominent. 
Division started in the Sthaviravlida camp a century later. The 
first schism gave rise to two schools^the Sarvastivada and the 
Mula-sthaviravada (also called the Haimavata). Since its in¬ 
ception in Vaisali. the Mahasanghika was mostly confined to 
the East from where it spread, especially to the South. The 
followers of this school probably did not constitute a 
strong community in the North as they are mentioned 
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only in two inscriptions. The Mahasahghika developed a 
literature of its own and in fact it claimed to have preserved 
the most authentic tradition of early Buddhism in so far 
as it traced its Uncage from Mahakaiyapa who was 
responsible for eonvoking the first Buddhist Council, at 
which the Canon was recited for the hrst time according 
to tradition. The existence of practically all the branches 
of the Mahasahghika mentioned in literature in the region 
of Dhanyakamka shows that it had became the most 
important stronghold of the Mahiisahghtka under the 
t patronage of the ^ta-vahanas and their successors in the 
Krishna valley. These schools continued to prosper till 
the 3rd or 4th century A.D. The schcols arising from the 
other camp, the Sthaviravada, have also left their definite 
mark in literature and epigraphy from the Sunga period 
right up to the Kusana period and may be said to have 
nourished from 200 B.C to 200 A.D. The Sarvustivada 
and its branches flourished mostly in the North. The 
Sarvastivada school was held in esiecm in the entire region 
from Mathura to Nagaralhiiral and from Taksa^lil to 
! Kashmir. 

Kaniska's reign is also a landmark in the history of 
.} Buddhism, Tradition not only represents him as a great 
patron of the religion but also associates him with a 
galaxy of Buddhist masters who shaped Buddhism in later 
limes. It was in this period that the Indo-Greck school of 
Buddhist an achieved its greatest development, Buddhist 
monks from India carried Buddhism to Central Asia and 
I China.* A new form of Buddhism, the Mahayttna, of far- 
t reaching consequence, also came to be cvolvwl at the same 
j time. Kaniska must have contributed a good deal to the 
I progress of Buddhism. 

I With the advent of the Gupta dynasty. Buddhism 
received a new impetus. Although the Gupta emperors 
I were Bhagavatas. the adherents of a Brahmaiiical faith, 

, they were sympathetic towards the cause of Buddhism. 

We have a number of important inscriptions recording 
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gifts of private donors in tbe regions of KaujambT, Sanchu 
Bodh Gaya and Mathura from tbc beginning of the 5tli 
Centuiy A,D, tiJI the end of the 6th» There is a large number 
of records, written by the Giinese pilgrims who came to 
India in this period, which throw light on the comhtion 
of Buddhism in the country. Moreover, Buddhist art 
with its relics at Mathura, Samath. Nalanda, Ajanta, Bagh 
and Dhattyakataka speaks eloquently of the prosperity 
that Buddhism enjoyed In the Gupta period. Fa-hiea. who 
came to India during the reign of Chandragupta If. testi' 
6es to the Sourishing condition of Buddhism, especiaUy 
in Uddiyana, Gandhara, Mathura. Kanauj. ICo£al^ 
Magadha and Tamralipti. The foundation of the institu¬ 
tions at Nalanda was also due to the patronage of 
the Gupta rulers. 

From the middle of the 7th century A.D. again we have a 
number of records giving a clear picture of the condition 
of Buddhism in India. So far as its extent is concerned, 
it had reached its height in this period but it also showed 
certain symptmns of decay. Nevertheless, some of the 
great centres of Buddhist study like Naianda and Valabht 
were still keeping the light burning vigorously. King 
Har$avardhana in his later days became a follower of 
Mahayina Buddhism. In the West the rulers of the 
Maitraka dynasty at Valabhi had become patrons of the 
Buddhist faith from the middle of the 6th century A.D. 
Numerous Buddhist relics discovered at Valabhi testify to 
the existence of Buddhism in that area up to the IDth 
century A.D. 

The century that followed Harm’s rule saw a state of 
anarchy unfavourable to the growth of a monastic reli¬ 
gion like Buddhism, which depended so much on the 
patronage of the rulers. Buddhism still lingered in 
Kashmir, Swat Valley. Valabhi and other places in the 
North but its condition was far from prosperous. However, 
while Buddhism was slowly disappearing from other parts 
of India, it experienced another peat revival in eastern 
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India under the patronage of the Pala dynasty. Most of 
the ruSers of this dynasty were devout Buddhists. They 
were responsible for new endowments to the Nalanda 
monastery and also for the foundation of new mojiasterics. 
such as Vikramdila‘, Odantapun and Somapurl 

Thus it may be concluded that, although some of the 
old centres of study had fallen into neglect before the rise 
of the Guptas, new and more vigorous centres enm^ into 
existence under them. These new centres were numerous but, 
during the early Gupta period, Kashmir was the most pre¬ 
dominant centre of Buddhist studies. Later, after the 
foundation of Nalanda, the centre of studies gradually 
shifted to eastern India. Nalanda dominated the whole 
Buddhist world for nearly three centuries, from the 6lh lo 
the Hih. In spile of the patronage of the great Pala rulers, 
however, Nalanda was soon eclipsed by two other institu¬ 
tions, VikramaSiia and OdantapurT which had been founded 
under the Palas. Easiem India, with its new institutions. 
VlkramasiTa, Odantapun, Jagaddala, Vikiamapuru elc., 
almost monopolized the commerce in Buddhist culture 
from the 9ih to the 12th centuries A.D, 

B. In Northern Coimfries 
Central Asia and China 

Although we do not know the definite date of the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism to Cen^ntl Asia, it is almost certain 
that the nomadic tribes, the Sakas and Ku$anas. as well as 
Indian merchants had carried elements of Indian culture 
with Buddhism to the different states of Eastern Turkestan 
at least a century before the Christian era. Positive evi¬ 
dence is now available to prove that small Indian colonies 
had been founded in the southern part of this region from 
Khotan up to the Labnor region before the Christian era. 
An Indian dialect, simitar to that of norlh-westem India, 
was the official language in some of these states. The 

I* Al» writtM ^'iknhuliiiU- 
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Indian ootonisU were the first to carry Buddhism to this 
region. 

Ancient Khoian ese tradtfions claim that a son of Asoka 
namari iCustalii founded the kingdom 234 years alter tbc 
Nirvana, Le„ about 240 B.C., and that it was the latter’s 
grandson, Vijayasarabbava. who intr^uced Buddhism in 
Kbotan. A Buddhist scholar named Arya Vairocana came 
from India and became the King’s preceptor. The first 
monastery in Khotan was built in 211 B C. The tradition 
further claims that an Indian dynas^^uled Khotan for 
56 R cneratiQfls which Buddhism continued to be tlic 

di^uianf lesion of the state. In its heyday. Buddhism 
had in Khotan nearly four thousand establishments, uiclud- 
ing monasteries, temples and chapels. Chinese pUgrims. 
such as Fa-hkn, Song-yun and Yuan Chwang. testily to the 
flourishing condition of Buddhism in Khotan until about the 
8th century A.D. Khotan became the place of the dissemina¬ 
tion of Buddhism to other states in the South, such as Niya. 
CaUnadana (Cherchoil, Kroraina fUoulan). and also to 
Cokkuka (Kashgar). 

There were four importanl states in the northern part of 
Chinese Turkestan, viz-. Bhamka (Aksu), Kucha, Agnidesa 
(Kaia-shahr) and Kaexhang fTurfan). Kucha was the most 
powerful among the four states and played a preponderant 
role in the q>read of Buddhism to other northern states as well 
as to China. Kucha must have received Buddhism in the Ist 
ccntuiy A.D. The Oiincse annals of the 3rd century clearly 
state that there were nearly o ne thousa nd stupas and temples 
in Kj it Jia in this pe riod. Kuche^ Buddhist monks had'gone 
tcT^inrii this "period and took an active part in the work 
of translation of Buddhist texts. Archaeological finds show 
that Buddhism was a flourishing rdigion in the North till 
about the 8th century A.D. After the decline of these states. 
Buddhism was patronized till the Hlh century A.D. by the 
Uigur Turks who had ihdr capital in the Turfan r^on. 

China received Buddhism from the nomadic tribes of 
EaslCTo^urkcstan towards the end of the Ist century B.C, 
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and within a century it was officially recognized as a reUgioa 
worthy of toleration. Buddhist scholars began coming to 
China from the end of the 1st century after Christ and their 
activities wore intensified more and more. But throughutJt 
the Han period (65—220 A.D.), although a number of &choh 
ais had come to China^ worked among the Chinese and 
translated a fairly large number of texts into ChinesCi Bud* 
dhism had a hard struggle with the indigCEious religious sya~ 
icms- Confucianism, with its traditional prestige al the Court 
and its hold on the nobilityp looked down upon Buddhism as 
a barbarian religion. In the Han period attempts were made 
to transform Confucianism into a religion but its religious 
character was much less developed than Buddhism. Taoism 
was more firmly established as a religion but its philosopiuca! 
background was much weaker than that of Buddhism. This 
gave Buddhism certain advantages over the indigenous 
religions. 

As Buddhism was a much richer religion than Confucianr 
ism and as it possessed a much profounder philosophy than 
Taoism, it soon attracted the Chinese, The Chinese literati 
themselves started pleading for Buddhism. Thus Mou-tseu* 
who lived towards the closing years of the Han period (170 — 
225 A.D.), wrote a treatise in which he compared the doctrines 
of Buddhism with the teachings of Confudus and Lao-tseu 
and tried to establish the superiority of the former. 

The writings of such people as Mou-tseu gradually 
succeeded in creating confidence about Buddhism in the itunds 
of the educated Chinese. Besides, the life of purity followed 
by the Indian Buddhists who bad come to China arid by 
their Chinese disciples did not fail to attract the Chinese to 
this new faith. The patronage of Qie foreign dynasties in 
China also helped the cause of the new religion. The Wei 
dynasty which came to power in the 4ih century A.D, was of 
foreign origin. They were great patrons of Buddhism and 
were responsible for the beginnings of alj the great works of 
Buddhist an in that country. The first emperor of the 
dynasty made Buddhism a State religion 
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Henceforward.'Buddhism cjontinucd to prosper in China 
until about the llih century A-D. Successions of Indian 
teachers from India kept the torch burning. From the 4lh 
century A-D.. however, the Chinese monks themselves started 
going to India and making a deep study of Buddhism under 
Indian teachers. A vast Buddhist literature, translated from 
Indian sources by Indian and Chinese scholars, helped the 
Chinese to read Buddhism in translation. Some of the trans- 
lations also had great literary value and came to be looked 
upon as classics in Chinese literature. 

The influence of Buddhism on Chinese life and thought 
was tremendous. Besides certain forms of theistic religious 
beliefs. Buddhism introduced in China the doctrine of re¬ 
birth, the idea of causality, and the belief in reward and le- 
tiihution, Buddhist philosophy, especially its conception of 
reality which permeates everything in nature and the notion 
of universal impermanence, had an abiding influence on the 
poets and artists and influenced China's aesthetic outlook. 
Buddhism also brought to the Chinese a deep religious feel¬ 
ing and a profound faith, which inspired the great works of 
art in China, such as we find in Yun-Kang. Hnng-men. Tun- 
fauang and other places.' 

Korea and Japan 

Korea, one of the imporUnt Buddhist countries in the 
Far East, was introduced to Buddhism early in the 4ih 
century A.D. In those days, the Korean peninsula was 
divided Into three parts, namely, Koguryu in the North, 
Pafcche in the South-West and Silla in the South-East. The 
history of Buddhism in these three parts of Korea is there¬ 
fore not identical. Buddhism was first brought to Koguryu 
by a Chinese monk in 372 A.D. It was twelve years later 
that Buddhism came to Pakche through the agency of a 
Central Asian monk named Marananda. Silla was the last 
to embrace Buddhism which came nearly 30 years after it 
had been introduced in Koguryu. 

For rturtiw mforrEulicin bh Chaptm pp, 
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I The chief significance of Korean Buddhism lies in (he 
I role it played as an intermediary between China and lapan, 
I for, although Buddhism received royal patronage almost 
I throughout its history in Korea, there was no notable deve- 
U lopment in its doctrine, 

r Korean Buddhism was at the height of its power in the 
llth century A D, during the role of the Wang dynasty of 
I Korea. Before this period. Buddhism had been spreading 
under the influence of the kings of the Silta dynas^. At thk 
I time, several famous scholars went to China in order to study 
I the Buddhist doctrines. Of these. Yuan Ts’o <613—683 A.D.) 

> of the Fa Sian sect. Yuan Hiao (617—670 A.D.l and Yi Siatig 
I <625—702 A.D.) of the Houa Yen sect arc the best known. 
After the 1 hh century A.D.. Buddhism, which had hitherto 


been the religion of the aristocracy related to the Silla dynasty, 
]{ became the faith of the common people, owing largely to the 
N efforts of Yi Tien, P'u Chao and a number of other monks. 
4 Yi Tien, a scholar famous for bis editing of the Catalitgue 
1 of the Chinese Tripitaka (called Yi Tien Lu). studied 
j Buddhism in China and then propagated the doctrine of both 
1 the Houa Yen and the Tien T’ai sects in Korea, He also 
j( wrote articles on Buddhism in the Korean language. How- 
' ever, it was P’u Chao who introduced Korea to Zen Bud¬ 
dhism which, in later days, was to play such an important 
^i| part in its history. During the period when the Yuan dynasty 
|| of the Mongolian Empire had gained sovereignty over the 
I Wang dynasty. Korean Buddhism was much influenced by 
Lamatsm. After the decline of the Mongolian Empire, the 
Rhee dynasty of Chosen (Kwea) accepted Confucianism as 
the leading principle of its culture and thus dislodged 
Buddhism from its place of honour. Nevenbetcas. even 
though it lost royal patronage in Korea. Buddhism continued 
to flourish as the religion of the masses. 

Modern Korean Buddhism is. in fact. Zen Buddbiim 
tinged with a belief in Amitabha Buddha or hfoilreya 
Bodhisattva. 

Japan has been called the land of Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Tbts fonn of Suddhism originally flourished in China aiy f 
travelled to Japan via ICorea. Thereafter Buddhism deve¬ 
loped through the efforts of both Chinese and Japanese 
monks. It ts generally held by Japanese scholars tha t 
Buddhism first made its appearance in the year 552 AJ>. 
and that it came from Kudara (PakcheJ. one of the kingdoms 
of Korea- 

For our purpose, the historical division of Japanese 
Buddhism can be made as follows:—- 

(i) The period of importation. 6th century to 7th 
century A-D. rrhc Asuka and Nam periodj 

(ii) The period of nationalization. 9th century to I4th 
century AJ>. fThe Hcian and Katnafcum period.) 

(iii) The period of continuation. iSih century to 20ih 
century A.D. (The Muromachi. Momoyama. and 
Bdo period, and the modem age.) 

ii) The period of importation.—The first manifestarioits 
of Buddhism in Japan consisted chiefly in adapting it to 
Shimoism, a native cull of Japan. For this purpose. Buddhist 
monks accepted ancestor worship and admitted, side by side 
with the Buddha's image, the gods of Shintoism oo the ground 
that these represented the various incarnations of the Buddha. 
In this manner Buddhism was able gradually to establish its^ 
among the common people without rejecting Shintoism 
outright. 

An important advantage was that when Buddhism first 
made its appearance in Japan, it was introduced along with 
the highly developed culture of China. It was largely bc>^ 
cause of its cultural character that Buddhism was accepted 
by the aristocracy, which was the inteliectua! class of Japan 
in those days. Once it was patronized by the aristocracy. 
Buddhism rapidly spread throughout the country. Several 
emperors of ancient Japan adt^ted Buddhism and a r ^ r ptH 
its tenets as their guiding principles in life. Prince Sfiotoku 
(574—621 A.D.), Regent of the Empress Suiko, made a great 
contribution to Buddhism by founding the Hotyuji monastery 
and by writing commentaries on three scripture. In feet. 
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he did for Buddhism in Japan what King Ateka bad done 
for it in India, and what Constantine did for Christianity in 
the Roman Empire. 

The sects introduced from China in those days were Six 
in number r Kusha (the Abhidh^rnaa-lto^a school), Sanron 
<lhe Three-Treatise school of the Madhya milia). Jojitsu {the 
Sa^ajid^hi-sistra school), the Kegon (the Avataipsaka 
school), Hosso (the Dharma^ak^na school) and Ritsu (the 
Yinaya school). It would, however, be better to call these 
Buddhist institutions raiher th^n teliirious sects. 

(u) The period^of natiojaditjaiion.—TYiR second period of 
Japanese Buddhism begau with the founding of two new 
sects, the Tcndai and the Shingon, by Saicho (767—822 A.D.) 
and Kukai (774- 835 A.D.), respectively. Their object was 
to nationalize Buddhist doctrines in order to make Buddhism 
a religion of the common people. At the same time, they 
aimed at disciplining the monks in Buddhist monasteries who 
kept aloof from the everyday world. The dominant feature 
of these two sects is that they laid stress not merely on spiritual 
salvation, but also on the fulfilment of the doctrine in Ibis 
world. 

By dint of the efforts of both the Tendai and the Shingon 
mtmks. Buddhism became nationalized and gradually gamed 
in popularity. However, a number of probtems lemainol to 
be solved. The doctrines were still too scholarly to be easily 
understood by the common people, who tended to accept 
only the superstitions attached to them. Furthennoie, as the 
environment changed with the spread of B uddhis m, it in¬ 
duced many people to give up this world in order to seek 
spiritual rest in the world beyond, 

A new Buddhist movement arose in the lOlh century 
A-D. in the form of belief in Amitahha Buddha, Many 
people were converted to this faith, and they simply recited 
the name of Amitahha Buddha with the object of being re¬ 
born in his Pure Land. This movement was followed by 
independent new sects which also emphasized belief in 
Amitabha. The new sects, which arose during the I2th and 
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13lh wmuries, were as follows: Yuzu-nenbutsu. founded by 

Ryodin (1072—1132 A.D.1. Jodo. founded by Honen (M33_ 

1212 A.D.), 3od(Mhm. founded by Shinran 11173—1252 A-D.>, 
and the Jt, founded by Ippen (1239—128!> a.Dj. The 
factors common to these sects were to be found in the dcfini- 
tion of laymanship and in the efforts to purify and simplify 
both doctrine and practice. (Dwing to these features, they 
were able to attract many followers from among the farmers, 
pea^antii and warriors. 

The Kamakura period, during which these sects came 
into being, coincide with the rise of feudalism in Japan. 
It was also in this period that two new sects made their 

appearance- One was the 2cn. introduced by Eisai (] 141_ 

1215 A.D.) and Dogen (1200-1253 A.D.). and the other was 
the Nichiren, founded by Nichiren (1222—1282 A.D). 
These two s^ts also shared the same characteristics a:; thoee 
of the Pure Land sects mentioned above, although there 
was a remarkable contradiction in their principles- One 
believed in salvation through faith in the power of others, 
the underlying philosophy of Pure Land Buddhism, and the 
other in the doctrine of salvation through one’s own en¬ 
lightenment on which the Zen and the Nichiren sects are 
based. Zen Buddhism found its adherents mainly among 
the warriors, and influenced Japanese culture considerably. 

The rise of these new sects resulted in the complete 
acceptance of Buddhism by the comn^on people. The 
various stages of this process are so clearly demarcated that 
terms such as nationalinattoit and popularization signify 
epwh-making landmarks in the history of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism. For this reason, modem Japanese scholars are apt to 
draw special attention to the Kamakura period in which 
Buddhism was completely absorbed by Japan. 

(iiil The period of continuation .—After (he Kamakura 
period, there was no significant development in Japanese 
Buddhism other than the expansion of the various sects. 

During the Edo period (1603—1867 A.D.). Buddhism 
acquired the character of a national.religion tn Japan under 
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ihe protection o£ the Tofcugawa Shogunate. The chief 
reason for this develt^Hnent was that the Govemmeni hoped 
thereby lo undennine the influence of Christianity upon the 
life of the Japanese people. In this period. Buddhism be¬ 
came popular, so that towards the close of this era Buddhist 
activities took the form of scholarly studies in Buddhism, 
which laid the foundation of modern Buddhist studies. 

Having lost its protector after the Meiji Restoration in 
lfl6S A.D,, Buddhism faced the risk of being deprived of 
public support on account of the hostility of nationalistic 
Shintoism. Fortunately, this risk was obviated by the efforts 
of both monks and laymen, Furthermore, the Government 
guaranteed freedom of religion under the Constitution. At 
the same time, many monks who had investigated the 
doctrines of Buddhism scientifically tried to And a *new’ 
meaning in the *o)d' doctrines. It may also be noted that 
some Buddhist missionaries went over to America, Hawaii, 
and other countries to propagate Buddhism in the light of 
modern studies in Buddhism. 


Tiber {Central) and Ladakh 

That the teachings of Buddhism, wherever they spread, 
were able to arouse a new historical consciousness in the 
people's minds is nowhere seen so vividly as in Tibet. Just 
as Indian history begins to be recorded in writing from the 
days of the great Buddhist emperor, ASoka, Tibetan history, 
too. begins to be written down from the reign of Tibet's 
most gifted ruler. Sron-bisan-sgam-po (born in 617 A.D.1, 
who first conceived the idea of reducing spoken Tibetan to 
a system of alphabetic writing to facilitate the coming of 
Buddhism from India into his own country. Cultural con¬ 
tacts of Tibet with the Buddhist world surrounding her, 
namely, India, Khoian, Mongolia, China and Burma, must, 
however, have been established at least two centuries before 
him. According to a plausible Tibetan legend, for instance, 
some Buddhist missionaries from India had approached the 
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Tibetan King, TTio-tho-ri, with presents of Buddhist books, 
but had to return disappointed as none at the rpyaJ court 
could make out what they meant, since alphabetic script 
was unknown in Tibet! TTie precocious young prince, 
Sroh-btsan. suffering from a sense of isolation and ioferiO’ * 
rity, must have felt keenly the urge to find all posslNe ways 
of removing die backwardness of his people, because when 
he came to the throne he resolutely increased his military 
prestige to such an extent, that King Anriuvarman of Nepal 
in the South, and later the powerful Chinese emperor, T’ai* 
isung, in the North, thought it wise to seek an alliance with 
him and respect his ardent wishes by giving their own royal 
princesses to him in marriage. These two queens, BhrQkutJ \ 
of Nepal and Wen-Ch’eng of China, bringing wth them 
(o Lhasa the images of Aksobhya, Maitieya and Sikyamuni 
as gifts from their respective homes, greatly help^ him 
achieve his ambition to bring his people to the forefront ' 
of civilization by iniroducuig Buddhism into Tibet, in 
fact, before he contracted these marriages the king bad 
taken steps to deserve such high matrimonial alliances. He 
had selected a brilliant Tibetan of his court, Thon^i Sam- 
Uio-fa, with sixteen other aspirants, to go down to the « 
famous seats of learning in southern India to study Indian 
epigraphy, phonetics and grammar, and after having mas^ 
tered these subjects to invent an alfdiabetic script for the 
Tibeta.i language, and establish its grammatical structure. 
Thon'mi fulfillied the task entrusted to him so well that be¬ 
sides composing eight independent treatises on Tibetan 
writing and grammar, he also prepared the first Tibetan 
translations of certain Sanskrit Buddhist works, so that he 
came to be recognized for all time aa the father of Tibetan 
literature. During his lifetime Sron-btsan promulgated 
laws to harmonize with the Ten Virtues prescribed by 
Buddhism. He built the famous temples of Ramoche and 
fokhang In Lhasa, and the grand architecture of the eleven¬ 
storeyed palace, called the Potala, also preserves to this day 
the remains of an original smaller structure, begun by him. 
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in one of its lower apartments. Buddhism with some of ils 
cultural advances and paraphernalia was thus brought lo 
Tibet to replace the old animistic and Phon religious beliefs. 
The credit of ushering in a new Buddhistic era in the histoty 
of Tibet thus goes to the first great monarch of Tibet, Sroh^ 
btsacKgam^po, who was a contemporary of Muhammad, the 
founder of Islam. Emperor Har^ of Kanauj and the famous 
pilgrim->5cholar. Yuan Chwang of China. 

Although Buddhism had come to Tibet under such 
favourable auspices, it did not lake root in a foreign soil as 
easily or rjuickly as Srofi4>tsan might have wished, it had 
to wage an incessant and arduous struggle for over three 
centuries against indigenous Phon beliefs. Jt had also to 
remove old superstitions, make compromises, adapt its own 
doctrines to the strange customs and traditions which had 
come down from time immemorial, and suffer setbacks and 
banishment until the days of Ati^' in the eleventh century, 
when at last Buddhism may be said to have truly become the 
national religion of Tibet, 

After SnoD-btsan. the establishment of Buddhism as a 
State religion occurred in the reign of his fifth successor. 
Khri^ron-ldc-btsan (755—797 A,D.>. who. in spite of the 
opposition of his powerful Phon officials, was able to invite 
the learned Santarak^ita of Nalanda University to Tibet, to 
spread the genuine teachings of Indian Buddhism among 
his people and introduce regular conversions. SantaraksiU s 
eloquent sermons on the doctrines of the Ten Virtues and 
of the Chain of Causal Phenomena, however, feil upon deaf 
ears. Certain natural calamities like sIotiiu and epidemics, 
which raged at this functure, were interpreted by his ania- 
gonists as being the result of his perverse leaching:, and 
the King had to advise him to leave Tibet for some time to 
escape the anger and prejudice of the masses. The Indian 
teacher was wise enough lo see that only a man well versed in 
the esoteric methods and beliefs of Tanirism could 
make some impression on the people, steeped as they seemed 

h AJm wjTtWrt AliM. 
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to be in primitive sorcery and charlatanism. Accordingly, 
he recommended that Padmasambhava. the powerful apostle 
of Tantrism, should be invited from Urgyan in the Swat 
Valley to repay the oppositionists in their own coin, until he 
could return to Tibet to complete his mission of re-csiab- 
lishtng faith in the enlightened teachings of Buddhismi and 
the great respect in which the Tibetans hold the memory 
of Padmasambhava lotherwise called Gurti Rinpoebe by 
them) to this day is a testimony of the success he attained 
in this undertaking. Among other outstanding events of 
the reign of Khri«sToh-ldc-blsan may be mentioned his vic¬ 
tory over the Chinese armies, celebrated in a pillar inscrip¬ 
tion in front of the Potala and the foundation of the first 
great Tibetan monastery at Bsam-yas on the model of the 
UdyantapurT in Bihar. Another was the preparation of the 
first catalogue of the translated Buddhist works in the Ldan- 
dkar palace and a rwrganizaiion of the translation activity 
on sound lines by Saniarakuta after hts return to Tibet, 
where he died towards the end of the eighth century A.D. 
after long and distinguished missionary service, After the 
death of ^ntamk^ita. who always emphasized the constructive 
aspect of the Buddhist teachings, the nihilistic traditions of 
Buddhist philosophy propagated by some Chinese monks 
seem to have gained the upper hand in Tibet, and to meet 
ibeir challenge the King invited Samaraksita's able disciple 
and commentator. Kamala^Tla from Naianda. to deal with 
them. A debate was held between the two panics in the 
presence of the King, and Kamafa^a was declared to have 
won. The feelings among the defeated partisans of the 
Chinese philosopher monk were, however, so embittered 
that the Indian scholar was murdered. His body was em¬ 
balmed and is still preserved in a monastery to the north of 
Lhasa, King Khri-sron lde-btsan, who for his prowess and 
teaming was regarded by his oounlryracn as an incarnation 
of ManjuSri. died broken-hearted soon afterwards. leaving the 
heritage of a powerful Buddhist kingdom to his sensitive 
and idealistic son. Mu-ne-btsan-po. The Buddhist teachings 
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of mercy and equality bad so touched the heart of tht& 
imaginative prince that, as soon as he came to the throne, 
he began to distribute wealth equally among his subjects. 
His plan did not work satisfactorily because dignity of work 
had not been given due importance, and inequalities inevi* 
tably crept in again. After a brief period of unpopular 
regime, his own relations poisoned him and set up his 
brother. Khridde-sroh-btsan, on the throne. He is known 
to have given a fresh impetus to the work of translating 
Indian works into Tibetan by patronizing the composition 
and publication of the first Sanskril-Tibetan dictionary 
called the Mahavyutpatti I circa KI4 A.D.)h 

Khri-lde^sron-btsan named his younger son. Ral-pa-chcn 
(816—838 A-DT, his own successor, in preference to his elder 
son, Clah-dar-ma. Rahpa-chen is remembered by his 
countrymen as the third great royal protector of religion in 
the golden age of Tibetan Buddhism. His devotion to 
Buddhism was so extraordinary that he made his young son 
take monastic vows, gave various kinds of privileges and 
administrative authority to the priesthood and even allowed 
his long locks of hair to be used as a mat by the Buddhist 
abbots sitting around him to deliver religious sermons, Ral- 
pa<hen extended the boundaries of hts kingdom, and the 
first history of Tibet came to be written under his patronage. 

Monarchical rule in Tibet, as well as the prestige of 
Buddhism, which had hitherto contributed so much t<> 
wards its prosperity, suffered a setback, when one day Ral- 
pa-chcn came to be murdered by the supporters of his 
superseded elder brother. Glan-dar-ma. The latter then 
came to the throne as a professed enemy of Buddht^ ui 
Tibet. Buddhist images were buried, monasteries closed, 
religious ceremonies banned and monks forced to return to 
the life of lavmen on pain of banishment from the counuy. 
Such excessej created deep resentment everywhere, and rctn- 
bution came when one day a monk quietly rode up to i c 
king and killed him with a well-aimed dart l84l A.D.). 

Glan-dar-ma's ruthless suppression of Buddhism, which 
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resulted in this violent outburst of public feeling, marks 
a decisive poiod irt the annals of Ubetan politics, 
inasmuch as it sounded the death knell of monarchical rule 
in Tibet. The banished priesthood relumed to central Tibet 
and became more poiverful than ever. The weak succes- 
sors of Glai^ar^flia k>st their bold on their dependencies 
and disintegration set in. Finalty, the son of the last king 
of Lhasa, Dpal-hkhor-bisan (906—23 A^D.l, took fareweii of 
the capital and migrated to western Tibet, where he cstah- 
lisbed himself as an independent ruler. He brought the 
three districts of Ladakh, Spurang aiKl Guge under his 
control and later distributed them among his three sons. 
Among the successors of these three royal branches, we 
find se\ieral distinguished rulers, who kept the light of 
Buddhism burning vigorously in western Tibet by patronk' 
ing learned monks, sending Tibetan scholars to Kashmir to 
study the latest developments in Buddhist doctrine, and 
furthering the translation of important Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts into Tibetan. One of the most distinguished among 
them was Hkhor-lde (also known as Jhinaprabha). He 
renounced his throne in favour of his younger brother to 
become a monk along with bis two and played art 
important part in pers^ding die great Acarya Ati£a (other¬ 
wise called DTpahkara Srijnana) of the Vikrama^a monastery 
in Bihar to come and live as a teacher of Buddhism 
in Tibet, In the I Ith century A.D., Alifa may be aid 
to have brought the last great spiritual impetus from 
India, with the result that Buddhism struck deep roots in 
Tibetan soil and thenceforward flourished as an indigenous 
mode of religious and philosophical thought The 
successors of Tibetan kings continued to rule in western 
Tibet throu^ various political vicissitudes which that 
part of Tibet underwent, and the direct descendants of the 
mighty Sroh-blsan-sgam-po. the first historical ruler of Tibet 
in Lhasa, still live in Ladakh. 

The life and work of Atiia in Tibet arc too impOTtani 
to be dealt with summarily and have therefore been dis- 
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cussed separately/ From (he time be came to Tibet, 
Tibetan Buddhism developed into different indigenous 
schools^ tn relation to these, the earlier heterogenous and 
unreformed type of Buddhism came to be called Rniihina- 
pa or the Old School with four main sub'sects. The 
followers of this school worship Padmasambbava as thdr 
founder and guru, believe in the fulfflment of both the divine 
and the demoniacal, and are generally recognized as such 
by tfaeir red caps. Atiia's reformed teachings, based upon 
the Yogicara traditions founded by Maitreya and Asanga, 
led to the establishment of the Bkah-gdams-pa school by 
his Tibetan disciple, ^rom-ston. It took a synthetic view 
of the teachings of both the Hinayana and Mahayana, en¬ 
forced celibacy upon [be monks and discouraged magic 
practices. It was on tbc authoritative basis of this doctrine 
that the great Tibetan reformer, Tsoh-kba-pa, founded in 
the t4lh century AJ>. the Dge-lugs-pa foriginaliy called 
Dgah-ldan-pa) sect, which purified the Bkah-gdams-pa of 
much of its elaborate ritualism and today dominates 
Tibetan Buddhism, both temporally and spiritiially. throu^ 
the religious succession of the Dalai Latnas, of whom the 
fourteenth is now the head of this theocracy. 

Two other schools, closely allied with the Bkah-gdants- 
pa but with a less ascetic outlook came to be founded in the 
latter half of the llth century A.D., namely Bkah-rgyud-pa 
and Sa-skys-pa, 

The Bka^rgyud-pa tOal Traditionaiism) was found¬ 
ed by the Tibetan l^ma Mar-pa, a friend of Atisa and a 
disdple of tbc Indian Tantrist. Naropa, of Nalanda Univer¬ 
sity. It has some affinities with the Dhyana school, lo 
which most of the Northern Buddhists of Japan and China 
belong at present, and among its distinguished lepieseata- 
lives is Mi-la-ras-pa, the great hermit poet of Tibet, who 
was initiated in the mysteries of supernatural powers by 
Mar-pa himself. The Bkah-rgyud-pa later dividwl iisdf 
into several sub-sects, two of which, namely, Kanoa-pa and 

Hn Chapter IX, 
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Hbrug-pa. may be specially mcmioned. The third Head of 
tlw Karma-pa called Ran-byufi>rdo-rje was recognized at 
bU birth as the spiritual successor of the second Head of the 
seel, called Karma-bak-si, who had died two years earlier. 
Since this incident the practice of spiritual succession came 
into vogue* Thus, in the selection of the Dalai Uma. the 
Panchan Lama and others, a recognized in carnation succeeds 
to the office instead of a hereditary successor or disciple. The 
Karma-pa is particularly strong in Sikkim and its followers 
in Nepal are called the Karmika. The . second sub-sect, 
Hbrug-pa (or the Thunderer), spread its doctrines so vigorous¬ 
ly in Bhutan that the country adopted its Tibetan name for 
its own people. 

The second school. Sa-skya-pa, derives Its name “Grey 
Earth** from the colour of the soil where its first monastery 
was built in 1071 A.D. on the site of the present Sa-skya. The 
Sa-skya-pa was even more closely related with' the old 
Rrlin-ina-pa school than the Bkah-rgyud-pa and the monks 
of this sect w’ere not celibate either,^ Th®y sought a synthesis 
between the old and the new Tanirism on the basis of 
Nagarjuna s Madhyamika philosophy and had alreadv deve¬ 
loped into a powerful hierarchy before the rise of the creat 
Tson-k ha-pa. 

Greatly devoted to learning, they proved themselves 
excellent proselyii^rs when they came into contact with the 
Mongol emperors in the I3ih century A.D, One of tlie dis¬ 
tinguished Sa^kya hierarchs, called Hphags-pa, became the 
spiritual teacher of Prince Khubilai of Mongolia, who, on 
coming to ihe throne as the first Mongol emperor of China, 
conferred the sovereignty of central Tibet upon the High 
Priest of Sa-skya (1270 A.DJ. Thl; was tbs beginning of 
a new era of theocratic rule in Tibet. The Sa-skya-pa pro¬ 
duced many eminent Tibetan scholars, among whom the 
famous Bu-sion (1290-1364 A.D.> ranks high. He was 
not only a renowned commentator of fundamental Bud¬ 
dhist treatises and an authoritative hislorian, but also the 
6rsi collector of all the existing Tibetan translations of 
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Buddhist works. He arranged them systematically into two 
comprehensive groups, called the Bkab-hgyur (the Word ot 
the Buddha) in 100 volumes, and the Bstan-hgyur (the 
Treatises) in 225 volumes- These have come down to us as 
the Tibetan Buddhist Canon. Taranatba. the Tibetan his* 
torian ahd author (bom in 1575 A.D.), also belonged to 
a sect called Jo-nang. which was an olfshoot of the Sa-skya- 
pa. With the rise of the great reformer. Tson-kha-pa. born 
in the province of Amdo in 1358 A,D.. the modem age of 
Tibetan Buddhism may be said to have begun. With strildng 
powers of organization and comprehensive inteliigence, he 
SCI himself the task of removing all deviations and super 
stUious beliefs and establishing a strong order of Buddhist 
monks, based on sound learning, discipline and celibacy, 
which came to be recognized as the Dgc-lugs-pa (the 'School 
of the Virtuous', popularly described as the YeHp w Ha(s >. 
In 1408 be foondod, not far from Lhasa, the Ganden 
monastery, where he worked for some years and died in 1419 
A.D. The other two great monasteries. Depung and Sera, 
near Lhasa, and Tasbi-Ihumpo, in the Tsang province, share 
between them the highest religious power and prestige. They 
were all founded by his disciples within the next fifty 
years. These centres of learning continued the work of 
religious propagation in Mongolia and Siberia so ably and 
enthusiastically that after the power of the pioneering Sa> 
skya-pas had dwindled through interna] feuds and rivalries, 
the Dge-lugs-pas came to be favoured by the powerful Mongol 
chieftains as spiritual leaders and later as temporal rulers of 
Tibet. When he met their third hierarch, Bsod*nams-rgya- 
mtso (1546—1587 A.D.), the ruler of Thumed Mongolia. 
Allan K-han. became convinced that both of them were res¬ 
pectively the teacher Hphags-pa and his disciple, the great 
emperor Khubilai Khan, in their former births and im¬ 
mediately recognized the former as ihe veritable laid (f.e., 
Dalai. Tib. rgya-miso) meaning 'the ocean'. Thenceforth, 
all the hierarchs came to be recognized as Dalai Lamas^ 
The most distinguished of them was the Great Fifth Dalai 
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Lama (ISIS—1680 A*D.>. upon whom the sovereignty of the 
whole country was conferred by the Mongolian chief. Gusri 
Khan, who finally wiped out all opposition from Tsang and 
the other provinces of Tibet After the preceding period 
of about seventy years, during which the High Priests of 
Sa-skya reigned as kings over a small part of the country, 
the recognition of the full and divine sovereignty of the 
Dalai Lama over the whole of Tibet must be considered as 
a turning point in Tibetan history. Sanskrit books on gram¬ 
mar, medicine, and other subjects continued to be trans¬ 
lated into Tibetan under the rule of this able and widely 
travelled Dalai Lama. His chief Minister, Sads-rgyas-rgya- 
mtso. succeeded in keeping his death a secret for several 
years in the interests of public welfare, and conducted the 
affairs of the state in his name so efliciently that he Is re¬ 
membered as one of the wisest statesmen Tibet has ever pro¬ 
duced. The Seventh Dalai Lama (1708—1758 A.D.) was 
known for his deep learning, tolerance and asceticism. His 
reign was marked by the visits of Capuchin and Jesuit mission¬ 
aries to Lhasa, but religious and cultural relations with 
India seem at this period to have fallen into oblivion, 
mainly because of foreign domination and the consequent 
disappearance of the old order in India itself. Hereafter 
follows in Tibetan history a period of isolation and politi¬ 
cal intrigue and of short-lived Dalai Lamas until we come 
down to the present age of Asian reawakening, of Indian 
indejxndeirce and of a revaluation of the ancient ideals of 
Buddhism, which have noiirishcd the life instincts of Tibet 
throughout her chequered career of over thirteen centuries. 

Nfpai 

As the home of Sakyamuni, the founder of Buddhism. 
Nepal occupies a unique position among Buddhist 
countries of the world. Gautama, the son of a Sakya- prince, 
was bom (544 B.C.) at LumbinT, about 15 miles from his 
father's residence tn the Nepalese city of Kapilavastu. Fa fly 
in life, he left his father's kingdom in search of Truth, After 
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I he had attained enlightenment at Bodh Gaya, he deliver^ 
n his first sermon at Samath. and siibse<]uently returned home 
^to declare his revelation to his own kinsmen, among whom 
^ his son RShula became one of his eadtest converts. In this 
j brief reference to Nepal, it may be mentioned that in the 
1 3rd century B-C. Aioka, while yet a prince, is reported to 
[have successfully quelled a rebellion among one of the 
jraoes of Nepal and restored peace and order. His later 
^ visit to Lumbint and the erection of an inscribed pillar to 
!^commemorate the sacred birth-place of the Buddha is an 
important landmark in the history of Buddhism. Thereafter, 

• his daughter. Carumati, is said to have married a Nepalese 
nobleman, and built several stOpas and monasteries in 
Nepal, of which there are still remnants. In the early 

• centuries of the Christian era, the disciplinary rules appli- 
jcabic to the monks in the Mula-sarvastivada school of 
'Buddhism in Nepal reveal certain .special concessions in 
view of the rigid climatic conditions of that region, which 
^ indicative of the wide prevalence of Buddhist motiasdc 
life in this country^ The great Buddhbt philosopher of the 
4th century A.D.. Acarya Vasubandhu. is also said to have 
visited Nepal in order to propagate his own doctrine. 

Nepal seems to have attained real prominence as a strong 
supporter and propagator of the Buddhist faith from the 
days of King Amiavamian in the 7th century A.D. He gave 
■ his daughter in marriage to the first powerful king of Tibet, 
Sron-btsam sgam-po. and among the batch of pioneers who 

! undertook to translate Sanskrit Buddhist works into Ttbe- 
tan under the latter's patronage, the name of a Nepalese 
pandita, STlamafiJu. is mention^. In the age of ^niarak* 

' ftta (8tb and 9th centuries A.D.> strong des.of rdi^ous and 
cultural friendship appear to have developed between these 
I two countries. In the succeeding centuries, when Muslim 
J invasions of Bihar and Bengal resulted in the wholesale 
devastation of the rich Buddhist monasteries of those 
'I regions. Buddhist monks found a safe refuge in Nepal. 

I They took with them a large number of valuable manus- 
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cripts. some of which also found iheir way to the monas¬ 
teries in Tibet, where they arc carefully preserved (o this 
day. In the intervening centuries, Nepal probably developed 
still closer cultural and even political ties with the western 
parts of Tibet, but this period of history has not yet been 
sufficiently explored. For centuries Nepal has served as a 
cultural link between the regions, lying on both sides of 
the mid-Mimalayan range, and until recently the normal 
road of communication between India arid Tibet led 
through Nepal, via Kyirong. 

After Buddhism had dwindled in India, the popular 
form of Nepalese Buddhism gradually shed some of its 
original characteristics, such as monastic life, opposition to 
caste distinctions, and discouragement of all religious 
mysteries, thus becoming effete as a distinct spiritual force. 
Until recently, four main sects of Buddhist philosophy, each 
with several sub-sects, have been prominent, namely, (U 
Svabhavtka, which emphasizes the fact that aU things itt 
the world have their own ultimate characteristic which is 
expressed in two ways, J>., pravrtti (evolution^ and nivrtti 
(involution^ (21 Ativarika, which puts its faith in a self- 
existent God, who is perfect and Infinite; (31 Karmika, which 
believes in a conscious moral effort through which the 
world-phenomenon is developed on the fundamental basis 
of avidya; and (4) Yatrilta, which believes in the existence 
of conscious intellectual agency and free will. This repre¬ 
sents an almost complete fusion of various philosophical 
trends which originated in India and Tibet under the in¬ 
fluence of both Hinduism and Buddhism.^ 

Thus Nepal, lying under the shadow of some of the tallest 
peaks of the Himalayas, claims to be a source of grcsit spiri¬ 
tual inspiration and has prized freedom and tolerance above 
everything. 

L Of tale^« htiyaJ of Bmdiitkut ■tiidj« of thp TbpfmvidB Hhogl huuben 
plA» itk UmI mider iho BiiEpk«« of the DhAmadd*|FB S&bhA^ 

mmk* frora Ceylon, <Mr Nep(4le» monka iPiined in hmvf tAleen ui 

Active le*d ta tb? propehguti&n of th«ir They puhlMied in the 

locfil diAiefft of eevond poptilnr t&f ru from F^i 
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C, In Southern Countries 


Ceylon 


According to the tradition preserved in the Ceylonese 
Chronicles, the great emperor A£oka (c. 273—36 
organized a network of missions to preach the gospel of the 
Buddha in and outside India. He sent his son lor brother) 
Thera Mahendra, together with four others, to Lanka, ot 
C eylon, and they preached the teachings of Gautama 

( Buddha to ting Devanampiyalissa (247—207 B.C.) and his 
attendants. The king and the people of Ceylon were deep- 
Ely impressed by the new gospel and accepted Buddhism. Its 
progress was phenometiaL Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women embraced the new faith and thousands entered 
the Sangha and adopted the life of bhiksus. Monasteries 
■were erected on all sides and rich endowments were made 
for their upkeep. Queen Anula and a number of women 
also expressed the desire to receive the pabbajjl ordination 
and enter the Sahgha. But as no monk was allowed to do 
this for them, emissaries were sent to Emperor Aloka to send 
some distinguished nuns to help them. So Sangbamitra, the 
sister of Mahendra, who had received ordination, was sent 
to Ceylon. 

Two great events in the early history of Buddhism in 
Ceylon left a deep impression and still evoke pious enthusiasm 
among millions of its votaries. The transplantation of a 
branch of the Bodhi tree under which Gautama attained 
Buddhahood was a happy idea of A£oka. Tius sieved as an 
inspiration to the people who had recently embraced the 
Buddhist reli^on. The second event was the bringing of 
the Buddha’s tooth from India more than 500 years later. 

Thus, within a short time, the whole of the island of 
Ceylon became a stronghold of Buddhism, a position which 

t. There u 1^ iifwiJmhy tunmg wiliatikrv regajtSjlDg il»t dataa af ^ 
VAtiouB kingfl EnAatiqikKl |d this BecrLkui. Tbo cLataa nn 
tbe Si*io¥y and! CuUur* o/ fAs /ndun PiOplt^ VoA. H—<IV 
whfiTft the dkffftnmt vi«vn dkimaMd, wd mwmi for ndoptlDg b 

pAiiMTuiliif dBte^ 
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she still retains after the lapse of more than two thousand 
years. 

The Great Stupa was built during the reign of Du(^- 
gamai^t (101—77 B.C.) and consecrated before a large 
assembly of Buddhist monks who had come Erom well-known 
monasteries in India. The list of names, with other details. Is 
given in the Mahavaipsa. _ 

The reign of Va^glmai^i (c. 29—17 B,C.) is an important 
landmark in the bistofy of Buddhism in Ceylon. Up to this 
tune the sacred scriptures of Buddhism, as originally recited 
by Mahcndra, were committed to memory and preserved as 
oral traditions. Arrangements virere now made to commit 
them to writing, and five hundred reciters and scribes were 
employed for the purpose. The Pali Tripifaka, which was the 
result of their labour, still survives as the sacred canon of 
which the original disappeared long ago firom India without 
leaving any trace. 

It is impossible to overrate the influence exercised by 
Buddhism in Ceylon. Piacdcalfy her whole culture and 
civilization were derived from it Pali became the literary 
language of Ceylon and stiU holds that position. Ceylonese 
literature was an offshoot of Indian literature, and the art 
of Ceylon—architecture, sculpture and painting—was derived 
from India. The Ceylonese alphabet also came from India. 

On the other hand, the Buddhist wwld owes a great debt 
to Ceylon. As mentioned above, the Pali Canon has been 
preserved in its entirety this Island and C^Ionese 
Buddhism had great inSuence upon Burma, Cambodia, ^ant 
and Laos, the only other countries where Theravada Buddhism 
fiourishes today. Ceylon was not, however, merely a passive 
recipient; it contributed to the development of Buddhism 
through its Commentaries.’ 

Burma 

According to the tradition preserved in the Ceylonese 
Chronicles, two Buddhist monks, named Sona and Uttara, 

1. Sm Ctuptw IX. 
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were sent by Emperor Akika to preach Buddhism in Suvar^ia- 
bhCini, which is generally identified with Burma. There is, 
however, no reliable evidence to show that Sana and Llttara 
were actually sent as missionaries by A^ka, and the location 
of Suvarna-bhiimt is also not beyond dispute. For, while 
some identify it with Burma, others place it in Siam or take 
it 10 denote, broadly, the whole of Indo-China. 

Barring the story of Utiara and Sona there is no other 
evidence that Buddhism flourished in Burma before the 
fifth century A.D. Considering the close proximity of Burma 
to India, and the existence of not too difficult land routes 
between the two even before the Christian era, the possi¬ 
bility is not altogether excltided that Buddhism found its 
way to Burma even before, perhaps long before, the fifth 
century A.D. But from this period onwards there are 
definite records to prove not only the existence but also the 
flourishing state (rf Tbe^vada Buddhism in the old kingdorn. 
of the Pyus known as SrTksetia with Its capital near Prome, 
the mins of which lie ui modern Hmawza. 

The archaeological remains at Hmawza. about five 
miles from modem Prome, and the Chinese accounts leave 
no doubt that the Theravada form of Buddhism with PaE 
canonical texts was introduced in the region round Prome 
not later than the fifth century A.D. by Indian mtsionaries^ 
who came front the eastern coast of the Deccan and South 
India. But «iide by side we also find traces of MtUa- 
sarvastivada and Mahayanism which probably came from 
eastern India. 

There are good grounds for supposing that the Theravada 
form of Buddhism also flourished among the Hinduized 
Mons or Talaings settled in Pegu (Haipsavati), Thaton 
(Sudhammava^ and other neighbouring regions ooilectivcly 
known as Ramafiiia-desa. Some time before the eleventh 
century A.D, Thaton became a very important csentre of this 
religion. Earlier still, the Mrammas, a Tibeto-Dravidian 
tribe, had g- s t aHi^hgd a powerful kingdom with its capital at 
Pagan and given their name to the whole country. The 
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Mrammas were a rude, unJcitcred people, and a detased 
form of Tantric Buddhism flourished among them. In 1044 
A.D. a new king, Anawratha (Aniruddhal, ascended ihe 
throne of Pagan and was converted to the pure Theravada 
form by a Taiaing monk of Thaton named Arhan, also 
tnown as Dharma-darC The new king, with the help of 
Arhan and a few other monks from Thaton. led a crusade 
against the debased religion and established Theravada on a 
firm footing. There was. however, great need of canonical 
texts. Aniruddha sent messengers to Manuha, the king of 
Thaton. asking for complete copies of the Tripitaka. Manuha 
having refused, Animddha marched with his army and ■ 
captured Thaton. He returned in triumph and brought back 
with him not only king Manuha captive, but all the monks, 
and the Buddhist scriptures and relics which were carried by 
thirty-two elephants. Never was a victor more completely 
captivated by the culture of the vanquished. The Burmese 
of Pagan adopted the religion, language, literature and script 
of (he Mons. Anifuddha and his successors became the great 
champions of the Theravada form of Buddhism, and along 
with their political authority it extended over the whole of 
Burma. The Brahmanical religion that had prevailed there 
gradually yielded to Buddhism, which even now flourishes 
over the whole country without any rival. 

With the real of a new convert Aniruddha built numerous 
pagodas or tonpks and monasteries, and his example was 
followed by his successors. He also brought complete copies 
of tlie Trip!taka from Ceylon and Arhan collated these 
with the lexis from Thaton. Aniruddha’s son, Kyan/ittlui, 
followed in the footsteps of his father and built the famous 
Amanda temple at Pagan. 

An imporlanl episode in the history of Buddhism in 
Burma was the establishment in 1181-82 A.D, of a Sinhalese 
order of monks founded by Capaia who received his ordina¬ 
tion in Ceylon, The Ceylonese monks did not consider 
those of Burma as validly ordained and this feeling was 
shared by Capata and his followers. The rivalry between 
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the Siqituila Sahgha and the Mramma Sahgba continued for 
three centuries and ended in the final triumph of the former 

The Malay Fettinsula 

A large number of inscriptions discovered in different 
parts of the Malay Peninsula are writlen in Sanskrit and 
in the Indian alphabets of the fourth or fifth century A-D. 
At least three of these definitely refer to the Buddhist creed 
and thus prove the spread of Buddhism in that region. But 
the most important of all the remains are found at Nakhon 
SrT Tammarat iLigorK It was an essentially Buddhist ixilony 
that constructed the great stupa, which is still to be found 
there. Pan of the fifty temples which surround the stupa 
also probably belong to ^ very early period. 

Mahayana Buddhism flourished ' in this region in the 
sixth century A.D*. if not earlier. This is proved by an in¬ 
scribed clay tablet found near Keddah which may be assigned 
to the sixth century A.D. on palaeogmphical grounds. 
It txmtains three Sanskrit verses embodying some philosophi¬ 
cal doctrines of the Mahayana school Two of these three 
verses have been traced in the Chinese translations of a num¬ 
ber of texts of the Madhyamika school, and all the three are 
found together In a Chinese translation of the Sagaramati- 
pariprccha^ tNanjio 9761 

Mahayana Buddhism continued to flourish in this region 
till the 8 th century A-D., possibly much later. An inscription 
found at Ligor refers to the conslniclion of three brick 
temples for Buddhist gods and of five stupas by the king and 
priests. The stOpas were built in the Saka year 697 which 
is equivalent to 775 A.D. 

5r<u7i {Tlioitand} 

Buddhism flourished in Siam, now called Thailand, from 
a very early period, about the first or second oentuiy A.D. 
if not earlier. This is proved by archaeological finds at Pong 
Tuk and Phra Palhom. Phra Fathom b about 30 miles 

hJOiS, Vqi. viii, p. 1. 
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west of Bangkok, and Pong Tufc lies about 20 miles farther 
to the west. Remains of a religious ^<nure. the images of 
the Buddha, inscribed terra cottas and definite symbols of 
Buddhism like the dharmacakra. belonging probably to the 
first or second century A.D., have been found in thcM places. 

To a somewhat later period belong the large number of 
ruined sanctuaries and some fine sculptures which indicate 
the strong influence of the Gupta period. These have been 
referred to the Dvaravatl school. DvatSvati was a flourish’ 
ing kingdom at the time of Yuan Chwang, /.e., in the first 
half of the seventh century A.D. 

About the eighth or ninth century A.D., both Siam and 
Laos formttJ part of Kambuja (Cambodial poiiticaKy and 
were influenced by the religious condition of that country. 
So both the Brahmanical religion and Buddhism can be found 
flourishing side by side in all these regions. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century A.D., the Thais made them¬ 
selves masters of Siam and Laos and put an end to the politi- 
^ suptemacy of the Cambodians over them. Under the 
influence of ihe Thai rulers, Buddhism of the Theravada 
School and the Pali language^ flourished all over Siam and 
Laos. Tire Thai king. SrT Suiyavaipja Rama Mahi- 
Dharmifcarajadhiraja was not only a great patron of Bud¬ 
dhism, but himself adopted the life of a Buddhist monk, 
preaching the doctrines of the Buddha all over his kingdom! 
About 1361 A.D.. he sent some learned bhikkhus and 
scholars to Ceylon and induced the great monk called 
Mahasami Sangharaja to come to Siam. Under his inspira¬ 
tion and the active efforts of the king. Buddhism and P^li 
literature not only obtained a firm fooling, but also spread 
to a number of small Hindui^ states in the territory now 
called Laos, such as Alavirastra, Khmerra^ira, Suvar^* 
grama, Unmarga-sila, Yonakara^. and Ifaripuitja^. 
Many of these still possess their local chronicles written in 
Pali. From this time onwards. Buddhism flourished in Siam 
and the neighbouring regions, and Brahmanism decline until 
it almost disappeared, leaving only a few traces in public 
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cereiDontes and customs^ 

Kambuia ICambodia') 

The archzoJogical finds and the Chinese Chronicles 
prove that from the end of the fifth oentuiy A-D. Buddhism 
floiuished in Cantbodia, though it did not occupy a dotni- 
nant position, as it wtts less popular than some forms of 
firahmanica] religion like The great emperor, 

Yatovarman, who ruled at the end of (he ninth century 
A,D., established a SaugataSrama which was specially meant 
for the Buddhist monks, and elaborate regulations were laid 
down for the guidance of this iirama or hermitage. 

King Jayavarman VII 411S1—rimi 1220 A.D.) was a 
devout Buddhist and received the posthumous title, Maha- 
parama-saugata. The records of his reign express beautifully 
the typical Buddhist view of life, particularly the feelings of 
charity and compassion towards the whole universe. His 
role in the founding of religious institudons was magoi- 
ficenL^ 

A Sanskrit inscription of Jayavannan VII gives us 
interesting information about the religious mood of his 
queen. It is said that when layavarman first went to 

L It if intvmtJjiir to noto hm Unit Altboo^li SiKcn wmA ifiUciMDed 
by CeyloQ in rmpt/ci of rU Ffrligloii, it repaid ila debt ill eomo txwuiirs wtaOi 
■ibomt i7W tbp king of Ceyjm went m saetMUfer to tho kmg of IIhs 
•B ind the tent gold^ And Ailirer imA^ew of iho B uddh a ^ copioa of aBcrad 

t«vt* AOd A Dumber fsf mqDko. li Li eksAT ihAi At tlrnttimo CejlOD reeiflfilapod 
Biom tobAAcnuntry when Buddhi^ ju A muCib ptuer fofm^ 

2,, The aceennit of rdyul iloxiAliOM contained iD llio Ta Pjohm tra~ 
eriptkui of JayavarmAD Vll makw mtcfwtnifl re*4cng wad revCAla the cnag- 
nitiuifl of the reuDonM and deptli of nli|fioui jponiimeniA of the kin^^ li 
ooooeme the RAjaviblri, iho temple- of Ta Probfii and ita adjufieba whofo 
Ih* king eet up ui itmi^ of hie Wther a> PrAiaA-p^niiui.i, It li cot poaiitil^ 
hofe ta All ibo detAilif but a few fACU CQAy be noted, Altogetber 

04,1525 people were in the- o^rvldie of the doities of the tecnple and 

3}404> villagaa were given foe defiaying ite espeeiM, Th«» wjsm 409 pro- 
feeeon and 970 Aoholen rtudylng under ttiamt makiiig a total of 1^409 whom 
femd and othiw daily DBowidA of life ween euplilied. Tbwe werv ^logethor 
£44 of ffhnie and groupi of brkk Hoijaba KeecU™ lo the 

Olh«r artieke, of whicli a mbiUl A Iwt ii givttlj werti in the oamfl propMliOu, 

[Continued on next page 
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Campa, his iwifc. Ja>aiiL|adevj. showreci her conjugal fidelity 
by undergoing austerities of diverse types and of long 
duration. She was then initiated to Buddhism by her elder 
sister. It is said that she performed a ceremony by which 
she could see before her the image of her absent husband. 
When her husband returned, she increased her pious and 
charitable works. These included a dramatic performance, 
the plot of which was drawn from Jatakas and which was 
acted by a body of nuns recruited from among castaway 
giris.' 

Buddhism continued to flourish in Kambuja in the 
thirteenth century A.D. It must be remembered, however, 
that up to this time, although Buddhism was in a fiourisb- 
tng condition, it was neither the State religion, nor even the 
dominant religious sect in the country. There is no definite 
information as to when Buddhism attained this position. 
But the change was undoubtedly due to the Influence of the 
Thais of Siam. who. as already mentioned, were ardent 
Buddhists, and had conquered a large part of Cambodia. 
Whereas, in the earlier period, Siam was Influenced by 
Cambodia, the role was now reversed, and Cambodia, under 
the influence of the Thais, was converted, almost whole¬ 
sale. to Buddhism. Even the Brahmanical gods in the great 
sanctuaries like Angkor Vat were replaced by Buddhist 
images. We cannot trace the exact stages of this conversion, 
but, gradually^ Buddhism became the dominant creed in 
Kambuja and today there ts hardly any trace of Brahmanical 
religion In the country, except in some of the ceremonies 
and festivities of the people of Kambuja. 

uid they mdniled hikgci quuitltiefl of ^Id uid ^ dianvomldi^ 

pwk i-nLl okh^r prCckiUB dlenftR., All thttw m n ungln group 

of Acbd thft iiTKfiption infomu us ihiki then -wtxe 

and hd^iuli la tlw whQl^ kmgdom, «md thw Wvtn given every yev 
in^OO kkariS(dM€S rke^ eocli being equlva^nt tu t mnirndB !$ bcw. 

In eonolupQCLf ibn king expnmna tbe hope that by 1U4 ptoni donntiomi, hii 
mother raigbt be dnlKmd from the ocean of btrtb# For Uw 

iOKi of thm iiunrfpUoa oontmnlng 14S Seiiakrit InMenpOom 

by B. MftjomdAT (publiflhfft by Tbe Adiatio Socivty^ CaimiltJi), pp. 

k, ATopn&m'a Xrump^ion^p. 517. 
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Cair\p{i (,yiet-Nam) 

The southern part of the territoiy lying on the easiern 
coast of the indo^incse peninsula, called Annam, now 
Viet‘Nam, was formerly known as CampS, a name evidently 
given to it by its Hindu colonists. That Buddhism had 
obtained a footing in the country before the third century 
A.D. may be inferred from the discovery of a fine bronze 
Buddha image of the Amaravati school which may be dated 
about that period. We learn from a Chinese chronicle that 
when the Chinese captured the capital city of Campa in 
605 A.D., they carried away 1.350 Buddhist works. From 
this important statement, it can be inferred that Buddhism 
must have flourished in the country for a considerable period 
before the seventh century A.D, Using remarks that in 
Campa the Buddhists generally belong to the Aryasarnmidya 
school, and that there are a few followers of the Sarvastivada 
school also. This would mean the prevalence of the 
Sravakayana sect, but it appears from inscriptions of the 
eighth century A.D. or thereabouts, that the Mahayaua sect 
of Buddhism was powerful in Campa, and possibly^ even the 
Taniric forms, later offshoots of the Mahayana, also 
prevailed there. Occasionally, Buddhism en|oycd the 
patronage of kings and high officials and we have the roins 
of a gr^t Buddhist establishment at a place tilled Dong 
Duong, including a temple and a monastery built by King 

Jaya Indravarman in 875 A.D. 

Buddhism of the Mahayana form continuftj as a living 
force in Campa right up to the fifteenth century A-D. when 
the country was overrun by the Annamites from i * ' 

The Annamites formerly lived in Tonkin and 
culture from Cnina. So the Chines form of Buddhism, 
along with Islam, replaced the old religion in Campa. 


Irulon^sia 

Buddhism had very little hold on the people of ^e- 

island of Java at the beginning of 

Fa-hien, who visited this island te. 414 A.D.1, observes 
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(hat while other forms of religion, particularly Brahmanism, 
floumhcd in this island, **Buddbism in it is not worth men¬ 
tioning , But, thanks to the missionary zeal of Cti^- 
varmai) (an Indian monk)*. Buddhism was not only intro* 
duced but obtained a stronghold on ihe island in less than 
a quarter of a century after Fa-hien's visit. 

Buddhism was also introduced early in the bland of 
Sumatra, particularly in the kingdom of Srl-vtjaya, which is 
usually identified with Palembang. It appears from some 
m^iptions found in this region that the king who ruled 
Sri-vi|aya in the years 683—684 A, D. was a Buddhist. The 
famous Chinese traveller, Ftsing, who visited India in the 
last^l^rtcr of the seventh century A.D., says (hat the king 
of Sri-vijaya, as well as the riders of neighbouring states, 
favoured Buddhism, and that Sri-vi|aya was a very important 
centre of Buddhist leamina in the islands of southern Asia. 
TTie Buddhist priests in SrT-vijaya numbered more than a 
thouMnd and they studied alt the subjem as in MadhyadeSa 
< ndial. l-tsing spent some time in Sri-vijaya in order to 
Study Buddhist scriptures and he has left a very interesting 
account of the popi^rity of Buddhism in the islands of the 
Southern Sea. consbting of more than ten countries. He 
^ves 3 list of these ten countries and states that "Buddhism 
^ embraced in all these and other smaller islands, and most¬ 
ly^ the system of the Htnayana is adopted except in Matayu 
(Sn-vtjaya) where there are a few who belong to the 
Mahayana". 

The importance of Indonesia as a great centre of 
Buddhism from the seventh till the eleventh century A.D. is 


I. tjftoQged to » fdy«| fgitniljr qf liiili. Mid, Ukiof, to tha 

t'lhS™ ^ Cf 

WMI convBrtod tp Baddhi«tt gradually, lha kill. mkI 

tha migioq. I. I. «dd lha. «t mm p«.«on J.rt ww 

h-^i ^ battla, Qu^vuawn told tb« kino 

lira of a ao^ '* ^ wwmy, Tba king a^w wiahed to Ulca to tba 
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aUo proved by other facts. Ohannapala, 3_famoti$ professor 
of Nalanda University, visited Suvarna-dnpa, which was a 
general designation of Indonesia, in the seventh century A.D. 
The famous monk and sefagiar AtiSa orpahkam filth 
century A.D.). who became the head of Vikrani^l 
University and inaugurated the second period of Buddhlsrn 
in Tibet, went in his ^rly life to Suvarna-dvipa in order to 
study Buddhism under the guidance of its High Priest, 
Candrakini. A strong impetus to the Mahayana was given 
by the Sailcndia dynasty, who ruled over tbe^ Malay Penim 
sula and a large part of Indonesia. The Sailendra kings 
were great patrons of this form of Buddhism and erected 
monumental structures like fiorobudur. Kalasan and 
Mendut in Java. It appears from epigraphic records that 
one of the ^ilendra kings had a guru (preceptor) from the 
Gauda country (Bengal), There is hardly any doubt that 
the Pala kings of Bengal and the Cota rulers of the South 
exercised great influence upon Java ^in religious matters 
dunng (he Sailendra period. The Sailendra kings estab¬ 
lished monasteries at Nalanda and Nagapaifinam and the 
Pala and the Co|a emperors granted viljages for their main¬ 
tenance, Under the influence of the ^itendias, Mahlyan- 
ism flourished in Java and Sumatra for a long period. But 
the influence of Bengal seems also to have been responsible 
for the introduction of the debased TSntric forms of Bud¬ 
dhism both in Java and Sumatra. We have a fairly de^ 
tailed account of some later kings of both these countries 
who were followers of these cults. We have also two 
important Mahayana texts. viz<, the Sang hyang Kama* 
hayanan Mantranaya and the Sang hyang Kamabayantkan.^ 

I, 'Tb* work df SuiAkiit. verB» wiLb p Jiii'miioip-1 nuiHlatidfi, 

Whilo thfr Kcwd of » lonifiwlHlE fri# JASWm \™ofl of o tSMuklit 

oriKiul inixEM^ witb K Bumber df iChrigilioJ S*niltfit veraoB, T7lo ieciHui IfflCl 
gtVM * dotAiied ETpqdtKMi of thfr ucrod pdfUi-plH of Mftb*ydria, \mt t}i* 
finiL givfli ibo pkluR of B mot^ populoi' but dogrodod fom of 
It! Ljtlo Mantivna^ W probBbKy tnotber form of JlBnlroyid*- Ci*i 

H im raiOy an axpHiitw oftlio TtiilmySma. or both io it* thoareiiBal 

(Ocatmuod on aeKi pop 
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which give US a fair insight into the leading conceptions of 
Mahuyanism in Java. 

Besides Sumatra and Java, we have positive evidence of 
the introduction of Buddhism in the other islands of 
Maiayasia. particularly Bali and Borneo. The Brahman ical 
religion, however, dominated and ^Buddhism gradually diS' 
appeared in these r^ions. 

ihrkd pmeticaj expluittl^ nfm to ilw fivt kwdi ef «eiuiul 

caent which no dauht refer to pi!Li!kt!Hi-^ni>ft]tlra+ Thetfr 

exiiti A feirly deteJkd of K-iog Krtonegara. of JbVI (12J t 12S2 

who WBA pmjonAtely dcrvat«d io thim clrgTwioiJ fomii ef Buddhum. 


CHAPTER VI 


Principoi Schools and Sects of Buddhism 

A. In India 

It appears that even during the lifeiimc of the Buddha 
there were people who would not accept his authority. His 
cousin, Devadatta. out of jealousy for the Buddha conspired 
with King Ajata^im and made several attempts on his life. 
He also tried to create divisions in the Buddhist Sahgha by 
dcinanding stricter conditions of life for Buddhist monks, 
such as living throughout the year under trees, foregoing 
meat and fish, and refusing all invitations from faithful ad¬ 
herents. There were also monks like Upananda, Channa. 
Metliya-Bhuminajaka, or ^dvarglya (Pali: Chabbaggjyai 
who would take the earliest opportunity of transgressing the 
rules of the Vinaya. Besides, there is a perverse tendency 
among some people to oppose a rule simply because a rule 
has been laid down. Some like to live a life of ease and 
comfort and consequently all restrictions on individual ftee- 
dom are looked at askance. For example, Subhadra, on 
hearing of the death of the Buddha, gave a sigh of relief say¬ 
ing that he would now no longer have to abide by “do this, 
do not do that" 

When the Buddha died, he left no one to take his place 
as the supreme authority. In fact he told his pcrsoMl 
attendant, Ananda, that the Dharma and the Vttvaya would 
be the supreme authority in the fuiure. All statements 
claimed to have been made by learned monks or the Sahgha 
or even the Buddha himself have to be tested by direct refer¬ 
ence to the words of the Buddha recorded in the suttas and 
the Vinaya, 
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When ihe first rcctia! (sangTiji of the Buddhist texts was 
made under the presidency of Mahjikaiyapa at Riijagrha by 
five hundred monks, there were some, like Purana. or. ac^ 
cording to Tibetan sources, Gavjmpati. who did not approve 
them as they felt that what was recorded there was not in 
agreement with what they had heard from the Buddha him¬ 
self- Common interests arising from personal attachment to 
certain persons or groups of persons, or created by various 
causes, such as associations, studies, geographical regions, as 
well as honest differences of opinion that gathered strength in 
the course of time, probably led to the formation of different 
sects or schools. 

The Buddha's sayings and their commentaries were 
handed down orally from teachers to di.sciples. Unlike the 
Vedic texts, however, not enough care was taken for the pre¬ 
servation of the actual words of the Teacher, not to speak 
of their interpretations- In the Mahiiparinibbana-sutta. the 
Teacher apprehended that his sayings might suffer distortion, 
and so. as noted above, he cautioned his disciples about the 
four ways in which his instructions were to be verified- A 
century is a long lime, and about a hundred years after his 
passing, differences arose among the monks about the actual 
word-s of the Teacher and their inlerpretations. Once the 
monks took the liberty of bringing dissensions to the 
^^Sahgha. they went on multiplying till the number of sects 
reached the figure of eighteen in the second and third centu¬ 
ries after the Buddba*s death- The first dissension was creat¬ 
ed by the Vajjian monks of Vatsali, M is staled in the 
Vinaya <CulIavagga> and in the Ceylonese Chronicles that 
the Second Council was heid at Vaisaii a century after the 
Buddha’s parinirvana to discuss the breach of the ten rules 
of discipline (dasa vatthunil by the Vajjian monks.‘ 

In the Tibetan and C^nese translations of Vasumitra 
and others quite a different account appears. Here the 
Council is said to have been convened on account of the 
differences of opinion among the monks regarding the five 

t. See CtMplCf IV, pjt. 41.4£, 
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dogmas propounded by Mahadeva. 

Mahadeva was ihe son of a brahmana of Mathura and 
was ^a man of greai learning and wisdom'. He received his 
ordinaiion at Ku1(I(uprama In Psltaliputra and then became 
Ihe head of the Sahgha which was patronized by the king. 
His five dogmas were: 

It) An Arhat may commii a sin by unconscious 
temptation. 

fjj) One may be an Arhat and not know tt. 

(iii) An Arhat may have doubts on matters of doctrine, 
tivl' One cannot attain Arhatship without a teacher. 

(v> 'The noble ways' may begin by a shout, that is. 
one meditating seriously on religion may make 
such an exclamation as 'How sadl How sad!' 
and by so doing attain progress towards perfec¬ 
tion*—the path is attained by an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

Traditions differ as to why the Second Council was called. 
All the accounts, however, record unanimously that a schism 
did take place about a century after the Buddha's pari- 
nirvana because of the efforts made by some monks for the 
relaxation of the stringent rules observed by the orthodox 
monks. The monks who deviated from the rules were later 
called the Mah asanghikas, while the orthodox monks were 
distinguish^aTlKe^ r he^vudins tSchaviravsdins). It was 
rather ‘a division between the conservative and the liberal, 
the hierarchic and the democratic*. There is no room for 
doubt that the Council marked the evoTution of new schools 
of thought. 

The decision of the Council was in favour of the orthodox 
monks. The Vajjians refu-sed to obey the decision of the 
majority and were expelled from the Sahgha. In conse- 
t}uence, the Council came to an abrupt close, and the long- 
feared schism came into being, threatening the solidarity of 
the Sangha. The monks who could not subscribe to the 

K Cf, ICaLhn-vAtthM, Up 1-4 ■nd XI, -L 
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Dithodox views convened another CounctL in which ten 
thousand monks participated. Indeed, it was a great coti- 
gregation of monks (Mahisangitit. for which they w«e 
called the Mahasahghikas. as distinguished from the ortho¬ 
dox monks, the Thetavidins (Sthaviravadins). S. Beal 
writes, **and because in the assembly both common foik and 
holy personages were mUed together, it was called the 
assembly of the great congregation''.' All the seceders 
unanimously agreed to abide by the historic decision of their 
council. They were convinced that their decision was in 
conformity with the teachings of the Great Master and claim¬ 
ed more orthodoxy than the Thera vidins. Thus occurred 
the flrsi schism in the Sangha which accounted for the origin 
of the two sectS'—the Theravada (Sthaviravida) and the 
Mahasahghika—in the early Buddhist Sangha. Thb split 
went on widening and In the course of time several sects came 
into existence out of those two primitive schools. 

In the history of the succession of schools, it is found 
that the first schism in the Sangha was followed by a series 
of schis ms leading to the formation of different sub-sects, and 
in the course of lime eleven such sub-sects arose out of the 
Theravada while seven issued from the Mahasahghikas. 
Later, there appeared other sub-sects also. All these 
branches appeared one after another in close succession within 
three or four hundred years after the Buddha's parinirvana. 

There are different authorities, such as the traditions of 
the Theraviidtns. Sammitlyas, Mah^hghikas, and subse¬ 
quently the Tibetan and Giinese iranslatiotis which give us 
accounts of the origin of the different schools. Although 
these traditions are not unanimous about the latter, a French 
scholar, M, Andre Barrau, has recently arrived at a fairly 
correct conclusion, on the basis of the information available 
in different traditions/ which is represented in the table 
given on the next page. 

It -is not possible here to give an account of all the 

| k cHjT H'firJtrrn CWHinV^ii VnU p. 
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different schools. Only a few important ones among these 
will therefore be considered. 

The Sthoviravtidins or the Tkertii,*ddfns 

The earliest available teaching of the Buddha to be found 
In Pali literature belongs to the school of the Theravadins, 
who may be called the most orthodox school of Buddhism. 
This school admits the human nature of the Buddha and he 
is often represented as having human foibles, though he is re* 
cognized as possessing certain superhuman qualities. He is 
described in some passages as Devatideva, still, as in the 
Catuma-sutta', he is impatient with some of his bhiksus 
whom he dismisses for making a noise like undisciplined 
folk, such as fishermen in a fish market. He is also subject 
to human weaknesses when he says that he is eighty years 
old and that he has a pain in his back; pitrhi me dgUdytiti/ 

The teaching of the Buddha according to this school is 
very simple. He asks us to 'abstain from all kinds of evil, 
to accumulate all that is good and to purify our mind'. 
These things can be accomplished by the practice of what 
are called iHa, sama^i, and prajhii. These have been ex¬ 
plained in *3613117” Sila or good conduct is the very basts 
of all progress In human life. An ordinary householder 
must abstain from murder, theft, falsehood, wrong sexual 
behaviour and all intoxicating drinks. If he becomes a 
monk, he must live a life of celibacy, observe the remaining 
four rules of good conduct for the householder and further 
refrain from using garlands or decorating his person; he 
must avoid soft seats and beds, must not use gold or silver, 
nor watch dancing, nor attend concerts or unseemly shows, 
nor cat after midday. Sometimes good conduct is also des¬ 
cribed as refraining from the evil ways of life (dasa aku^la* 
karmapatha). Le., murder, theft and sexual misbehaviour; 
falsehood, slander, harsh words and vain garrulous talk; 
greed, ill-will and wrong philosophical views,. Samadhl, 

1^ Mujjhinin, 67^ 

2. Thft Sekhft-ifUtie^ No, 53. 
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meditatioj). is to be attained by means of one or other of 
the forty objects of medhution. The purpose of this medt- 
Uilion is to keep one's mind perfecUy boUineed so that it. 
may be possible to gain a proper insight into the real nature 
of things. This is done by cultivating insight (prajtial. 
The cultivation of prajM helps one to understand at one 
and the same time the Four Noble Truths and the Law 
of Dependent Origination,' which tries to explain the pheno 
menon of life by showing the interrelation of life with the 
one that precedes and the one that follows. Karma, the 
actions of an individual, regulates all life, and the whole 
universe is bound by it. so that karma is like the axle of 
a rolli ng chariot . 

The philosophy of this school is also very .simple. AIJ 
worldly phenomena are subject to three characteristics—they 
arc anitya. or impermanent and irunsicnt; duhkha. or full of 
sufferings; and anatma, that is, there is nothing in them which 
can be called one's own, nothing substantial, nothing perma- 
Deni. All compound things are made up of two elements— 
nama, the non-muterial pan, and rupa. the nialehuli part. 
They are further described as consisting of nothing but five 
constituent groups (skandhasL namely, rupa, ihe material 
quality, and four non-material qualities—sensation tvedana), 
perception tsahjnut. mental formattves Isaniskara), and lastly 
consciousness tvijnanal. These dements are also da,wificd 
into twelve organs and objects of sense tiiyatananit and 
eighteen dhatus. The former consist of the six iiuernat or 
gans of sense—the eye. the car. the nose, the longue, (he 
body and the mind twhich is. from the Buddhist point of 
view, also an organi and the corresponding objects of sense, 
namely, material objects, sounds, smells, tastes, tangibles 
and tho.se things that can be apprehended only by the mind 
(dharmayaianat In the latter classilicaiion, one must 
add six consciousnesses to the list of twelve ayatanas. 

eyooonsciousness. ear'Consciousneiis. nose-consdousncss, 
tonguc-consdousness, body consciousness and mind con- 

1. Tiheqe b»v<? U-i^u «i5t|4iMi+<x| htwWy in Claajyitq- 12HP- 31-3-, 
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iiciousneiiii and Ihus arrive at eighteen dhaius. Hence, this 
most orthodox school of Euddhbm has a pluralistic concep¬ 
tion of the constituent elemcntb of the universe. The 
number of the constituents increases gradually from two 10 
live, then to twelve, and linally to eighteen. This number, 
as will be seen later, increases still further in the case of 
other schools. At the Council of Paialipuira, the teachings 
of this school were, according to Pali sources, certillcd to be 
those of the Vibhajyavada school. 

In the Abhidhummattha-sahgaha. a later manual (about 
8th—12th centuries A.DJ of the psycho-ethical philosophy of 
this school. Anuruddhacarya. the author, gives the follow* 
ing us the four ultimate categories: consciousness (cina), 
mentul properties Icaitasika), material qualities Irtipa). and 
nirvana. Consciousness is further classiHed into eighty-nine 
types (u hundred and twenty-one types according to another 
classihcationl. menial properties into lifiy-two. and material 
qualities into iwenly-cighl. Nirvana is a happy stale which 
is free from passion, ill-will and delusion; in reality it b a 
stale which U beyond description. 

When an individual thus understandls the true nature of 
things, he tries to renounce worldly life since he finds nothing 
substantial in it. He avoids both indulgence in the pleasures 
of the senses and self-mortificaiion. follows the Middle Path 
(Madhyamii-prjiipall. and moulds his life according to the 
Noble Eightfold Path which consists of Right View, Right 
Resuhe. Right Words, Right Actions, Right Livelihtx»d, 
Right EITori, Righ! Mindfulness, and Right Concentration.* 
He realizes that all worldly suffering is due to craving or 
hankering iifsnal and that it is possible for him to bring his 
suffering to an end by following the Noble Eightfold Path. 
When he reaches that perfect slate of dispassionateness, 
nirvana, he becomes a ‘worthy man’, an Arhat. The life of 
an Arhai is the ideal of the followers of this school, ‘a life 
where all tfuturei birth is at an end, where the holy life is 
fully achieved, where all that had to be done has been done, 

I. Set; ChepuTlir.pp. 92*^3. 
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and there b no more return to worldly life’.' 

The MafiSasakas 

The confusion regarding this school among various autho¬ 
rities is largely due to the fact that there were two groups 
of this school which were prominent at two different periods. 
Acootxling to Pali sources, this school along with the Vajjt- 
putiakas branched off from the Sihaviravadins and gave rise 
to theSarvastividins, while Vasumttra tells us that this school 
was derived from the Sarviistivadins. The earlier Mahl- 
slisakas may probably be traced back to Purana. who. as 
mentioned earlier,’ withheld his consent to the decisions arriv¬ 
ed at at the first Council of Rajagfha, This school, it appears, 
also spread to Ceylon. In an introductory stanza of the 
Jatakaiihakaiha it is said that the author was persuaded 
to write it by Buddhadeva, a friend bom in the MahTiasaka 
tradition. Like the Theravadins. the earlier Mahl^sakas 
believed in the simultaneous comprehension of truths. For 
them the past and the future did not exist, while the present 
and the nine asaipskrta dharmas did. These nine asamskrta 
dharmas were; (1) pratisankhya-nirodha, cessation through 
knowledge; I2t apratisahkhya-nirodha, cessation without 
knowledge, through the naturai cessation of the causes; 
(3) aka^, space; (4) anenjata, immovability; <51 kukla- 
dharma-lathata; (61 aku^la^dharma-taihata, and <7l avyakrta- 
dharmu-tathata. that is, suchness of the dharmas that are meri¬ 
torious. unmerilorlous and neither the one, nor the other; 

margilnga tathaia; and (91 pTaiTiya-samutpuda-iathaia, or 
suchness of the factors of the Path and suchness of the Law 
of Dependent Origination. The Last corresponds with that 
in the list of the Mafaasanghikas. 

The Mahlsasakas believed, like the Theravadins. that the 
Arhats were not subjart to retrogression. However, they held 
that (hose who were in the first stage, srotapaniias, were sub- 
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ject lo such reirogrcssfon. No deva or god could lead a holy 
life, nor a herelic adain miraculous powers. There was no 
antaru-bhava. or inierim existence between this life and the 
next. The Saneha included the Buddha and therefore chari¬ 
ties given to the former were more meriionous than those 
given (o the Buddha only. Of the eight factors of the Noble 
Eightfold Path. Right Speech, Right Action and Right Live¬ 
lihood were not to be considered ret?I factors since they were 
not mental actions. These were therefore to be excluded 
from the factors of the Noble Path. 

It is interesting to note that the later Mahlsasakas held 
views contrary to those held by the earlier followers of the 
sect. Like the Sarvastivadins, they believed in the exist¬ 
ence of the past, the future and anuira-bhava, and held that 
the skandhas. the ayaianas and the dhatus always existed in 
the form of seeds. 

The Sarvastivadins 

Among the Buddhist schools which adopted Sanskrit for 
their literary medium, the Sarvastivadins come closest to the 
Sthaviravudins. With the decline of the Sthaviravadins in 
India this school bore the brunt of the battle against the 
Mahayanists. Aciirya Vasubandhu, the writer of the 
Abhidharma-ko^, was a great champion of this school 
before he was convened to Mahayuniszn under the influence 
of his brother Asahga. This school Bourished in India in 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Provinces (now in 
Pakistan) and Kaniska (Isl century A.D.1 was its great patron. 
It was in his reign that a Council was held which became 
famous in the history of Buddhism. It is said that at this 
CouncQ, held under Vasumitra's guidance, the Buddhist texts 
of the Sfitra. the Vinaya and the Ahhidharma were ordered 
to be engraved on sheets of copper and deposited inside a 
stflpa. However, these engraved sheets have not yet been 
traced. 

The belief that all things exist, sarvam anti, advocated by 
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thU bchool perhaps goes back lo the Sarnyuty-nikayn' 
wliere ibe expression, wbhliatu attfti. oecurs. It (S this 
belief that has given the sehtwl its name. With the Slhavi* 
mvadins. the Sarvastivadim were the realists among the 
Buddhists. They believed that it was not only the things 
in the present that existed, but also the things tn the 
past and future which were in continuity with the pre¬ 
sent. Like the Vatsiputriyas. the Sammiiryas and some of 
the Mahasahghikas. they revolted aguiost the dominance 
of the Arhals who had attained a position of unsurpassed 
eminence among the Slhaviravidins. They maintained that 
^n Arhat was subject lo fall or retrogression, while, curious¬ 
ly enough, they maintained at the same time that a sroia- 
panna. or an individual in the first stage, was not liable to 
such retrogression. They also said that a continuous flow 
of mind might amount to coneeniration (sumadhi) of mind. 
This school, like the Sthaviravadins. denied the transcendent 
powers ascribed to the Buddha and the Bodhisattva by the 
Mahhsanghikas. It was their faith that holy life was possible 
for gods and that even heretics could have supernatural 
powers. They believed in aniura-bhava. an interim existence 
between this life and the next. They rnaimatned that the 
Bodhisaiivas were still ordinary people rpnhag-jana) and that 
even the Arhats were not free from the clTecis of past actions 
and still had s^Hneihing to learn. 

1 hey believed in nmratmya, the absence of any permanent 
substance in an indivitluaj. though they admitted Ihe per¬ 
manent reality of all things. Like the Slhaviravadins. they 
believed in the plurality of etcirtenls in the universe. 
According to them. Ihere were scvcniy-fjve elements, sc vent v- 
two of them suipskrta, conipounded. and three asaipskrta. 
uncompounded. whieh were aka^ or space, pratisankbya- 
nirodha, or cessation through knowledge, and apralisabkhya- 
nirodha. or cessation, not through knowledge, but through 
the natural process of the absence of recfuired conditions. 
The scveniy-iwo satpskrtu dhartttas were divided into four 
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groups: rupa* or multcr which was hcJd to be of eleven kinds, 
jneiuding one called avijhapLi-rlJpii. unman ifcsLcd action in 
ihe form of a mental impress: ciua, mind, foriy-six menial 
concumiuints (cttta-samprayukla dharmusl and fourteen 
dhurmas which were not connected with mind (cUta- 
viprjyuktal. the last being a new class of forces which were 
not cta^d as mental or materiaL although they could not 
be active without a menial or material basts. These sevcniy- 
five elemcms were linked together by casual relations^ six 
of which were dominant Ihetut and four subsidiary (praiyayaK 
According lo some the followers of this school were also 
called the Heiuvadins. 

The Haimay^jas 

The very name suggests that the Haimavaia school was 
originally located in the Himalayan regions. Vasumitra^ 
in his book on the Eighteen Sceis, calls the Haimavatas the 
inheritors of Uie Sthaviravadins, but other auihocitics like 
Bhavya and Vinitadeva look upon this school as a branch 
of the Mahasafighikas. Like the Sarvastivadins. the 
Haimavaias believed that the Bodhisattvas had no sphxial 
eminence, but unlike them, they said that the gods ojuld 
not live the holy life of bmhmacarya and Lhal heretics could 
not hove miraculous powers. 

TTie Vai-upuiriyas 

The VaisiputriyHs, with whom the sub-sccL of the 
Sammitiyas has been identthed. are singled out among the 
Buddhists on accounl of ihcLr advocacy of the theory of 
the pudgalu, the permanent substance of an individuuL 
This sehoo] took its stand on passages in sacred texts which 
cemtain the word pudgula and contended thau wirhout the 
existence of such a pudgala. rebirth could not be conteji^ 
plated. Vasubandhu in his Abhidharma-koka tried^ in a 
special chapter at the end of the book, lo refute this view. 
The pudgala. according to the Vatsipuinyas, was iieiiher 
the same, nor different from the skaiulhas. Like the 
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Sarvastivadim, they believed that an Arhat could fall and 
that heretics could also attain miraculous powers, A god. 
according to their sub-seci. the SilmmiLiyas, could not 
practise the holy life. They also believed in aniara-bhava. 
and. like the followers of the Abhidharma. bcHcv^ in a 
stage between the first and second trance of the Sautrantikas. 
where vitarka. the first application of thought, disappears, 
but yicara, or continued reflection, remains. Like the 
Mahlsasakas, they believed in the five factors of the Koble 
Path. It is said that during the reign of Har^. this school 
was patronized by his sister, Rajya^. The followers of 
this school were sometimes called Avantika, the residents, 
of Avanti. 

7be Dharmaftaptikas 

The Dharmaguptikas broke away from the Mahiilasakas 
with whom they differed on points dealing with gifts to the 
Buddha or to the Sahgha. This school proffered gifts to 
the fiuddha and greatly revered the stupas of the Buddha 
as is clear from their rules of the Vinaya. Like the 
Mahlsasakas, they believed that an Arhat was free from 
passion and that heretics could not gain supernatural powders. 

This school was popular in Central Asia and China, 
and had its own Siitra, Vinaya and Abhidharma ! item lure. 
The rules of its distinctive Pratimokm were followed in ihe 
monasteries of China. 

The K&iyapiyas 

The Kasyaplyas differed on minor points from the 
Sarvastivadins and the Dharmaguptikas and were closer 
to the Sihavimvadins. Hence they are also called the 
Sthiivariyas. Tibetan sources refer to them as Suvorsafca. 
The Kasyapiyas believed that the past which has borne fruit 
ceases to exist, but that which has not yet ripened continues 
to exist, thus partially modifying the position of the 
Sarv^tivadins, for whom the past also exists like the pre¬ 
sent. The Kasyapiyas are sometimes represented as having 
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effected a oorapfomise between the SarvSsdvadins and the 
Vibhajyavadins and abo claim a Tripiiaka of their own. 

The Sautranitkas or the Sahkrantivadins 

According to Pali sources the school of the Sankranli- 
vadins is derived from the Kaiyapiyas and the school of 
the Sautrantikas from that of the Sankiantivadins, while 
according to Vasumitra the two arc identical. As the very 
name suggests, this school believed in sankranli. or the 
transmigration of a substance from one life to another. 
According to its followers, of the five skandhas of an 
individual, there is only one subtle skandha which transmig' 
rates, as against the whole of the pudgala of Jhe Sammiltyas. 
This subtle skandha according to the Ka^plya school is the 
real pudgala. The latter is the same as the subtle conscious' 
ness which permeates the whole body according to the Maha- 
sanghikas, and is identical with the alaya-vijiiana of the 
YogTcarins. It is possible that this school borrowed its 
doctrine of subtle consciousness from the Mahasahghikas 
and lent it to the Yogacara school. It also bdieved that 
every man had in him the potentlaitty of becoming a Buddha, 
a doctrine of the Mahayanists. On account of such^views, 
this school is considered to be a bridge between the Sravak* 
ayana (often, though not justifiably, called the Huiayana) 
and the Mahayana. 

The Makasahghikas 

It is universally believed that the MahSsanghikas were 
the earliest seceders, and the forerunners of the Mahayana. 
They took up the cause of their new soci with zeal and 
enthusiasm and in a few decades grew remarkably in power 
and popularity. They adapted the existing rules of the 
Vinaya to their doctrine and introdutxd new ones, thus 
revolutionizing the Buddhist Sahgha. Moreover, they made 
alterations in the arrangement and interpretation of the Sutra 
and the Vinaya texts. They also canonized a good number 
of sutias, which they claimed to be the sayings of the Buddha. 


no 
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They rejected ccriain portions of the ciROn which had been 
accepted in the First Councii, and did not recognize, as the 
Buddha's sayings, the Plarivaru. the Abhidhamma, the 
Pa^isaipbhida. the Niddesa and parts of the Jataka, The 
Parivara Is an appendix to (he Vinaya and is probably ihc 
composition of a Simhalese monk. The Abhidhammu was 
implied in the Third Council held under the patronage of 
iving A-wka. The Patisarpbhidn, the Niddesa and a part 
of the Jataka are not accepted as the Btiddhavacana even 
today. Opinion dilTcrs us to their uulhenticUy as canonical 
texts, since these works were compositions of a later period. 
All these texts are therefore additional and are not included 
in the canonical collection of the MahSsangbikas. Thus 
they compiled afresh I he texts of the Dhamma and the 
Vinaya and included those texts which had been rejected 
in Mahakassapa's Council. Thus arose a twofold division 
the Carton. The compilation of the Mahasahghikas was 
signaled the AcaHyavada as distinguished fnoin Theravada. 
implied at the First Council, 




Yuan Chwang records that the Mahasafighikas had 
a complete canon of ihcir own which they divided into five 
parts, vjz.. the SDtra, the Vinaya. ibe Abhidharma. the 
Dharanis and Miscellaneous.' The Vinaya of the Maha- 
sanghikas, according to Yuan Chwang. was the same as 
that compiled at Mahakassapa's Council, He writes thsii 
he studied the treatises of the Abhidhamma with two monks 
at Dhanakaiaka in the South. He carried (>57 Sanskrit 
works from India back to China and translated them into 
Chinese under the orders of ihe Emperor. Among ihcm 
were fifteen Mahiisanghika works on the Sutra, the Vinaya 
and Che Abhidharma. Still earlier. Fa'hien had taken away a 
complete transcript of Ihe Vinaya of the Mahasanghikas 
from Pa|aiiputra to render into Chinese. Nanjio's Catalogue 
furnishes us with the names of the two Mahasanghika 
Vinaya texts, the Bhiksu-vinaya and the BhlksunT-vinaya, 

L Watlew, Om ihr Tpav^U a/ Yuan CSuaiYfff VoL tl, p, Ifill ; Ktirk^ 
of tnftian 4. 
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which are extant in Chinese only The only original work 
of the Mahasanghika !^ct avaibble to us is the Mahavastu^ 
or the Mahuvastu^avaduna. It is the first book of the 
Vinaya-pi^ka of the Lokottaravadms of the MahSsanghika 
schooL According to it* the Buddhas are lokot^ra tsupra- 
mundane) and are connected only externally with the 
woiidly lire. This conception of the Buddha contributed 
much to the growth of the MahayDna philosophy. The 
biography of the Buddha is the centm! theme of ihe^ 
Mahavastu and it gives us the history of the formation of 
Ihe Sangha and the first conversions. It is written partly 
in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit or a mixed Indian dialect 
allied to Sanskrit- The work was probabty composed 
between the 2nd century B.C. and Ihe 4ih century A.D. 

Inscriptions provide further evidence of the existence of 
ihe Mahasanghika canonK fn the Amarivati inscriptions, 
for instance* terms like Vinaya-dhara. Mahavinaya-dhara ^ 
and Samytikta-bhanaka. have been used for monks and 
nuns. Similarly, the Nagarjunakonda inscription bears ^ 
t he words DFgha-mujj h i ma-pa tpea mat uk a^xa k a-.v^caka nam* 

Digha-maijhzmu-nikiiya-dharena^ and so on. From ali this 
evidence it may be concluded that the canon of Ihe Maha- 
sahghikas was in existence at least as earty as the first 
century A,D. 

According to Vinitadeva ^8th century A.DJ+ the MahS- 
snnghilcas employed Prakrit for their literary medium. Bu^ 
ston telts us that the canon of the Mahasanghikas was 
written in Prakrit.^ Csoma Kdros- slates that the ^sutra on 
emancipation' of the Mahiis^nghikas was written in a corrupt 
dialect.' Wassilfew holds that the literature of this school 
was in Prakrit.' The Mahavaslu. as air^dy observed* is in 
mixed Sanskrit, by which is meant a variety of Prakrit. There 
IS therefore no room for doubt that the literature of this 
school was in Prakrit. 


t, Uki-Jitmip VoT. If, p. liKi. 
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Dunng the second cenigry after the Buddha's death the 
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M-ii.- ■ ■ '^ntong the sections into which the 

much ht'i' “^Jl^reer the Mahasanghikas could not make 

"‘™"* opposition of the oitho- 
doa monb. the ■ntemvadins (Sihas-itavadinsl. They had to 
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TOnhcm, southern and eastern India, The inwriniion 
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nam^ BudhiJa was given a gift so that he might teach U^e 

Mahasanghikas. This is the earliest cpigraphic evident 

^at the Mahasanghika sect existed- The Wardat vase in 

^^amstan containing the relics of the Buddha present* 

o the teachers of the Mahasarighikas by one Kamalagulya 
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during the reign of Huvi^ka^ At Andarah (Afghanitilan) 
Yuan Chwang found ihrce mi>iiasleries belonging to ihis 
sect, which proves that ihis seel was popular in the North- 
West, The cave at Karle in Bombay Presidency records 
the gift of a village as also of a nine-celled hall to the iid-» 
herents of the school of the MEihrfSanghikus. Cteurlyp (he 
Mahasanghikas had a centre al Kerle and exercised inITuence 
over the people of ihe West. However, they were not con- 
lined to Magadha atone but spread over the northern and 
western parts of India and had aJherenls scattered all over 
the country. Nevertheless,^ this was not true of the branches 
of this sect which were conccnlnited only in the South. The ^ 
inscriptions at AmaravaLr and Nagarjunakunda mention the 
Hamghi tAyira-haghana/^ ihe Cahyika iCclbvSdDka)^ rhe 
Mahavanasetiyana t Apara-mahavanaseliyak the Puvaselc. the 
Rajagirhnivasika tRaja^itak the Siddhathika. ihc Bahu Yu¬ 
liya and the MahTsisaka sects. Most of ihc^ic were local 
and. barring the tasi mentioned^ all were bninchcs of the 
Mahasahghika seek The Amarnvatf iiipa is situated about 
18 miles west of Bc^wada. The stipa was probably con- 
slructed in ihe 2nd century B.C\ Its outer rail was erected 
In the 2nd century A.D. and ihe sculpLurcb in the inner rail 
are supposed to belong lo the 3rd century A.D. The 
Nagarjunakondu represents^ next to Amar.^vatu the most 
important Buddhist site In southern India. We owe Ihe 
monuments of Nagarjunakonda to the pkly f^f certain queens 
and prince^es of ihe royal family t>f Ihc Ik^vSkus who were 
devoted to Buddhism. These monuments may be aligned 
(0 the 3rd or the 4ih century A.D.^ although the Mahacetiya 
is probably of an earlier date. These structures at Nagar* 
junakonda obviously lli^urishcd as impcrtanl eenlres of Ihe 
branches of the Mahasuhghika sect and became places of 
pilgrimage. It Ls shiis apparent that ihe Mahasahghika^ 
extended ihdr uctivlticii bt>lh toward.s the North and the 
South. However, they gained more influence in the Sisuih, 
particularly in the Guntur and Krishna districts where the 
popularity u! Ihe Caityakas and ilic Saila Suh-^ects coniri- 
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bulfid much (o th^ir success. The mtme Andhaka also testifies 
to the great popularity of the Saiias tn Andhra. 

The general doctrines of the Mahasaiighikas with all their 
* V branches are contained in the Kaihu-valthu, the Mahiivastu 
I and the works of Vasumhra. Bhavya and Vinitadeva. The 
BahuirutTyas and the Caityakas were later offshoots of the 
Mahiisahghika sect and differed somewhat from the origmat 
Mahasaiighikas in their views. 

y The Mahasahghikas, like the Theravadins. accepted the 
cardinal ^nciples of Buddhism, and were, in this regand, not 
different from them. The fundamentals are the four noble 
truths, the eightfold path, the non-extstence of the squt, the 
theory of karmathe theory of praUlya^mulpada. the thirty- 
seven Bodhipaksiya-dharmas, and (he gradual stages of spiri¬ 
tual advancement According (o them the Buddhas are 
lokottara tsupramundane): they have ro sasrava dharma s 
(defiled elements); their bodies, their length of life and their 
powers are unlimited; they neither steep nor dream; they are 
self-posscssed and always tn a state of samadhi (meditation); 
they do not preach by name; they understand everything in 
a moment (ekak^nika-citia); until they attain ^rinirvana, the 
Buddhas possess k^yajnana (knowledge of decay) and anut- 
padajnana (knowledge of non-origination). In short, every- 
conce rnini the B uddha s is transcendental. The Mahn- 
sanghika conception of the Buddhas contributed to the growth 
V^f the later Trikaya theory in MahaySna. Thus the Maha- 
sanghtkas conceived of the Buddha docettcally and gave rise 
the conception of the Bodhisattvas. According to them, 
the BodhLsattvas are also supramundane. and do not pass 
through the four embryonic stages of ordinary beings. They 
enter their mothers* wombs in the form of white elephants 
and come out of the wombs on the right side. They never 
experience feelings of lust (kama>. malevolence (vyapiida) or 
injury (vihirpsa). For the benefit of all classes of sentient 
beings, they arc born of their own free will in any form of 
existence they Choose, All thc,se conceptions led to ihc 
y' deificatfon of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. A section of 
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I the Mahusanghikas, {the adherents of h&bidcva. mamiainis 
I that Arhats also have frailties; that they can be taught by 
others; that they still have a degree of ignorant, and a degree 
j of doubt; and that they <»n acquire knowledge only with the 
I help of others. Thus. Arhat hood is not the hnat stage of 
i sanctification. 

The other main beliefs of the Mah^hghikas are as 
follows; 

li) The five vijhanas (sense-perceptionst conduce both 
to saraga (attachment to worldly matters) and 
viraga (non-attachment to the same state). 

(ii) The riipendriyas (organs of sense^are mere flesh. 
They themselves cannot perceive the vi)ltHnas of 
the organs, 

(lit) One can eliminate suffering and obtain the highest 
bliss (nirvana) through knowledge (praidiil. 

(iv) A srotapanna (one who has entered the path of 
sanctification) is liable lo retrogress while an 
Arhai is not.’ He is capable of knowing his 
own nature (svabhava) through his citta and 
caitasika dharmas. He is also liable to commit 
all kinds of offences except the five heinous 
crimes (paficanantaryani), namely, matricide, 
patricide, the murder of an Arhat, shedding the 
blood of the Buddha and creating a split in the 
Sahgha. 

(v) Nothing is indeterminate (avyflkrta). f.e„ the 
nature of things must be cither good or bad for 
it cannot be neither good nor bad. 

(vi) The original nature of the mind U pure: it be¬ 
comes contaminated when it is stained by 
upakleia (passions) and agantukara)as ladventi- 
tious dehlementsi. 

1, Thfci virw «c^nui |a ho beW hf «ily ft wMiiam of ttis Mfthln^hikHa, 
foF w ftrt toM iVffti MDthftr wetioii, ftiui th^i MfttkldevM in pftrtieulp.r, bftld 
nppattte viftWpointil.f., tbil nn Arhat ia liablfl fftU ftnd thiit ft 
uoLipuifift ifl nfK^ l^M K^ti* XXI^ 3 mad itft eonwHBcitftry, p* AS ; ftUo 
X, DxMli^Earig IJ- l^- 
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[This view of the Mahasanghikss may be con* 
sidered the precursor of the idealistic philosophy 
of Yo^cara, in which the alsyavijMna is the 
storehouse of pure consciousness which becomes 
impure only when it is polluted by worldly objects.] 
(vii> After death and before rebirth a bdng has no 
existence. 

Thus the Mahasahghtkas differ considerably from other 
sects in doctrinal matters as well as in their rules of discip¬ 
line. The followers of the school wore a yellow robe,* the 
lower part of which was pulled lightly to the left* 

7 lif Bahusrutiyas 

The Bah^rutrya school is mentioned in the inscriptions 
at Amaravatl and Nagarjuaakonda and is a later branch of 
the Mahasanghtkas. It owes its origin to a teacher who 
was very teamed in Buddhist lore {bahuirutiya). 

As for the fundamental doctrines of the BahuSrulfyas, 
they maintained that the teachings of the Buddha concern* 
^ing aniiyaia (iransitorincssj. duhkha (suffering), ^a^ya (the 
absence of all attributes), anatman (the non-existence of the 
soul) and nirvana (the final bliss) were lokottara (transcend* 
cnial), since they fed to emancipation. His other teachings 
^/werc laukika (mundane). On this point the fiahuirulTyas 
may be regarded as the precursors of the later Mahay ana 
teachers. According to them, there was no mode which 
led to salvation (nirvanika). Further, (he Sangha was not 
sub)^ to worldly laws. They also accepted the five pro¬ 
positions of Mabadeva as thetr views. In some doctrinal 
matters they had a great deal in common with the ^ila 
schools, while in others they were closely allied to the 
Sarvastivadins. 

According to Faramurtha, this sub-sect made an attempt 
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(p reconcile the two principal ^teras of Buddhlan—the 
Sravakayiina and the Mahayana. Harivarman’s Satyaslddlu* 
^astra is the principal treatise of this school. 

The Bahu^utlyas are often described as 'a bridge 
between the orthodox and the Mahay a ra school’, as they 
tried to combine the teachings of both. Harivarman be¬ 
lieved in aima-nairatmya (the absence of soul in individuals) 
and in dharma-nainitniya (the soullessness of a(] things). 
Like the followers of the orthodox schools, he believed in 
the plurality of the universe which, according to him, con¬ 
tained dghty-four elements. Like the Mahayanists, be 
maintained that there were two kinds of truth—conven¬ 
tional (saipvfti) and absolute (paiamarlha). He further 
maintained that, from the point of view of conventional 
truth, atma or the classification of the universe into eighty- 
four elements existed, but. from the point of view of absolute 
truth, neither existed. From the point of view of absolute 
truth there is a total void (sarva-iunya). He believed in the 
theory of Buddha-kaya as well as of dharma-kaya. which he 
explains as consisting of good conduct (sita). concentration 
tsamudhb, insight tprajda), deliverance (vimuktil and know¬ 
ledge of and insight into deliverance (vimukti-jiiiina-darMna), 
/U though he did not recognize the absolute transcendenuii: 
nature of the Buddha, he still believed In the special powers 
of the Buddha, such as the ten powers (dasa baliinih and the 
four kinds of confidence tvai^radya) which are admitted even 
by the Sthaviravadins. He believed that only the present 
was real, while the past and the future had no existence. 

The CaityafcM 

The Caltyavjda school origiruiled with the teacher 
Mahadeva towards the close of the second century after ihe 
parinirvana of the Buddha. He is to be distinguished 
from the Mahadeva who was responsible for the origin of 
the Mahasanghikas. He was a learned and diligent asce¬ 
tic who received his ordination in the Mahasahghika 
Sangha. He profes>t.*d (he five points of (he MahUsangh- 
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ikas, and started a new Sangha. Since he dwelt on the 
mountain where there was a cattya, the name Caiiyaka was 
given to his adherents. Furthennorc^ this name is also 
mentioned in the Amaravatt and Nagarjunakon^ inscri^ 
lions, it may be noted here that Caityaviida was the source 
' of the &ila schools. 


Generatly speaking, the Caityakas shared the fundamen¬ 
tal doctrines of the original Mahiisai'ighjkas:, but differed 
from them in minor detatfs. The doctrines specialty atlri* 
buted to the Caityaka school are as follows: 


/ 



(i> One can aa]ujre great merit by the creation, deco¬ 
ration and worship of caityas: even a circ um- 
ambulalion of caityas engenders merit. 

!,(ii) Offerings of flowers, garlands and scents to 
caityas are likewise meritorious. 

4iii) By making gifts one can acquire religious merit 
and one can also transfer such merit to one’s 
friends and relatives for their happiness—a con¬ 
ception quite unknown in primitive Buddhism 
but common in Mahayanism. These articles of 
V faith made Buddhism popular among the laJly. 

<iv) The Buddhas arc free from attachment, tfl-will and 
delusion (jita-raga-dosa-moha), and possessed of 
finer dements (dhatuvara-parigahita). They are 
superior to the Arhats by virtue of the acquisi¬ 
tion of ten powers (ha las). 

(v) A person having samyak-d^i (the right view) is 
not free from hatred (dve?a) and. as such, not 
free from the danger of committing the sin of 
murder. 

(vi) Nirvana is a positive, faultless state famata- 
dhitu). 


It is thus apparent that the doctrines of the Mahasangh- 
ikas and their offshoots contain germs from which the later 
Mahayana doctnne developed. They were the first school 
to deify the Buddha and the fiodhisattva, which ultimately 
led to the complete deification of the Buddha and the 
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Bodhisatlva in Mahlyyna. and io the consequent popularity 
of the religion among the masses. Their conception of 
Sambhogakaya led to the Trikaya theory which is one of the 
prominent features of MahSyana. The worship of caityas 
and the making of gifts advocated by the branches of the 
Mahasahghika school was to a large extent responsible for 
the evolution of the popular form of Buddhism. The 
Mahasanghikas can, therefore, be said to be the precursors of 
the Mahayana movement, through which Buddhism came to 
attract mote people than it would otherwise have done. 

The commentary on the Katha-vatthu mentions a few 
more schools, namely the Rajagirika, the Siddbatthaka. the 
Pubbaseliya. the Aparaseiiya. the Vajiriya, the Utlardpatha, 
the Vetulya and the Hetuvadins. The first four are known 
by the general name of Andhakas. About Vajiriya there is 
little information to be had. The Utiarjpathakas prevailed 
in the North and in the north-western countries including 
Afghanistan. They are credited with the doctrine of 
Tathata which, as will be clear later, was a peculiarity of 
the Mahayanisls. This school maintained that even the 
excreta of the Buddhas was fragrant. They maintained 
that there was only one path and not four as maintained by 
(he orthodox schools, and that even laymen could become 
Arhais. The Vetulyakas or the Mahasunyafavadins main¬ 
tained that the Buddha or the Sahgha had no real existence, 
but were merely abstract ideas. They are al-so credited 
with the view, which seems to be influenced by the Tflntric 
schools, that sex relations may be entered upon out of com¬ 
passion. even in the case of recluses. The Hetuvadins are, 
as already observed, identified by some with the Sarvastivad- 
ins. while the Katha-vatthu commentary considers them to 
be a distinct school and ascribes to them the view that in¬ 
sight is not meant for men of the world and that happiness 
may be handed on by one man to another. 

Inscriptions of the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. indicate, 
among others, the presence of the SarvAstivadins, the Mahi- 
sanghikas. the Caityakas, the Sirnmiliyas, the Dharmouan- 
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>as. the BhadniyuriTyas, the MuhtSasakas. the PuryafiaMyas, 
the Apura^iliyuiii, the Bahusrutiyas. and the Kssyaplyaa. 
The accounts of the inivefs of Yuan Chwang and l-tsmg in 
the 7th ccntuiy A.D. give us detailed information about the 
number of monasteries that existed and about their inmates 
who belonged to various Buddhist schools. In I-tsing*s 
acaiunt th^re arc references to .specific sects belonging to 
I Ik orthodox or SravakayTtna and the Reformed Church, 
but it is also clear that, broadly speaking, the Buddhist 
community^ was divided into two main groups, the old 
Orthodox Church or Sravakayana and the later Reformed 
Church or IVIdhayiina, 

The Madhyamika Schemt 

Mahay ana Buddhism is divided into two systems of 
thought; the Madhyamika and the Yogacara. 

The Madhyamikas were so called on account of the 
emphasis they laid on madhyama-pmtipat (the middle view). 
In his lirst Sermon at Banaras, the Buddha preached 
the Middle Path, which is neither self-mortiflcation nor a 
life devoted to the pleasures of the senses. However, the 
middle path, as advocated by the adherents of the Madhya- 
mika system, Is not quite the same. Here, the middle path 
stands foi the non-acceptance of the two views conceming 
exisience and non-existence, elcrnily and non-etemily, self 
and non-self, and so on. In short, it advocates neither the 
theory of reality nor that of the unreality of the work!, but 
merely of relativity. It is, however, to be noted that the 
middle path propounded at Banaras has an ethical meaning, 
while that of the Mudhyamikss is a metaphysical concept. 

The Madhyamiks school is said to have originated with 
the teacher, Nagarjuna or Arya Nagarjuna {2nd century 
A.D.). Ke was followed by a galaxy of Madhyamika 
thinkers, such as Aryadeva (3rd century AX).), Buddha- 
palita (5th century A,D.). Bhavaviveka (5th century A.D.), 
Candrakirti (bth century A.D.) and Santideva (7lh century 
A.D.h Nagarjuna wrote a number of works of which the 
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Mudhyamiks'kariku is regurded as his maiiterpicce. It 
presents in a systematic manner the phiJosophy of the 
Madhyamika school. It teaches that sunyata (the indes¬ 
cribable absolute^ is the absolute. There is no differetKC 
between samsara jl phenomena I world) and nirvana or 
sunyata (reality). Sunyata or the absolute corresponds lo 
the ntrguna Brahman of (he Upanl^ds. In the invocation 
in verse at the beginning of the work, Nagarjuna gives the 
fundamentals of his philosophy in a nutshell. He describes 
PratTtya-satnutpada (Dependent Origination) by means of 
eight negatives, ‘There is neither origination nor cessation, 
neither permanence nor impermanence, neither unity nor 
diversity, neither coming-in nor going-out, in the law of 
PratUya-samutpiida. Essentially, there is only non-origina' 
tion which is equated with Sunyata. Elsewhere he also 
Stales that Pratitya-ssmutpada is called sunyata. Hence 
sunyata, referring as it does to non-origination, b in rt^lity 
the middle path which avqids the two basic views of exis¬ 
tence and non-existence. SQnyata ls the relative existence 
of things, or a kind of relativity. Prof. Radhakrishnan 
writes;' ‘By sunyata, therefore, the Madhyamika does not 
mean absoJuie non-being, but relative being.’ The Madhya- 
mika view holds ^tinyata to be the central idea of its philo¬ 
sophy and is therefore designated the iGnyaviida. The 
Madhyamika-karika further deals with two kinds of truths; 
sarnvrti (conventional or empirical truth) and pammartha 
(higher or transcendental truth). The former refers to ignor¬ 
ance or delusion which envelops reality and gives a false 
impressiott, white the latter is the reaiUation that worldly 
things are non-existent tike an illusion or an echo, Puiam- 
artha-satya (iransccndental truth) cannot be altained with¬ 
out resorting to saipvrti-satyu (conventional iruth). Sam- 
vrti-satya (conventional truth) is only a men ns. while pamm- 
iirtha-salya (tninscendeniul Iruib) is the erJ. Thus, view¬ 
ed from the relative standpoint (samvrtil, Pruluya-samuipada 
explains worldly phenomena, bul looked at from the abso- 
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lute statxlpoint (partmarthn), it m^ns non-origtnation at all 
limes and is equated with nirvana or SOnyatu. 

Towards the beginning of the 5lh century A.D., the 
Madhyamika was divided into two schools of thought; the 
Prasahgika school and the Sv^tantra scbooT, The Prasah- 
gika school uses the method of reductio ad absurdum lo 
establish its theses, while the Svatantia school employs in¬ 
dependent reasoning. The former was founded by Buddha- 
palita and the latter by Bhuvaviveka. 

A study of the Mjdhyamika works reveals that dialectic 
is the core of Madhyamika philosophy. 

It may be mentioned that the Tlen-rai and San-lun sects 
of China advocated the doctrine of lunyata and were thus a 
continuation of the Indian Madhya mi ka system. The San- 
ron sect in Japan also followed this system. 

The yogdcJfa School 

The Yogacura school is another important branch of the 
Mahayiina, and was founded by Maiireya, or Maitrcyanatba 
(3rd century A.D.). Asanga f4th century A.D,), Vasubandhu 
(4th century A.D.k Sthiiamati (5lh century AT).!, Dinnaga. 
{5th century A-D.). Dharmapala (7th century A.D.>, Dharma- 
kirti <7th century A.D.). Sanlarak^ts 48lh century A.D.> and 
Kamalafila (8th century A.D.) were noted teachers of this 
school. They continued (he work of the founder by their 
writings and raised the school to a high level- The school 
reached the acme of its power and influence in the days of 
Asanga and his brother, Vasubandhu. The appellation 
Yogaciira was given by Asanga while (he term Vijnanavada 
was used by Vasubandhu. 

The Yogiidtnt was so called because it emphasized the 
practice of yoga (meditationl as the most cfleciive method for 
the attainment of the highest trutfi (bodhiK All the ten 
stages of spiritual progress (da^ bhumi) of Bodhisattvahood 
had to be passed through before bodhi could be altained. 
The school is also known as the Vijnanavada on account of 
the fact that it holds Vijhiiptifnutra fnothing but conscious- 
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ness) to be the uttiniate reality. In short, it teaches 
subjcclive idealism, or that thought alone is real The "Yoga- 
cara brings out the practical side of philosophy, while 
Vijiianavada brings out its speculative features.’' The 
LankavatEra'Sutre. an important work of this school, 
maintains that only the mind (cittamatra) is real, while ex¬ 
ternal objects are not. They are unreal tike dreams, mirages 
and “sky-flowers”. Cittainatra, in this case is different from 
alayavijhana which is the repository of consciousness under¬ 
lying the subject-object duality. The alayavijiiana is also 
the womb of the Tsthagata (Tathagaia.^garbha>. Vasu- 
bandhu’s VljhaptimatraiaHsiddht is the basic work of 
this system. It repudiates all belief in the reality of the 
objective world, maintaining that citta feittamatia) or vijhana 
(vijnanamitra) is the only reality, while the alayavijnana 
contains the seeds of phenomena, -both subjective and objec¬ 
tive. Like flowing water elayavijn^ is a constantly 
changing stream of oonsetousness- With the realization of 
Buddhahood, its course stops at once. According to Sthira- 
mati. the commentator on Vasubandhu’s works, alaya con¬ 
tains the seeds of all dharmas including those which produce 
impurities. In other words, alt dharmas exist in ^aya- 
vijiiana in a potential state. The Yogacarins further state that 
an adept should comprehend pudgala-nairatmya tlhe non¬ 
existence of self) and dharma-naimtmya <thc non-existence 
of the things of the world), Pudgala-nairalmya is realized 
through the removal of passions tkleiSvarana), and dhanna- 
nairalmya by the removal of the veil that covers true know¬ 
ledge (jneyavarana), i.e.. by means of true knowledge. Both 
these nairatmyas <non-substantiality) are necessary for the 
attainment of emancipation. 

The Yogficara recognizes three degrees of knowledge; 
parikalpita (illusory), paratantra (empirical), and parini^panna 
(absolute). Parikalpita is the false attribution of an imagi¬ 
nary idea to an object produced by its cause and conditions. 
It exists only in one’s imagination and does not correspond 
to reality. Paratantra is the knowledge of an object pro- 
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tfuced by its cause and condiUoiis. This is relative know¬ 
ledge and serves the practical purposes of Jife. Parinispanna 
IS the highest truth or lathatn, the absolute. Parikalpita and 
paraiantra correspond to satpvrti-satya Irdative truth), and 
parinispanna to paramartha-saiya (highest truth) of the 
Mudhyamiktt system. Thus the Yogadtra has three varieties 
of knowledge for two of the Madhyamika. 

The Yogacara differs from the Madhyamika only in that 
It attrifauies qualities to reality. The former holds that reality 
ts pure consciousness fvijnunajnatra), white the tatter believes 
it is ^Dnyata. 

B. In Northern Couhtiues 
Tiber and Nepal 

The account of the Buddhist sects in Tibet and Nepal has 
been dealt with in a previous chapter,* as part of the account 
on the expansion of Buddhbm in those countries, and need 
not be repeated. 
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dhist observances. In this period, 3 number of monasteries 
were cstabNshed m northern China, and nine-tenths of the 
people were said to have embraced Buddhism. 

Between the fourth and seventh centuries A.D,, famous 
scholars like Fa-hlen and Yuan Chwang came to India and 
returned to China with a number of Buddhist texts, which 
were worshipped alike by high and low. Some Indian scho¬ 
lars, too, went ID China at the request of Chinese emperors. 
Among the iatier may be mentioned Kum5rapva. Bodhi- 
dharma and Paramiinha. With Fa-hien and Yuan Cliwang, 
they became the founders of the various schools of Chinese 
Buddhism. 

When Buddhism first came to China there was no spe¬ 
cialized school of any kind, but gradually the Chinese Bud¬ 
dhists became acquainted with different kinds of Buddhism 
and the various practices associated with them. As the Bud¬ 
dhist faith spread in China. Its sub-divisions also spread 
throughout the country frran the North to the South, Ortho¬ 
dox Buddhism thus steadily became heterodox and came to 
acquire eharacteristics of its own. 

The Ch’att iDhyana) School 

Dodhidhaima evolved a system of his own according to 
which the human being could attain Buddhahood only 
through a consciousness of the identity of both the rein live 
and the absolute. 

Bodhidharma came to China about 470 A D. and be¬ 
came the founder of esoteric schools which came to be divid¬ 
ed into five principal branches. The esoteric schools are 
called dan or ch‘an fSkt. dbyana. Jap. zenj in the modern pro¬ 
nunciation. Bodhidharma was said to be the third royal son 
who came either from South India or Persia. It is also 
said that he had practised meditadon against the wall of 
the Shao-lin-ssu monastery for nine years. The followers of 
Bodhidharma were aedve everywhere, and were completely 
victorious over the nadve religions with the result that the 
teachings of the esoteric schools have come to be highly 
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prized even id rnodem Japan. 

fi is natural titai Bodhidharsia, although a founder of 
(he esoteric schools, should have based his own upon the 
phtlc^phy of NSgarjuna. the most important teacher of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Nagarjuna founded the Madhyamjka 
school of philosophy, which reduces everjlhlog to sQnyata 
(non-substantialilyt. and thus csstablishcd the Madhyama 
Pratipad (the Middle WayJ. His philosophy influenced Kau 
Kwei*wen, who had studied the sastra Ta-chi-tU'lun, and 
adopted the conception of concentration upon the Middle 
Way (Chujig'kwanK On the basis of the ideas of Kau Hwei- 
wcn. Tu Hwei-yang and Lieu Hing-si established the Nan-ngo 
and Ts'ing'yuen schools. 

According to these schools, to look inwards and not to 
look outwards is the only way to achieve enlightenmenL 
Which to the human mind is ultimately the same as Buddha- 
hood, fn this system, the emphasis is upon 'intuition’, its 
peculiarity being that it has no words in which to express itself, 
no method to reason itself out, no extended demomtratton of 
its own truth in a logically convincing manner. If it ex¬ 
presses itself at all. it docs so in symbols and images. In the 
course of time this system developed its philosophy of intuition 
to such a degree that it remains unique to this day. 

Besides the Ch’an-fluddhism tDhyina Buddhism), it may 
be worth summarizing the different sub-dtvisions of Buddhism 
which, with the exception of the Tien-t’ai sect, have declined 
and are no longer active. 

Thf Vinaya School 

The Vinaya School is based upon the Vinaya of the sacred 
books, which were compiled at the Council held after the 
Buddha’s death. The founder of this school in India was 
Upali fYeu-po-li; L!-P-Li in old Chinese. Jap. Upalil. one of 
the ten chief disciples of the Buddha. He is known as the 
author of Si-puduh. He preached the dnoctrine of the Dis¬ 
cipline of Four Divisions. It was Tao Hsuan who established 
this school as a sect in the 7ih century A.D. This school is 
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also called Htog^i-fang-fei-chi-ngo. or Nan^shan. and was 
popular m Nanking at that time. Its priests wear black and 
believe in the protection of oneself against errors. 

Tlir Tantra School 

The founder of the Tantra school (the secret teaching of 
Yoga* is called Shan^Wu'Wei fSubhakaral. It was recog¬ 
nized as a sect in Japan. About the y^r 720 A.D 
Tantrisni was introduced into China by Shan-Wu-Wci 
(Subhakarai and Kin-kang-cht (Vajramati). Shan-Wti-Wei 
was said to be a king of Orissa in eastern India. 

Yoga means “to concentrate the mind'*, and has also 
come to mean “containing the secret doctrines*'. This sccU 
which taught the magic observances in Buddhist practices, 
has another name, 'Yoga-mi-klau'. At orie time, this school 
was so prosperous that the Pan-Jo-tsung {Prajna school} and 
$su-lun-tsung (Four Midhyamtka Treatises school) were 
absorbed in it. 

Tkt yi\nanavada Schotd 

This school, which devoted itself to the study of the ^stra 
Wei-shi-lun iNanjio, Nos. 1215, 1240) and other works of its 
kind, is called Wei^hi-siang-kiau. The authors of these books 
were Wu-clio and T^icn-tsln. who had an excellent disciple in 
Kiai-hien, an Indian living at the monastery at Nalanda. It 
may be observed that this Indian established this school and 
contributed much to the arrangement of the Buddhist 
canons. Yuan Chwang. to whom Kiai-hien handed over the 
mtra. founded this schctol in his native land, China. The 
school is also called Fa-siang^sung and was led by Yuan 
Chwang’s disciple. Kwei-ki. 

The Sukhavativyuha School 

The Sukhavativyuha or the Pure Land sect was founded 
in China by Tan-Ian (lap. Donlan) in the reign of the Than 
dynasty (7th century A.D.). According to the doctrine of 
this sect, the Western heaven is the residence of the Amila 
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Buddha (Amitayur BuddhaK This sect bases its belief on 
the formula that salvation is to be attained ‘^through ahso 
lute faith in another's power", and lays emphasis on the 
repetition of the formula, t^amo'mitObhu-Suddhaya (Glory be 
to Amita Buddhal. which is regarded as a meritorious act 
on the part of the believer. The repetition of the formula 
is looked upon as the expression of a grateful heart. This 
belief was also introduced into Japan and has been revived 
in a modified form. In China, the third patriarch of this 
school was Shun-tao tJap. Zendoj in the seventh century 
A.D. He preached the doctrine of the Pure Land sect for 
more than thirty years, leaching the humble people to be* 
iieve in salvation through Amiia Buddha. 

The Pure Lund sect of Shun-tao was introduced into japan 
where it has obtained a firm footing and is a living religion 
today. 

The main texts of this school are the Aparimitayus-sutra 
(No. 27J, the SukhavatyamrtavyQha-sdtra (No. 200) and the 
BudUhabhaHitasnituyurbuddhadhyuna-sutra (No. I93J. 

I he Avalamsaka School 

The Buddhist seel founded by Fa*shun is called Fa-slng- 
tsung, meaning "the school of the true nature" of the Bud* 
dhist canons. It concentrates on the Hwa-yen-suifu (the 
Avatarnsaka-suLra No. 87). Fa-tsan, the third patriarch of 
the Hwu-yen or the Avalurnsaku school, built up the sect 
and when he died in 643 (or 699—7! 2) A.D. was honoured 
with the title. Hiemshcu-Ui'shi. 

Seven works are ascribed to him. Among these are 
Hwa'yen'y].«han<iao*iTaii*tshi-can, a treatise on the disltnc* 
lion of the meaning of the doctrine of one vehicle, ckayanaj 
of the Buddhuvatamsakarsutra (No. 15911’ flwu'ycn-cin.min' 
fa-phin-nei-li-san-paocan (No. (592), and Hwa-yen-cin-shi-tsz*- 
can-yun-cietidei-cic (No. 1602). The Avatatpsaka school is 
one of the most important seels in China and. like the T'icn- 

1. Tliin BJtd the follam'iiig numbm Tcfi&r ta IhfpHe in CAtdJiHi^uiP 

of ihv Ubtnrw Tii|ii^l(m4, 
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t’ai, is rcpFesentative of the genuine philosophy of Ctuoese 
Buddhism, 

The MMhyamika &:hool 

The San')un<tsung for the Three Madhy<iiiiika. Treatises 
schooU IS divided into two groups. The first follows the 
trsdition from Nagarjiuia to Kumarsjtva; aod the second the 
tradition from Chi-tsang (549 — 623 A,DJ,^ a disciple of 
KumarajTvB, 10 the time of its decline fSth century A,D,). 
The first tradition is cailed the “old" and the second the 
“new" San-lun-tsung, The main texts of this school consist 
of Chun-iun (the Madhyamika-faslra, No. IIT?). Pai-lun (the 
^ta-£astra. No. U&Sl and Shih-erh-'incn-lun (the Dvadaiard' 
kaya-^tra. No. 1 iS6), which, in the opinion of Chi*tsang, 
constitutes the San-iun literature of Chinese Madfayamika 
Buddhism. 

The San-iun-tsung was a Buddhist sect which expressed 
the Madhyamika doctrine according to absolute truth fpara- 
martha-satya. Chen-ti). Besides this sect, there were others 
which laid emphasis on different aspects of Madhyamika phi' 
losophy. The texts of these sects are Ta-chin-tu-lun (the 
Mahaprajnapatamita-sSstia. No. 1169), Shih'chu'phi-pho-stia- 
lun (the OasabhQmivtbhafa'^stia, No. 11801 and other texts 
together with the main texts already mentioned. The groups 
which embrace Madhyamika Buddhism are SWun-tsung, Pan- 
jo-tsung, and Hsing-tsung, in which the San-Iun-tsung and 
Hwa-yen-tsung arc also incLtided. These schools stress the 
doctrine of samvrtiHsatya (conventional truthl. according to 
which “ail beings are conditioned and merely interrelated, but 
do not come into existence in the absolute sense". The 
practical aspect of the Madhyamika philosophy was ex* 
l^essed by these schools in thdr approach to human life. 

Although these schools contributed to the cultural deve¬ 
lopment of ancient China for eight oemuries, today they are 
only objects of historical, textual and philoso(*}ca] study. 
They no longer exist as religious institutions in China except 
in the modified form of Tibetan Lamaisin. 
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The T'ien-t*ai Schoai 

Now to turn to the T’ien-t’ai. the only living BuddhUt 
school in China today. The Buddhist school founded by 
Chi-k'ai is called T’ien^'ai^sung. after Mount Ticn-t’at. 
where Chi-k‘ai died (597 A,DJ in his sixty'sevcnth year in 
the reign of the Souei dynasty. It is said that in his early 
life. Chi-khi followed the teachings of the school esta]^ 
lished by Bodhidharma. Afterwards he grew tired of this 
system, and initiated a new branch of Buddhism, the main 
texts of which arc MiaO’fadjen''hwa-chin (the Saddharma- 
pundarika-sutra. No. 1341, Ta-ci-tu*lun (the Mahaprajiia* 
paramiia-suira-^stra. No. 11691, NeE*phaiKrhin ithe Maha- 
nirvaria^dtra. No. 113) and Ta-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-to^hin ithe 
Mahaprajnnpiiramita-sutra. No. IK 

Chi-k’ai established a threefold system of comprehension 
which is called Chi-kwan, or 'per fee ted comprehension’. 
This system consists of three comprehensions, namely, 
‘empty’ ik'ungK ‘hypothetical’ (kia) and ‘medial’ (chung). 
These three modes of comprehending beings are like the 
three eyes of the God Maheivara. The ‘empty’ mode 
destroys the illusion of sensuous perception and constructs 
supreme knowledge (prajda). The ‘hypotheticar mode 
does away with the defilement of the world, and establishes 
salvation from ail evils. Lastly, the ‘medial' mode destro'ys 
hallucination arising from ignorance tavidyaK and estab¬ 
lishes the enlightened mind- The system of threefold 
observation is based on the philosophy of Nagirjuna. who 
lived in south-eastern India about the second century A-D. 

These Buddhist schools in China had their origin in 
Indian Buddhism, but the ceaseless study of the Buddhist 
lexis by the Chinese schools resulted in completely new 
religious experiences which seem to have grown out of the 
historical background of China rather than of India. Al¬ 
though this development was possible through the introduc¬ 
tion of Indian Mahayuna Buddhism, its theories were inter¬ 
preted in a characterbtre Chinese way with its respect 
for Chinese tradition. The Chinese interpreted the Indian 
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texts in consonance with the traditional pattern that they 
had inherited from their ancestors. 

Japan 

The Buddhist sects in Japan are said to be thirteen in 
number. They are the Kegon (the AvataqisaJca school), 
the Ritsu (the Vinaya schooll. the Hosso (the Dharnia- 
lakjana school), the Tendai, the Shingon (Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism). the Jodo, the Jodo-shin. the Yuzunenbutso. the Ji, 
the Rinzai. the Soto, the Obaku. and the Nichiren sects. 
Besides these, there iwere three others, namely, the Sanron 
(the Three-sasira school of Madhyamiknl, the Kusha (the 
Abhidharma-ko^ school) and the Jojiuu (the Satyasiddfii- 
lasira school), but they are more or less extinct and have 
little independent influence. 

Most of the Buddhist sects in Japan, it may be noted, 
originally came from China. The Kegon, the Ritsu and 
the Hosso have retained their Chinese character while ihe 
others are local creations and have been completely re¬ 
modelled. The chief features of the latter secLs are briefly 
discussed in the following pages. 

The Tendai Seer 

The Tendai sect was founded in Japan in 804 A.D. by 
Saicbo. who was belter known as Dengyo-Daishi. He 
entered the Order young and went for further .study to 
China, where he received instruction in ihc Dharnvi from 
teachers at the famous T'icn-t*ai school. On his rctunt lo 
Japan, he propagated the new doctrine in the temple called 
Enryakuji on Mount Hiei. This temple soon grew to be 
an important centre of all Buddhist studies and prac¬ 
tices in Japan. It is important to note that not a few' of 
the founders and scholars of the other seels wert associat¬ 
ed with this temple as students. Though an offshoot of 
the Chinese T’icn-t'ai, the Tendai sect absorbed the ideas 
and principles of other doctrines such as Tantric Buddhism, 
and those of the Dbyana and the Vinuya schools. 
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It differs from the Chinese T'ien-t*a1 in its practical 
approach, though both base themselves essentially on the 
Mahayana text, the Saddharma-pui^anka. laying stress 
on the EkayUna thei>ry. Saicho also introduced a practical 
method called Kwanjin lintuition of the mind). 

The SMtigon Sect 

The founder of this sect in Japan was Kukat (also 
known as Kobo Duishi) who was o younger con tern poiaty 
of Saicho. An ascetic, a traveller, and a famous calli¬ 
grapher and sculptor, Kukai was a versatile (tgure and a 
remarkable scholar. Inspired by Saicho's example, he 
went to China in 804 A.D., and studied the esoteric Shingon 
doctrine as a disciple of the Chinese priest, Houei-Kouo. 
On his return to Japan he established the most widely 
known monastery of the Shtngon sect on the mountain of 
Koya-san. 

The doctrine of the Shingon sect is based mainly upon 
the Mah^vairocana-sOlm and the other Tantric sutras. 
The cult is essentially one of magical or mystical practices 
as found in the Tantric Buddhism of Tibet. The name 
Shingon comes from the Sanskrit montm, meaning sacred 
formula. According to the doctrine of this sect, enlighten¬ 
ment can be attained through the recitation of a mantra 
or Dharani. 

The Shingon sect is now the only sect in Japan which 
has retained the Tantric ideals. However, by following a 
well formulated line of development, it was able to avoid 
Ibc degeneration which was the fate of the Tantric Buddhists 
of India and Tibet. 

Pure Land Buddhism 

This comprises the Jodo. the Jodo-shin, the Yuzunen- 
fauisu and the ii sects. The essential doctrine of these 
sects is that ‘sabution can be attained only through absolute 
trust in the saying power of Amitabha. The followers of 
this faith recite the name of Amitabha, longing to be re- 
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born in his paradise through his grace. 

The Jodo sect was founded m Japan in 1175 by Genku, 
He was a renowned saint and is better known as Honen. 
His doctrine was based largely upon that of Shan-iao <613— 
681 A.DJ. one of the most famous teachers of the Amitabha 
school in China. He selected the Sukhiivat'vyDha-sulras 
{both the larger and the smaller edtlionsi and the 
Amitayurdhyana-siitra as canonical texts, teaching the 
benefits of faith in the Amitabha Buddha. His principal 
belief was that it was Amitabha who had willed that every 
one should, after death, be bom in his paradise called 
SukhavatT. Hence it was by believing in Amitabha that 
one could, at the end of life, gain access to the pure land 
of one's desire. The system, being a simple one, is suited 
to the common people. Nenbutsu or the recitation of the 
name of Amitabha Buddha is a natural practice among 
the followers of this faith, but the emphasis is on the belief 
rather.than on practical recitation. None the less, Nenbutsu 
should not be considered to be of secondary importance. 
It is held that even those who are too preoccupied with 
their affairs to go deeply into the doctrines of Buddhism 
will be born in the heaven of Amitabha if they have im¬ 
plicit faith in his name. Honen's teachings found great 
favour among the masses and the Jodo sect thus became 
one of the most influenliai in Japan. 

The teachings of the Jodo-shin sect, founded by 

Shin ran introduced several important reforms in the 
Jodo sect. According lo Shinran, all living beings shall 
be saved on account of the vow taken by Amitabha. Hence, 
the recitation of the name of the Buddha, us also other 
practices in ordinary life, are but the expression of a grateful 
heart. 

Shinran introduced several important reforms in the 
organization of the church, the object of which was to ro» 
move the division between the clergy and the laity. He 
did not recognize any difference between the two occu¬ 
py liom. All human beings are equally capable of being 
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rcbom in the pure land of (he Buddha. “There were to 
be no masteni or disciples. Alt were to be friends and 
brothers before the Buddha." Shinran, as others belong¬ 
ing to this sect, led an ordinary life among the people and 
considered himself not a preceptor, but merely a foUowcr 
of Amitabha’s way. 

Because of Shinran's Jibcral outlook, the Shin sect 
rapidly became popular among the people, especially 
among the farmers and the peasants. The religious free¬ 
dom which his followers learnt from him impelled them to 
seek political and social freedom which found expression 
in several revolts of the farmers against their feudal lords 
in the 16th century A.D. 

The Uzunenbulsu sect was founded by Ryonin (1072_ 

1132 A.D.i and the Ji sect by Ippen (1239—1259 A.D,X 
These sects had no significant influence in Japan. The 
doctrine of Ryonin was influenced by the Kegon philo¬ 
sophy and that of Ippen by Zen Buddhism. 

Zen Buddhhm 

The word Zen comes from letia fChlncsc: Chant which 
is a iranscripiion of the Sanskrit tthySna. meaning con- 
ieraplation. 

Zen Buddhism has three branches in Japan, namely, 
the Rinzai. the Soto, and the Obaku. The first group 

was founded in Japan by the Japanese monk, Eisai CM4I_ 

1215 A.D.), the second by Dogen (1200—1253 A.D.> and 
the third by a Chinese monk called Igen, about 1653 A,D. 
Eisai and Dogen spent several years studying in China. 

The essence of Zen Buddhism Is summed up as foliowsr 
“LTOk into the mind and you will find Buddhahood." 
This sect lays great stress on m^iiation or contemplation 
which alone can lead one to enlightenment. 

We now turn to the doctrine of Dogen, which ts one 
of the mOst important and representative features of Zen 
Buddhism, 

Dogen started life as a monk seeking an answer to the 
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question; “Why did ^ many Buddhas piBCtise the way of 
seir'eniighienmenf, although all living beings, by their very 
nature already had Buddhahood in them." As nobody in 
Japan could satisfy him with a convincing answer, he went 
to China to seek: light. There be attained enlightenment 
under the instruction of a Zen Buddhist monk. On his 
return to Japan he propagated the foUowing doctrine: ^All 
human beings have already been enlightened. They are 
Buddhas by nature. The practice of meditation is nothing 
but the Buddha's act itself.” 

The Buddha's acts continue incessantly and ceaselessly 
for the improvement of human society, but human beings 
should also constantly strive for the welfare of the community 
in which they live. 

Zen Buddhism found great favour among the warriors for 
whom steadiness of mind was necessary. Patronized and 
encouraged by the Shoguns, Zen Buddhism rapidly spread all 
over the country. The Rinzai sect had closer contact with 
the Shogunate Government than the Soto, which, however, 
was very popular among the local lords and the farmers. As 
far as the number of followers is concerned the Soto sect is 
now next only to the Shin sect 

Zen Buddhism made a significant contribution to the 
development of Japanese culture. It brought to Japan the 
higher Chinese culture of those days. The painting in 
black and white, the Noh dance, the tea ceremony and the 
flower arrangements—all came into vogue as a result of the 
influence of Zen Buddhism. Moreover, we cannot overlook 
the fact that the spirit of Zen Buddhism played a consider¬ 
able part in the formulaiion of the tenets of Bushido 
(Japanese chivalryl. 

The Nichiren Sect 

This sect is called after its founder. Nichiren, who was 
a great patriot and saint of Japan. He was bom in 1222 
A.D. in Kominaie in the house of a fisherman. He received 
ordination at (he uge of fifteen in a monastery on a hill 
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culled KJyazutni. He studied various branches of Buddhist 
ritErarufc and (ravelled widely over the country in search 
of the essential doctrine of Buddhism. After Song years 
of study and of travel, he declared the Saddharma- 
pundanka (the Lotus of the Good Law) to be the final 
revelation of the truth. He introduced the formula, nema 
myoho renge kyo (homage to the siitra of the Lotus of the 
Good Lawt. perhaps to counteract the influent of Ner- 
biitiu of the Jodo sect. According to him. the ^kyamuni 
Buddha is the eternal, absolute Buddha and the reciUdion 
of (he Saddhanm-pupdanka-siltra or even its title b the 
best way of attaining enlightenmenL 

He expressed his views against the other sects so 
violently that he was often in trouble, although he always 
had miraculous escapes. 

C, In SouTHEitN Countries 

Fortunately, in the Buddhist countries of southern Aria, 
(here never arose any serious differences on the fundamentals 
of Buddhism. All these countries except Viei-Nam—which 
is a Mahayiina country—have accepted the prittciples of 
the Theravada school and any difference there may be 
between the various schools b restricted to minor matters. 

Ceyton 

Ceylonese sources refer to the schools of Abhayagtri. 
Dakkhina-vihara and Jetavana which bad brought about 
serious splits in the Buddhist community of Ceylon. Of 
these, the Abhayagiri school, which was also sometimes 
called the Dhammaruci-nikaya. flourished as a respectable 
rival to the Mahavihura school from which tt differed tn 
certain fundamentals. The followers of these schools were 
also called Vetulyavadins. In the course of the long 
struggle between the MahUvihara school and the Abhayagiri 
school, the former ultimately won in Ceylon. There are 
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now three different fraternities in Ceylon which owe their 
names to the places from which Upasampada was brought, 
i.e.. Siam, or Upper or Lower Buima. 

Burma 

As we know from the Snsanavamsa^ the Burmese 
Sahgha was also split up over minor matters like the inter* 
pretation of certain Vinaya rules. One of the questions 
under consideration was whether Buddhist monks upion 
being offered an elephant as a gift by the King should re¬ 
tain it for their own use or let it go free into die forest. 
Another matter of dispute was whether or not a monk 
should make a personal recommendation of his pupil to any 
householder. Later, controversies arose as to whether 
monks, when they went begging in a village should cover 
only the left shoulder with their robe, leaving the other bare 
(ekarpsikai, or cover both the shoulders fpiirupana). The 
argument raged for over a hundred years until the coniro* 
versy was ftnally settled by a royal decree in the reign of 
King Badoah Pra (1781 A.D.). Sometimes trilling matters 
such as the use of a fan or the use of palm-leaves as a 
head-dress also became matiers of controversy and resulted 
in further splits. 

At present there appear to be three main fraternities 
in Burma. These differ mostly on questions of personal 
behaviour and very little on essential points. The 
Sudhamma fraternity which is the oldest and the largest 
numerically permits the use of umbrellas and sandals, the 
chewing of betel nuts or betel-leaves, smoking, and the use 
of fans at the time of the recitation of the paritias (protec¬ 
tive hymns). The Schwegin group, founded by Jagaru 
Mahathera in the reign of King Mindon 09fh century A.D,), 
does not permit the chewing of betel nuts or betel leaves in 
the afternoon, nor docs it favour smoking. The Dvara- 
nikaya group of monks uses the expressions kaya-dv5ra 
vaci-dvara, mano-dvara (the doors of body, tongue and 
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inind> instead of kaya-kanima. vacUkamma and mamv 
kamma (actions of the body, tongue and ntind), 

Thailand and Cambodia 

In Thailand and Cambodia, also, there are two frater¬ 
nities. namely, the Mahan ikaya. and the Dhammayuttika- 
nikiiya which is descended from the Ramaiia sect of Lower 
Burma. The latter is considered to be stricter in discipline. 
In Cambodia, the difference is restricted mainly to the pro- 
nouncing of Pali words and to very minor rules of conduct. 


CHAPTER VII 


Buddhist Literature 

General 

As far as our present knowledge goes, we find that the 
main stock of systematized Buddhist literature, in the original 
or in translation, is contained mainly in Pali, Sanskrit fpure 
or miaedh Tibetan and Chinese, although the Buddhist texts 
were also translated into the language oF the countries-to 
which Buddhism spread. 

In the treasure-house of Buddhist literature, the Pali 
Tripitaka represents the earliest available and most complete 
collection of Buddhist sacred literature. It is preserved in 
three systematic collections ; (1> the Vinaya-pi^ka. or the 
Book of Discipline. (2) the Sutta-pi|aka. the popular book 
of discourses, and i3) the Abhidhainma-pitaka, the collection 
of books on abstruse philosophy based on pathological 
ethics. The names of various books in these three Pi|akas 
and their mutual relation can be understood from the table 
on the next page. 

Besides this canonical literature in Pali, there is also the 
non^canonical literature, consisting of the Milinda-paiiha, the 
Nelti-pakarapa, Buddhadatta's Manuals on VInaya and 
Abhidhamma, commentaries on the Pali Tripiteka texts, 
including the Jatakas, written by or ascribed to Buddha- 
ghosa or Dhammapala, Chronicles of Ceylon tike the Dfpa- 
vaipsa, the Mahavarpsa. and the Cutavamsa and later works 
in Pali modelled on classical Sanskrit poetry. Among the 
works of gfammar, those of Kaccayana and Moggallana, 
the RQpasiddhi and the Saddaniti are also well known. 
Buddhaghosa's masterly original work, the Visuddhimagga, 
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is veritably a small cyclopaedia on early Buddhism. 

Unfortimaicly. we have at present no eomplcte canon of 
Buddhist books preserved in Sanskrit, as in Pali. It appears, 
however, that the Sarvastivada school did possess the Agamas 
corresponding (o the Pali Kikayas and seven books of Abhi- 
dhaiina corresponding to the seven books of the Pali Abhi- 
dhamma. The Mula-sarvastividins possessed a Vinaya- 
pitaka and large sections of this preserved in the Gilgit 
Manuscripts have now been published. These texts reveal 
in several places a remarkable divergence from the corresr 
ponding Pali texts, though (hey have some resemblance in 
general 

In Sanskrit, pure or mixed, therefore, we find several in¬ 
dependent texts or fragments of texts which are of a varied 
nature and belong to different schools of both the Hinayina 
and the Mahayina type. The Mahavastu is claimed to be 
a book on Vinaya belonging 10 the Lokottaravadins of the 
Mahsisanghikas but iu subject matter is so varied^ that we 
find in it sutras corresponding to some in the Digba. the 
Majjhima. and the Suttanipata as well as stories which 
correspond to some in the Pali Jalakas. The Lalitavisiara, 
an incomplete biographical account of the Buddha in mixed 
Sanskrit, is considered to be a text of the unorthodox (Mahi- 
yana) school and forms part of the Vaipulya-siitra. Asvagho^ 
is known for his Buddhacarjia and Saundarananda and 
Aryasura for his Jauka mala. a Sanskrit text, though far 
more polished, corresponding to the Pali Cariya-piiaka. 
There is also a vast Avadana Uierature. corresponding to the 
Pali Apadanas. containing stories intended to explain the 
good or bad effects of good or bad karma. 

Among the Mahayanisl sutras, nine texts or dbannas ate 
regarded as (he most Important, of which s^ial mention 
might be made of the Astasiihasriku-pnijniiparamita. the 
Saddharma-pundarika, the Lalitavistara. the Lanfcavaiara. 
the Suvarna-praBhasa. the Gandavyuha. the Tathagjita- 
guhyaka. the Samadhlraja and the Da.sabhumTsvara. These 
are called the Vaipulya sutras. Nagarjuna. Vasubandhu and 
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Asanga are the authors of the philosophical works of this 
school, and we shall have occasion to refer to them else¬ 
where’. 

In Tibet, t^. there is a large collection of translations of 
Indian Buddhist texis numbering more than 4,566. These 
are divided into two groups, namely, Bkah hgyur, popularly 
called the Kanj'ur. consisting of 1J0& texts, ^ Bstati-hgyur, 
popularly called the Tanjur. consisting of 3,458 texts. The 
Kanjur is divided Into the following seven parts: (IJ Vinaya, 
(2> Prajfiii-parajiiiiE, (3) Buddhavatainsaka, (4) RaUiakQ^. 
t5> Sutra, {6> Nirvana, and 17) Tantra, while the Tanjur'i^ 
divided into (11 Tantra, and (2> Sutra. 

There exists a large number of translations from Indian 
texts into the Chinese language. In his Catalogue, Bunyiu 
Nanjio records as many as 1.662. which are classified into 
four divisions: (1) SOtra-pitaka. (2) Vinaya-pitaka, i3) Abhi- 
dharma-pitaka. and (4) Miscellaneous. Hobogtrin. a still 
later catalogue, mentions as many as 2.184 texts printed in 
volumes of the TaJsho edition. In another 25 
volumes, there arc supptementary texts, written In China and 
iapan. In Japan there arc three complete translations of the 
Chinese Tripilaka. including the supplemen tar y 25 volumes 
in the Taisho edition of the Tripilaka. In the Manchurian 
language also there is a iransJation of ihc same, and in 
Mongolian, a translation of the Tibetan Tanjur.* 

The intention in this chapter is to survey some important 
books in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit only. 

Survey or important hooks in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit 

There was at one time a vast Buddhist literature in Pali, 
the ^krits, mixed Sanskrit and pure Sanskrit It is, indeed, 
ironical that noi^a single Buddhist work, with the exception 
of the MadjuirimGbkaJpa. has been found within the 
borders of India. The main reasons for such a complete 

L See duipEer IX* 
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disappearance of Buddhist litemture from India are U) that 
its study was confined to the ordained monks and novices 
resident in the monasteries, (ij> that the literature, which was 
mostly religious, was preserved in manuscript in the libraries 
or the celts of the monasteries and never kept in the houses 
of laymen, and tiii) that with the decay or destruction of the 
monasteries, whether by the passage of time or through de- 
secration and vandalism, these manuscripts were destroyed. 
The Buddhist literature that we study today has come to us 
from monasteries outside India, in Ceylon. Burma. Siam and 
Nepal, and in translations from Tibet, China and Mongolia, 
An idea of the vastness of the lUerature can be formed from 
the works mentioned in the Chinese and Tibetan Catalogues, 
A remarkable addition to our knowledge of Buddhist litera' 
lure has been made by the discoveries of manuscripts in 
Central Asia and Gil git as well as by the manuscripts photo¬ 
graphed In Tibet by Rahul Sanknlyayan and collected by 
Prof. G. Tued. The original Sanskrit manuscripts, found 
in Central Asia. Cilgit and Tibet, belonging mostly to the 
liflh or sixth century A.D. or to an earlier period, were 
preserved in Central Asia and Gilgil In stone chambers built 
under the stupas or monasteries, and in temples in Tibet 
where they were rtreant to be worshipped only and not 
studied. These discoveries have thrown a dood of light on 
the development of Buddhist literature and the languages in 
which it was written, particularly on some extinct Central 
Asian dialects into which some of the texts were translated, 

Buddhist literature may be divided broadly into two 
sections; the Hinayana (in Pali and mixed Sanskrit) and the 
Mahayana (in mixed and pure Sanskrit), It can be further 
sub-dlvid^ into literatures of different sects of both the 
HTnayana and the Mahayana schools. 

T. Biographies 

The life of the Buddha provided a fascinating subject for 
the ancient Buddhist wriicrs and compilers. There are five 
biographies of the Buddha: (i) the Mahavastu of the Maha- 
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ssnghikas (Lokottaravadins), (iO the L&Utavistara df the 
Sarvastiviidins in mixed Sanskrit, (iii) the Buddhacarita com¬ 
posed by Asvaghosa in pure Sanskrit in ihc high-flown kSvya 
style, (iv> the Nidanakatha in pure Pali forming the introduc¬ 
tory part of the Jatakas, and iastly (v> the Abhiniskramans- 
Sfltra of the Dharmaguplas, probably written in mixed Sanskrit 
but now wtant only in a Chinese translation which has .been 
rendered into English by Beal under the title of The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Budd /la (I g 75 L Besides these. there are stray 
pieces in Pali and Sanskrit Vinaya, as also in the Nikayas, 
depicting certain periods or events in the Buddha’s life. The 
Mahapadana-sutta, for example, deals with the life of the 
previous Buddhas, particularly with that of VipassT, who is 
almost a replica of Gautama Buddha; the Ariya-pariyesana- 
suita relates the events after the Bodhisattva's renunciation 
up to the delivery of his first discourse while the Mahapari- 
nibba^-sutta gives a vivid account of the Buddha's last 
journey, his cremation and the division of his earthly relics. 
Likewise there are in the Suttanipata. the Apaduna and the 
MahavaiTtsa pieces dealing briefly with the Buddha's life. 

There is a late poetical work in Pali called the Maha- 
bodhivaipsa which contains legends about the twenty-four 
Buddhas, during whose time Gautama Buddha acquired the 
necessary vinues of a Bodhisattva, 

A true picture of the missionary activities of the Buddha, 
which spread over forty-five yeans, is found in the introductory 
parts of the Jatakas and the suitas of the five Nikayas as 
well as in the Vinaya-pitaka. 

or the five biographies of the Buddha, the most system¬ 
atic IS the Laiitavistana. Its sonoroo.? gfithas are replete 
with bold imagery and its descriptive accounts in prose and 
poetry, though unrealistic, are calculated to produce ^ith 
and devotion for the Great Being. Next comes the Maha- 
vastu which relates incidents of the Buddha’s life according 
to the different traditions, with sudden breaks in the conti¬ 
nuity of the accounts, fts style is quaint and halting, and 
shows clearly its pristirw character. Its importance lies in 
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ihc fact that ihe stories of the past births of the Buddha are 
introduced iti it to support incidents in the present life of 
the Teacher. This was a common practice among the ancient 
writers, and even the Nikayas and the Vinaya are not free 
from such digressions, not to speak of the Vinaya of the 
Mulu-sarvustivadins. It is not easy to give an estimate of 
the Abhini^kramana-suira as the original text has been lost. 
From the abridged English translation of Beal, however, it 
can be stated that this biography occupies a place nearer to 
the Lalitdvistara than to the Mahavastu. It opens in the 
style of the Mahavastu and. like the latter, recounts the 
Jitakas towards the end to underline the meritorious acts 
of the Buddha in his missionary days. The compiler of the 
biography has attended to certain incidents, thereby follow^ 
jng the tradition of either the Mahasanghikas or of the 
Ks-^yapiyas or of the Mahasthaviravadins. The Nidana- 
katha. in Pati, has an individual approach. It devotes the 
whofe of the "Distant Epoch" to a detailed account of the 
twenlyTour Buddhas, during whose time the Bodhisattva was 
bom in different forms and acquired the virtues necessary 
for Buddha hood. In the “Intermediate" and “Proximate" 
Epochs, it relates the incidents of the Buddha's life without 
much embellishment. Like the Mahavastu it occasionally 
mentions the Jatakus without reproducing the stories at 
length. The Buddhacarita stands by itself and has nothing 
in common with the biographies, except the well-known 
incidents of the Buddha's life with certain deviations. The 
biography extends to the session of the first Council and 
follows the Pali tradition generally. The Teacher is depicted 
as a human being, who succeeded in achieving perfection on 
account of accumulated merit in a past life, As a kavya it 
stands unrivalled in Buddhist literature. 

{b The Mahdvastu 

The Mahavastu is an extensive work (covering U35 
pages in print)' WTttten in mixed Sanskrit. It claims to be 
the first book of the Vinaya-pitaka of the Lokoitaravada 
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branch of the Mahasanghikas^ The Mahasanghikas, ft may 
be observed, were the first batch of monks Co secede from the 
orthodox group, the Theravadins or Sthaviravadias, about a 
century after the Buddha's passing. TTiey livttl mostly at 
Vaiaali a^ Pataliputra. and migraccd. in course of time, to 
Amaravad and Nagarjunakoni^B in the Guntur district of 
Andhra State. 

Its language and style of composition seem to suggest that 
the Mahavastu must have been tvritien as early as the ist 
or 2nd century B.C, 

Most of the Indologists who have studied this work are 
of the opinion that it lacks in system and is, by and large, 
a confused mass of legends and historical facts. This criti¬ 
cism is partially truer none the less the scattered episodes 
in the treatise are not wholly unrelated. An attempt will 
be made in the foiloudug pages to indicate the lines 
which the compiler or the author followed to bring together 
rte floating mass of legends and traditions concerning 
^kyamuni’s blrih and previous births. 

At the outset the compiler gives an account of the hells, 
and of the suSeiings witnessed there by Mahamaudgalyayana. 
Then be mentions the four Caryas (courses of attainrnents) 
through which an individual must pass in order to attain 
Buddhahood. The first Carya is called Prakrticarya. in 
which an individual is expected to be obedient to his parents, 
to the ^amanas and brahmapas. and to the ciders, to per^ 
form good deeds, to instruct others to offer gifts, and to 
worship the Buddhas, While a being is in this C^a, he is 
just a common being and not a Bodhisattva. ^kyamuni 
practised this Carya from the time of Aparajiiadhvaja 
Buddha. 

The second Carya is called Pranidhi or Pranidhana, 
This conrisis in a being's resolving to attain bodhi in due 
course. Sakyamuni took this resolution five times in the 
course of his many existences as the ancient kkyamum 
Buddha, whose life extended over aeons. 

The third Caiyu, called Anuloma forward or pro- 
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gressive) is a coniinuatJon of the previous Carya and con- 
sists in acquiring the virtues necessary to become a Buddha. 
Satyamuni began this Caryi at the time of ^mitasi 
Buddha. During the second and third Caryas. a Bodhisattva 
acquires the virtues mentioned in the Jatakas and advances 
from the first to the eighth bhQmi. ^kyamunl r^chod the 
seventh bhumi, when he was bom as Prince Kuia^ 

The fourth or the last Carya is called Avivarta or 
Anivartana (non-retuming) and commences with the Bodhi- 
sattva reaching the eighth bhumi when retrogression becomes 
impossible for him. When ^akyamuni was reborn as 
Meghama^vat^ he reached this Carya at the time of 
Dipankara Buddha, who confirmed his ultimate success in 
attaining bodhi.^ It was reconhnned by Sarvabhibhil 
Buddha when Sakyamuni was born as Abhiya or Abhiji 
bhiksu. Subsequently, the Bodhisattva was bom rnnum er- 
able times^ in order to cross the eighth and ninth bhumis. He 
ultimately reached the tenth bhOmi to be bc^ as JyotipSta- 
manava and given Yauvarajyabhi^ka by Kafyapa Buddha, 
at last becoming the god of gods in the Tusita heavert He was 
to complete the tenth bhumi as Gautama Buddha under the 
Bodhi tree at Gaya. 

After dealing with the bhQmis. the compiler takes up the 
story of the last existence of Dfpahkara ^as a Bodhisattva 
which is almost a replica of the story ol Sakyammu’s birth. 
After attaining bodhi he met Meghamairtava. a very learned 
brahmana student, and told him that he would oecoine 
Gautama Buddha. A similar forecast was made by Buddha 
Mahgala when our Bodhisattva was born as Alula 
Nagaraja. 

The continui^ of the biography is broken here, and all 
of a sudden an episode of Gautama Buddha’s missionary life 
is introduced. This episode deals with the disappearance of 

]. NotthfiKtiH lOf 
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a pestifence ravaging Vaisali. the cily of the Va/jis and 
Licchavis, a£ soon as Gautama Buddha stepped into the city 
to the diseomhtute of the heretk^l teachers, Punina K%apa 
and others who had faifed to alfay it. He recked the Raiana- 
sutta, a Sanskfliked version of the sutia in Pali. 

The compiler concludes this part of his story by tracing 
the origin of the Saltyas and Koljyas, to which clans the 
parents of Prince Siddhartha belonged, The account goes 
back to the origin of the world and its first inhabitants and 
the flection of Mahasammaia as the first king, from whom 
the ^kyas and Koliyas were descended. 

The whole of this part of the Mahava.stu corresponds 
roughly to the ‘‘Distant Epoch” of.-the NidJinalcaihi, with 
the difference that the story of the Bodhisattva is carried back 
to his pre-Bodhisattva existences when he was engaged in 
Prakrticatya, 

The actual biography of Prince Siddhartha k to be found 
in the second volume of the Mahavastu and corresponds to 
ih^e “Iniermediatc Epoch” of the Nidanakatha. ft opens 
with an account of the following topics; the Bodhisattva's 
selection of time, place, eontinenl and family, his birth at 
Lumblnivana, Rsi Asita’s visit, the Bodhisattva’s trance at 
Krsigrama. the display of skill, marriage, and Rahula's 
appearance as a son of Yatodhara. although he was self-born. 
The above is repealed in a slightly different form, perhaps 
according to another tradition, and then two Avalokita-sutras 
of the semi-MahSyana type are introduced, one of which 
relates the topics in verse in a condensed form. This volume 
concludes with the Bodhisattva‘s approach to the Niranjani 
river and the defeat of Mara, 

The third volume of the Mahavastu' corresponds to the 
"Proximate Epoch" of the Nidinakatha. The first topic it 
deals with concertis the conversion of Mahakasyapa with an 
incidental reference to the rule of Trikabhoiana, according 
to which not more than three monks could eat together when 
invited. It is followed by a detailed account of the conver- 
1 . F, 47 ir. 
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sions of ^riputra and MsudgaJ^iiyana, King^ Suddhodana. 
Mahaprajupatf. Yaiodhara. Riihula and the &kyan youths 
along with Upali. After an intervening Bahubuddha-sutra, the 
story of the Buddha’s visit to Kapila-Vastu is resumed. The 
narrative then suddenly reverts to the seven weeks passed 
by the Buddha after the attainment of bodht. Next comes 
an account of his first missionary career which ts followed 
up to the conversion of the Buddha and King Bimbisaia at 
Rajagrha, 

(iil The ftidanakaiha 

The only biography of Gautama Buddha in l^lt is the 
Nidanakathii which forms the introduclion of the Jataka 
commentary. Its authorship is not mentioned anywhere, ah 
though the author speaks of the three monks. vi>, 
Atthadassi. a recluse, Buddhamitta of the Matukasaka sect 
and Buddhadeva, a monk of clear intellect, who inspired 
him to write the Jataka commentary.' 

About the division of the biography, the compiler of the 
Ntdunakatha states jhat the existence of the Bodhisattva 
from the time of Dipaiikara Buddha up to his birth as a 
TusTta god are placed in the “Distant Epoch" (Dure nidanaK 
while the account of the Bodhisaltva’s descent from the 
Tusita heaven to his finiil emancipation at Bodh Gaya is 
treated as the “Intermediate Epoch" tAvidure nidiina). The 
early missionary career of the Buddha up to ihe time of his 
meeting with Anatbapindika and Vi^kha at Savatthi is in* 
eluded in the “Proximate Epoch" tSantike nidana). 

The "Distant Epoch" opens with the biography of 
Sumedha Briihmana. Sumedha was born at Amaruvati in 
a wealthy Brahmana family of pure lineage but lost hU 
parents at an early age. He learned the Brahmauic sciences. 
Being dissatisfied with the wealth left by his parents, he gave 
it away in charity and became an ascetic, seeking Amata- 
mahanibbuna which was free from origin and decay, pl^sure 
and pain, disease and suffenng. He realized that cverythjug 

I. Sof* Buddhist Biffh jijj, 
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in this world had two aspects, positive and negative, and 
therefore as an antidote to birth, there must be something 
which was unborn. He was determined to rtaWte it and 
went to the Himalayas to meditate. He took up his abode 
at the Dhatnmaka mountain, and lived only on the fruit that 
fell from the trees. He soon attained perfection in the five 
higher powers iabhifinal. and in meditation. 

At this time Buddha Dipahlcara reached the city of 
Rammaka in the border country and stopped at Sudassana* 
mahavihara. Siunedha-tapasa found everyone busy making 
the place neat and tidy, to wdcome the Buddha, so he also 
came forward to take a share in it He was chartned by the 
glory of the Buddha's appearance and wanted to lay down 
his life for him. Lest the Buddha should soil his feet in 
the slush he lay flat on it like a bridge (mani-phataka-setu) in 
order that the Buddha and his disciples, who were all Arbats. 
might tread over him. As he lay thus, he wished he could 
refrain from achieving his own sal^^tion and become a Bud^ 
dha himseif so that he might be able to rescue endless num’ 
bers of beings from the stream of existence. Then Dipankara 
prophesied that the great ascetic Jatila would become a 
Buddha after innumerable aeons and related in detail where 
he would be born, how he would attain bodhi and who 
his chief disciples would be. The prophecy was confirmed 
by many miraculous events including an earthquake and 
there was no doubt left that Sumedha was a Buddha* 
bijankura, a seedling of the Buddha. He also realized this 
fact and ascertained by his higher knowledge (abhinfla) that he 
must acquire the ten perfections (paramitas) which were 
acquired by the previous Bodhisattvas in order to achieve 
fiuddhahood. 

Long after Dipankara Buddha. Buddha Koi^nna ap¬ 
peared at RammavatUnagara. At that lime our Bodhisattva 
was reborn as Emperor Vijitavf and gave a large gift to the 
Buddha and his Sangha. When the prophecy that he would 
become a Buddha was rettcraicd by Buddha Kondanna, be 
listened to bis religious discourses and became a r^use. He 
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Studied the three Pitakas, mastered the eight forms of tnedi* 
taiioti fsamapatti) and obtained the five higher powers 
fabhinfia). Then he passed away and was leboro in the 
Brahmaioka. 

In this way the Ntdanakathi relates the forms of 
gjfj^r^ncc of the Bodhisattva for each of the nest twenty-one 
Buddhas, the last three of whom were Kakusandha. Ko^- 
gamaita and Kassapa. The DUre nidana Section ends with 
a list of the Jutakas which depict the Bodhisattva’s perfection 
in the ten paramitas, 

■phe “Intermediate Epoch“ opens with the existence of 
the Bodhisattva as the lord of the Tu^ita heaven. He was 
entreated by the gods to appear in the mortal world to be¬ 
come a Buddha. He agreed and selected the time, place, 
family, mother, and limit of life. The rest of the story from 
bis descent up to the attainment of bodhi follows the tradi¬ 
tions preserved in the Mahiivastu and the Lalitavistara. 

The “Proximate Epoch" begins with the usual account 
of the seven weeks immediately after the attainment of 
bodhi. Then follows the acceptance of Tapussa and 
Bhallika as lay devotees and the gift of hair relics to them 
for the erection of a stupa. There is a reference to the 
Buddha^s hesitation in preaching the doctrines, followed by 
an account of the Buddha’s visit to Banaras where he con¬ 
vinced the five Brahmana ascetics m turn of the excellence 
of his teaching and delivered to them the discourses called 
Dhammacakka and Anatta-lakkhana, He then converted 
Ya4a and his friends so that the number of his disciples rose 
iQ sixty. He sent them in different directions to propagate 
his teachings and himself went to Lruvela and converted the 
three Japla Kassapas by his sermon on Fire. 

He was invited by King SQddhodana to visit^Kapilavastu. 
wibere he performed miracles to convince the Sakyas of his 
greatness, and went round the city with his disciples begging 
for food. The king and Yak>dhara felt aggrieved at the 
latter but could not stop him. As Yasodhara remained in 
her apartments and would not come out to welcome him. 
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II. The Buddha's Teachings 
dj The Pali Suilti-piiatia 

The Buddhas teachings are contained in the Sutta-pitaka 
^bich consists of five Nikayas. namely, the Digha. the 
jjhiTO, the Saipyutui. the Anguitara and Ihe Khuddalta 
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they could fit in with the numerical classification. The title 
Kbuddaka-nikaya is not at all justifiable if by khuddaka is 
meant “small” Perhaps, the intention was (hat all the 
suttas. texts or commentaries, which could not be classified 
in any of the four Nikayas. should be grouped together as a 
collection of supplementary texts. 

The grouping of the suttas into Nikayas does not iherc' 
fore rest on a very rational basis. It may be that the divi- 
Sion is due to the Bhijf;iaka .system prevalent in the early days. 
Writing was unknown then, and so the Buddha’s sayings, as 
collected by his disciples, were committed to memory by a 
group of monks and were handed down to their disciples 
orally. There were probably two such groups, who. in order 
to distinguish themselves from each other, became known as 
Digha-Bhiinakas and Majjhima-Bhunakas. The other two 
Nikayas were later developments, their object being only to 
reairange the topics dealt with in the Digha and the 
Majjhima. As it is not within (he scope of this article to 
deal with all the Nikayas separately, a brief account of only 
the Dtgha-nikaya is given. 

The Digha-nikiiya consists of three books containing 
ihirtyTour sutlas. of which about sixteen might be described 
3s long. The Hrst suttanta. Brahmajala. has two parts, 
the first enumerating the superstitious beliefs and popular 
games and entertainments, and the second summing up the 
various doctrinal and philoisophica! speculations in vogue at 
the time. The second suttanta. Somanhaphala, also has (wo 
part.s, the first staling the doctrines of the six heretical 
teachers and the second the benefits derived in an ascending 
order by a monk of the Buddhist Sahgha. The next three 
Suilantas, Ambattha, Softudandu, and Ku(adania, for the 
most port, discuss the injustice of the Brahmanicai view 
that brahmanas were entitled to certain privileges by birth. 
The superiority of the ideal of life envisaged by ihe Buddha 
is also brought out in contrast. The sixth iMahaliK the 
seventh IJaliya). the tenth tSubha). and the twelfth iLobicca) 
.suttantas reveit to ihe topics of STimufifiapbala in a slightly 
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different manner. 

TTie eleventh sutta (Kevafta) shows that the Buddha was 
superior to the gods headed by Brahma inasmuch as he 
alone was able to answer a <|ticstion which the gods 
were not. We find here Brahma leading the C|uestioner 
away and telling him that he couid not, in the presence of 
other gods, say that he did not know the answer to the 
question. He then rcreirt^ (he questioner to the Buddha. 

The eighth iKassapa'sihanada^ suttanta speaks of the 
various ascetic practices prevalent during the lime of the 
Buddha, while the ninth iPotthapada) introduces us to the 
type of discourses usually delivered to the wanderers (partb* 
bajakas>. Both of these suttantas also refer to the fruits 
which the Buddhists acquired through holy practices. 
The thirteenth (Tevijjal suttanta refutes the notion that the 
Brahmatoka can be reached through the methods prescribed 
by the Vedic seers and teaches how one can attain it through 
self-restraint and the practice of the four Brahmavihiiras, 
vie., love, compassion, joy at the success of others, and 
equanimity. 

The second book of the Digha-nikiiya contains suttantas, 
almost all of which have a Maha prefixed to the title. The 
first. Mahiipadana, deals with the lives of the seven Buddhas 
who came before Gautama Buddha and describes in detail 
the iife of Vipassi, which is but a replica of ^kyamuni’s life. 
The Mahanidana, as its name implies, gives an exposition 
of the Law of Causation and discusses the various forms of 
beings. By far the best suttanta of this Nikaya is the Maha* 
IMirinibba^^ which gives a realistic account of the last days 
of the Buddha's life. Particularly important are the names 
of the villages through which he pa-ssed on his way lo 
Kuijnagara and the last instructions he gave for the well¬ 
being of the Sangha. He stressed the observance Of 
precepts, meditation, knowledge and emancipation, and laid 
down four rul^ to ascertain the authenticity of Buddha- 

I, A Biuukrit af thii intti* liM bwn dinctavmd in 

Centnl AmSm^ eml d«upheiih! azut p^ibluKiHi by P^f. R. VVaJiliii^hraklj: 
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VBCanas. He aLso recom mended 10 lay devotees a visit to 
KapiJavastu, Gaya, Banaras and Ku^inagara. His last words 
were: VayadhammU sahkbdfa appamUdena sampadtrhti 
(all constituted things are subject to decay and so perform 
your duties diligently). The suttanta ends with a vivid ac* 
count of the cremation of the Buddha’s body and the division 
of his relics. 

The main object of the nest five suiiantas fxvii—^jwi) 
is to prove that, owing to the fact that many inhabitants 
of Kasi-Kosala, Vajji-Malla, CetTVamsa, Kuru-Pancala, 
Macchd-Surasena and Anga-Magadha followed the Buddha's 
teachings, the number of entrants to heaven increased 
greatly. Of the five sutlanias, the Mahasudassana is an off¬ 
shoot of the Mahaparinibbana and gives an account of (he 
past greatness of Kusinagara. The Mahagovinda, a story of 
the past, is particularly important in that it likens India 
to a cart, and divides it into seven provinces, vii., Kalinga, 
Potana, Avanti, Sovlra, Videha. Aftga and Kasi. This sut¬ 
tanta appears also in the Mahavastu, Like the Tevijja-svit- 
tanta, it dilates on the merits of the practice of the foitr 
Brahma-vihSras. 

The last two suttantas of the volume are the Maha- 
satipauhana and the Payasi. In the former the path of mind¬ 
fulness is exhaustively explained, ft consists in keeping the 
mind (sati) alert (upaitfi^na) to what is happening to one’s 
body and feelings. It also exhorts one to perform the duties 
and to acquire the virtues prescribed by the Buddha. The 
other suttanta is named after a Khattiya teacher and philo¬ 
sopher called Payiisi, who upheld the materialistic doctrine 
that there was no rebirth after death, and that the acts of 
a being, good or bad, were not productive of any effects. 
This view v/as refuted by Kumara Kassapa. a distinguished 
disciple of the Buddha. 

The third volume contains eleven suttantas, of which the 
first four (xxiv—xxvii) deal mainly with non-Buddhistie 
views and ascetic practices. This suttanta reiterates from 
the Brahmajata-sutUuta, some of the non*Buddhtstic views 
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about the beginning of the worfd. The next suttanta. the 
Udumbarika-sihanada. speaks of some of the evil effects of 
rigorous ascetic practices while the Cakkavatti-sihanada 
admonishes the Buddhists to be self-rdianl and make the 
Dhamma their sofc refuge. Although the Buddha disap 
proved of any speculation regarding the origin of the world, 
the Aggafina^sutlanta explains bow the world began, and 
denounces the Srahmana's claim to superiority by birth. 

The next two smtantas. the Sampasadamya and the 
Ksadika. contain the gist of the Buddha's teachings and 
moral instructioru;. The latter suttanta was delivered when 
dissension occurr^ among the followers of Niganiha Nata- 
putta soon after his death, and contains (i) a reference to a 
view of Uddaka Ramaputta. tii) an exposition of the term 
"sukhallikanuyo^” appearing in the Dhammacakkappavat- 
lana-sutta, and tiii) a justification for leaving some questions 
unanswered as did the Teacher. 

The Lakkhana'Suttanfa discusses in detail the acts by 
which a person acquires the thirty-two signs of great men. 

The Singiilovada-suttanfa is very Important in view of 
the fact that k Is the only comprehensive discourse delivered 
by the Buddha for the benefit of the lay devotees. It is 
regarded by some scholars as the source of Asbka’s Dhamma. 
The A^notiya-suttanta is dcscrtbcd as a magic spell for the 
proicciton of lonely monks from evit-mrnded yaksas. 

The last two sultantas summarize the teachings of the 
Buddha as in the Anguiiara-nikaya. Of these, the Dasut- 
lara. which is the last, follows the caiocheiica] method- 

fill The Dhummapmh 

We may add a few words here about the Qhammapade 
which belongs to world literature, li is equally popular in 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist countries, as it contains ideas of 
universal appwl besides being a manual of BuddhLst teach¬ 
ings. It consists of 423 verses arninged according to topicti 
into 26 vagga.s or chapters and is learnt by heart by young 
monks in the Buddhist countries of South Asia. Its versified 
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form makes it easy to commit to memory. 

Dhammapada mcanii religious word or saying and wc 
find it used in this sense in the book itself 45). The 
Buddhists say that the teachings of the Buddha are briefly 
contained in this book, since it discusses the essential prin¬ 
ciples of Buddhist philosophy and the Buddhist way 
of Ufc. 

This little manual, like many other Buddhist works, con¬ 
demns all kinds of sacrifice and the ascetic practices of self- 
mortification, and its main stress iv on good conduct fsfb). 
stabilized by concentnition fsamadhil and strengthened by 
sodnd reasoning fpannat. The leaching of the Buddhas in a 
nutshell is: “Abstain from all evil; accumulate what is good 
and purify your mind." fIBJ.t Which religion would not 
agree with this? According to this teaching, all compound 
things are transitory, full of sulTering and, consequently, in¬ 
capable of being called one's own (analtak People are 
exhorted not to look to the external aUruction of things, but 
to lake cognizance of their unpleasant aspects. It recognizes 
ignorance tavidyal as being the highest form of impurity (243) 
and holds that the sulfcring in this world can be brought to 
an end only by the destruction of craving or bunkering. 
Creed, ill-will and delusion are considered us dangerous as 
fire, and unless they are held in cheek, it is not possible to 
attain a httppy life. 

And to achieve a happy slate of life one must avoid the 
two extremes—indulgence in a life of pleasure and the prac¬ 
tices of self-mortificalion. One must follow the Middle Path 
— the Noble Eightfold Path of the Buddhas which is bused 
on the Buddhist Trinity of the Buddha, the Dhammu and 
thc.^nghu. According to the Dhummupadu, the altuinmcnt 
of the different stages on the Buddhist Path is to be preferred 
even to the possession of the whole worid (I78L It enjoins 
all beings to develop those factors of enlightenment which 
would enable them to cultivate the mind. It emphasizes the 
principle that one makes or mars oneself, and that no one 
else can help one to rid oneself of impurity. A man must 
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exert himself. Even the Buddhas are of little help because 
like signposts they can only guide you (276). It recommends 
a life of peice and non-violence (129-30, 142). and declares 
that enmity can never be overcome by eninily but by kind* 
ness (5). Its advice is to conquer anger by cool-hcadedness. 
evil by good, miserliness by generosity, and falsehood by 
truth (223), It also enjoins men not to speak harshly to 
others, as they in their turn arc likely to do the same (133), 

This little book is of considerable literary merit. It 
abounds in appropriate similes which touch the heart. While 
recommending to a Buddhist monk a spotless life and a life 
of non-interference in the politics of a town or village it 
says; “It is better for a monk to eat a red hot iron ball than 
to live a life of non-restraint," (308.) “The monk should go 
to a village to take his food and go away without med dling 
in the affairs of the town, just like a bee that goes to the 
flow'er, sucks the honey but does no barm to the colour or 
smell of the flower." (49.) A man who reads much good 
literature but never tries to bring it into practice is compared 
to a cowherd who counts the number of cows that go to 
pasture under his care, but has no proprietary right in any 
of them (19). When a young man in the prime of life 
among his own people is snatched away by death, the author 
uses the simile of a flood washing away the whole of the 
village that is asleep (287). A man who becomes entangled 
in his own doings is compared to a spider who finds itself 
enmeshed in its own web (347). 

There are. besides, many verses which contain universal 
iiuihs—truths for all times and for all countries. For 
instance; 

“It is easier to do evil and harmful things than to do 
good and salutary things.” (163.) 

“There are only a few people in this worirf who have an 
insight: most of them are blind.” (174.) 

"To be born as a human being is indeed a rare thing " 
(182.) 

“One should never belittle evil things saying that they 
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will never sffcci one, 

A water jar becomes, in course of time, ful! by a constant 
dripping of water,” (121. I22-) 

“It is easy 10 see the faults of others but not so easy to see 
one’s own.” (252J 

“The stnelJ of flowers goes only with the wind, but the 
fume (tit. smell) of good men goes even against the wind." (54J 

"This is a thing of old and not of the present day-^thac 
people blame one who is silent, or one who talks too much, 
or even one who is moderate in bis speech. There is none 
in this world who is not blamed! ” <227.) 

How telling are these sayings! 

It is on account of such gems of literary merit and univer^ 
sal appeal that this little book has been translated into a 
number of languages in Asia and Europe, 

(iit) The Saftskrit 5o(/i/homia‘piiri^arrita 

The Saddhaitna-pundarika is one of the earliest texts of 
Mahay^na Buddhism. It is composed partly in prose and 
partly in verse. As is usual with early Mahayana texts, the 
language of the prose portion is in fairly good Sanskrit while 
the verse is in mixed Sanskrit In view of its Buddholt^cal 
conceptions and linguistic characteristics, the dale of its 
composition should be placed a little after that of the Maha- 
vastu and the LaJitavistara, that is. about the flrst century 
A.D. Its earliest Chinese translations were made by Dhar- 
marak^ in 286 A.D, and by Kumarajrva in 2S3 A,D. Two 
centuries later (601 A-D.), Jhanagupta and Dharmagupta 
also translated it According to Nanjio, there were eight or 
nine Chinese transiations of this text, of which only the above 
mentioned three are extant. It formed the main scripture 
of a few Chinese and Japanese Buddhist sects, pailiculaHy 
the Tendai and the Nichiren sects of Japan, and it is recited 
in all the temples of the Zen (Dbyana) sect.’ 

This text represents the period of transition from Hina- 

l. 8« fcpjjoDdi* Cbuptcr VI. 
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yann lo Mahiiydna Buddhism. A targi; part of the book is 
devoted to proving that Hinayana Buddhism was preached 
by the Buddhas for the benefit of people of lower intelli¬ 
gence and modest aims, to whom the whole truth was not 
divulged. Hi nay ana Buddhists were advised to practise the 
thirty-seven Bodhipaksiya dharmas. i.€., dharmas conducive 
to enlightenment, in order to rid themselves of moral iro- 
purities Ikldavaranai. to comprehend the Four Truth.s and 
the Law of Causation, and to reuU;£e pudgala-iunyuta or 
anatman (absence of soul or individuality! whereby they 
could reach a place of temporary rest (nirvana!. This te-xt 
then points oul that the Hinayanists. who had reached per¬ 
fection in these attainments, were advised to exert them¬ 
selves further in their future existences in order to acquire 
the merits and virtues prescribed for Ihe Bodhisaltvas for 
the attainment of Buddhahood. They were required to 
realize dharma-sunyatd (nonexistence of phenomenal objeels) 
and dharma-samuta (sameness of alt objects) whereby their 
Jiieyavarana (the veil covering the Truth) would be removed 
and they would become Samyak-SambuddHas. 

The question may be asked, why the Buddhas should 
preach two kinds of truth. The text explains that the truth 
preached for the Hinayanists was only an expedient lupaya- 
kau^lyui resorted to by the Buddhas In order to attract 
beings of lower intelteci to their doctrines with the ultimate 
object of leading them to the highest knowledge. It asserts 
that there is only one ydnu (way) for complete eniancipa- 
lion and not three. Sravakayana. Pralyekabuddhayana and 
Bodhi.sattvayana. the three paths, were only expedients 
of the Buddhas to lead diRcreni types of beings to the ulti¬ 
mate truth. That this was so is clear from the fact that 
several well-known Rgurcs of the HinaySna school were 
assured that they would all become Buddhas in the long 
run. 

The Saddharim-puiidarika is divided into twenty-seven 
chapters. In the first, the text is introduced as a btaha- 
valpulya-sutra. delivered by previous Buddhas, and handed 
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down to Dlpankara by Vkraprabbs BodhisatCVK, a previous 
incarnation of ManjuM. In the second chapter, the Buddha 
points out that the highest truth can be realized by the 
Tathagatas only within themselves and was not to be oom- 
municated to others. It is thus beyond the reach not only 
of Mvalcas and Pratyekabuddhas but also of Bodhisattvas 
of the highest bhOmi (avaivartikaK The Buddha admits that 
for the sake of beings who believe in the ejustence of the 
world and its sufferings, he imparted his teachings in nine 
ahgas (divisions! and taught them how to attain nirvana. 
He initialed only the advanced Bodhisattvas into the deeper 
teachings which lead to Buddhahood. In this chapter, the 
Buddha refers to his hesitation in preaching his doctrines 
and to the intervention of Brahma at which be changed his 
mind. In the third and fourth chapters, there are two most 
interesting stories which show that the compassionate Bud¬ 
dhas could not be partial to anybody and that they were 
as solicitous of the welfare of the fravakas as of that of the 
Bodhisattvas. In the fifth chapter, the Buddha is compared 
to a cloud and the sun. raining and shining over all without 
any discrimination. The meaning of nirvana is then explained 
as the realization of the sameness of alt objects. The 
nirvana of the £ravakas is only a respite (vi^rama) and is not 
the ulUmate ntrv|-ti (quietude). 

^kyasimha announces' that several Hinayana Arhats and 
non-Arhats would become Buddhas in the long run. and then 
declares that in one of his previous existences, he had re¬ 
ceived this sQtia from a hermit, who was reborn as Deva- 
datta subsequently. He foresaw that there would be persons 
who would speak ill of this sutra and thereby commit grave 
sins. With a number of similes he exalts the sutra and 
enjoins the faithful to erect stupas at the site where this 
sQtra would be delivered and to honour it with the same 
devotion they would bestow on a caitya housing the Bud¬ 
dha’s relics*. 

1. Siuldhiunu-pu^'twllui, Canplen VI. VTU, IX iMvl XII. 

2. rtirf., ChajJltT* K, XI. Xltl Mad JtrV. 
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fn ihc next two chapters, it is said that the length of 
life of (be Buddhas is unlimited and that this might not be 
believed by all, particularly by the Hinayanisis who hold 
that the Buddha attained bodhi at Gaya and lived for forty 
years after his emancipation. The Buddha asserts that it 
was he who created Dlpaiikara Buddha and the other Bud¬ 
dhas and caused them to deliver discourses on Arya-sutyas 
and Pratitya-samutpada. Again, it was he who made them 
attain paiinirvana for the benefit of those whose mental 
equipment was not of a high order, and likewise caused them 
to ddiver discourses on the paramitus and Tathagata-jfiina 
for the benefit of the Bodhisattvas who had higher aims. 

The remaining chapters are devoted mostly to the re¬ 
counting of merit acquired by a being for reciting, propa¬ 
gating and appreciating the sutra. 

A digression is made in Chapter XXIX. where Avalokit- 
esvaia Bodhisattva is introduced and eulogized. It is said 
that anyone uttering the words, Namo-namas leartuii abhayatfi- 
dada avalokitesvardya boilkisoisvHya maMsattvaya, would be 
saved from all calamities of shipwreck, hre. or moral impurity, 
as this Bodhisattva would lake the forms of the beings he is 
to save and deliver them from all troubles. 

The text ends with the Buddha's exhortation to all to 
preserve and propagate the sutra. He says. **1 bequeath 
unto you this Samyaka-sambodhi and entrust you with the 
responsibility of propagating it far and wide, thereby be¬ 
coming the donors of Buddha knqwlftlge.’' 

III. The Buddha's Disciplinary Code 
Vinayo'pifakd 

All the disciplinary rules framed for the conduct and 
guidance of the Buddhist monks and nuns arc collected in the 
VJnaya-pipika. The Buddhist order of monks was organized 
wholly on a democratic basis. The Buddha nominated no 
successor and wanted his followers to perfonn all ecclesiasti¬ 
cal acts and duties according to his instructions. U was, of 
course, not possible for the Buddha to lay down all the rules 
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in anticipiation of what the unrighteous monks might do to 
evade or misinterpret them. Hence, the Vinaya-pitaka. as it 
Stands today, is a growth of centuries out of the basic rules for¬ 
mulated by the Teacher himseSf. In the Pali Canon, this 
Pitaka is divided into hve parts' which arc arranged in the 
following manner: (A) Khandhakas: li) Mahavagga, and liil 
Cullavagga: (B> Sutta-vjbhahga: (iii) Pilrajika to Nlssaggiya 
and <iv> Paciltiya to Sekhiya and BhifekhunT-vibhahsa: and 
<CJ (v) Pari vara. This arrangement holds good for a picture 
of the growth of the Buddhist Sangha but does not indh 
cate the chronological growth of the Pitaka. Boih from the 
contents and quaintness of the Pali language it can 
safely be asserted that the Patimokkha-sutla was the earliest 
composition. In the present edition the sulta does not 
appear separately but is included in the Sutia-vibhahga, where 
it appears as the text for purposes of comment. The 
Sutla-vibhanga was no doubt written at a subsequent date 
and contains many additions like the case laws of a modern 
law book. The Mahavagga traces the growth of the Sangha 
from its inception and is thus rightly ihe first book of the 
Pifaka. Its contents and style of composition, however, 
reveal u date later than that of the Sulta-vibhahga. The Cul- 
lavagga contains many topics which should form the closing 
part of the Pitaka. Et describes in detail the manner in 
which an ecclesiastical punishment is to be inflicted and 
accepted by the guilty, It also contains some general rules 
regarding the daily life of the monks, the proper place for 
which is in the Mahavagga, It seems that the Cullavagga 
was either a much later compilation than the Mahavsgga or 
that it incorporated those topics which, in the opinion of 
the compilers, could not be included in any other part. 
Accounts of two Buddhist Synods, one of which was held 
a century after the Buddha’s demise, are also included. The 
last part, the Parivara. is a mnemonic manual for the 
use of the monks. Its object is to help the monks not 
only to remember the rules but also to be aware of the facts 
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ami clrcu ms Unices which would bring a monk within the 
orbit of the rules, 

li) The PMnwkkha-sutta ,—^The PStimokkha tSkt. Prati* 
moksa’-sutra) fonns the nucleus of the Vinaya-pitaka. It is the 
oldest part of the Pali Pi [aka and its tanguage appears to be 
older than that of the Nikayas. Two complete Sanskrit ver- 
siorts of this text have been discovered, one at Kuca. 
published by Louis Finot in Journal Asiatique, 1913. and the 
other at Gllgtt. published by A, C, Banerji in ffuiian Historical 
Qiiarfeiiy, 1953. Besides these two several fragments of 
the text have been published by La Vallfe Poussin and a 
fragmentary text of the Bhiksuni-pmtlmokp-sQlta by E. 
Waldschmidt. In the Jayaswal Research Institute there is 
a photographic copy of the Pratimoksa^utra of the Maha- 
sahghikas. The greater antiquity of the text is established 
by the references made to this text in the Nikiyas. particular* 
ly in the Majjhima and the Ahguttara. It seems to be the 
earliest manual of disciplinary rules compiled for the 
guidance of monks and nuns. 

The Patimokkha consists of two parts, namely, the 
Bhikkhu-patimokkha and the Bhikkhuni'patimokkha. for 
monks and nuns respectively. The offences that may be com¬ 
mitted by monks and nuns have been classified according to 
their ^aviiy. The worst oflences grouped under the heading 
Purajika. which entailed the expulsion of the guilty from the 
community of monks, are (i) lack of continence, (ii)' theft, 
iiii)' murder or abetment of murder, and (iv) exaggeration 
of one’s power to perform miracles, etc. The next group 
of offences, mentioned under the heading Sanghudisesa 
(SanghuvaSe^at entailed temporary suspension of the offending 
monks. They could be roadmitted to the Sahgha if found 
admissible by a chapter of at least twenty monks. It mentions 
thirteen offences arising out of the relation between 
monks and women, the construction of a hennitage, false ac¬ 
cusations. dissensions in the Sahgha, and obstinacy. The 
third section, called the Aniyata (uncertain), spteaks of two 
cases which require circumsiamial evidence to ascertain the 
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oBence. The fourth section U (he Nissaggiya-paclttiya which 
deals with (wenty-six offences that can be committed by a 
monk who appropriates cola in articles of use which were 
not prermissibk. The offending monks could be absolved 
if they parted with the article in question (nissaggiya- 
nail^rgikai and confessed their guilt tpaciltiya payantika). 
The fifth section, entitled Paeitti^, enumerates ninety-two 
offences relating to careless acts leading to insecti¬ 
cide. to lack of respect for the Buddhist teachings and 
disciplinary code and to non-compitance with the directions 
given in the latter, and lastly to indiscreet acts in the use of 
beds, seats, robes, etc., while dwelling in a monastety. The 
sixth section, called Papidesamya. speaks of only four 
offences relating to a monk’s taking food which has not been 
offered to him. Absolution from all the offences mentioned 
in these two sections can be obtained by a formal confession 
of guilt before the Sahgha. The seventh section. Sekhiya 
(&ik»). gives seventy-hve instruciioiis to be observed by a 
monk in his daily life, for instance, how he must ent» 
a village ora (own, take food inoffensively, enter a sick rooin, 
and 50 on. These are not treated as offences and no punish¬ 
ment is therefore prescribed for them. The last section is 
called the Adhikarana-samatha or the means of settling db> 
pules within the Sahgha. There are seven ot these. The 
hrst is to place (he two quarrelling monks face to face, the 
second to make one admit that his memory had failed in re¬ 
gard to the point of dispute, while the third is to make a 
monk admit that he was not in his normal mind when the 
point of dispute arose. The fourth relates to the formaiity of 
confesksion, the fifth to the use of falaka (voting sticks), the 
sixth to prevarication and punishment for it, and the last to 
the avoidance of pubJicity to a dispnte within the Sangba. 

(ii) The Sutta-vibhafiga .—The Sutta-vibhanga is a com¬ 
mentary on the l^timokkha-sutta. It opens with an account 
of a famine at Veranja when the Buddha visited the place. 
The faiiiinc was of such intensity that the people had to resort 
to rationing bialakavuUii. The Buddha then left Veranja 
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and passed through Soreyya, Satpkassa, Kannakujja. and 
reached Payaga, where he crossed the Ganga and reached 
Banaras. From Banaras he went to VesulT and stopped at 
Mahavana KQ|agarasala. 

Near Vcsali was the village of Kabndaka. where there 
lived a rich banker, whose son, Sudiiina, listened to the 
Buddha's discourses at Vesali and became his disciple. At 
that time a famine broke out in the land of the Vajjis. As 
Sudinna had many rich friends and relatives at Vesut!. he 
decided to go there, so that he and his brethren might obtain 
ample alms. One day Sudinna went on a begging round in 
his own village attd asked for the kummasa Irke-junket) 
which the maidservant of his parents was about to throw 
away. When his mother heard the news of his arrival, she 
persuaded his wife to meet him and beg for a son. Sttifmna 
grunted her wish and went back to his monastery, became 
repentant and reported the matter to his fellow brethren. 
When this was brought to the notice of the Buddha, he Re¬ 
primanded the erring monk severely and laid down a role 
that if a monk committed sexual indulgence, he would be 
guilty of pOrajika. and thus become unfit to be a monk. This 
is the first rule of the Patimokkha. 

In the manner indicated above, each rule was framed by 
the Buddha to deal with the failings of the monks. The 
stories of such lapses do not, however, represent actual inci¬ 
dents but were usually inventions of the commentator. The 
commentator then explained the rule in detail. Apart from 
the comments made on the phraseology of the rules, there are 
many discussions on what a female is: what would happen 
if a change of sex occurs'; the probable ways of sexual in¬ 
dulgence and related subjects. The cases of sexual indulgen¬ 
ces which do not come within the purview of the rule are 
also discussed. 
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The second ride deals with theft which also involved the 
expulsion of the guilty from the community of monks. The 
subject is introduced through the story of the monk Dhatiiya. 
a potter's son. who collected wood without anybody's per¬ 
mission to build his hermitage. In commenting upon the 
words of the rule, the commentator has discussed the defini¬ 
tions of an article and of theft. At the end he has pointed 
out the forms of taking things which do not come within the 
purview of the rule. ^ 

The other two rules of the Parajika have been dealt with 
likewise, covering in all over 109 pages of the third volume 
of the Vinaya-pitaka.' 

The first role of Sahghadiscsa was laid down at Savatihi, 
where a monk called Seyyasaka committed self-abuse. The 
commentator enumerates the various ways in which such in¬ 
dulgences can take place and come within the purview of the 
rule as well as those which deserve exemption. 

M'he second rule of the Sahghadisesa lays down that & 
monk must not come in close touch with the body of a 
woman. This rule was laid down at Savatihi, near which In a 
forest dwelt a monk. UdayT, who touched a brahmanJ when 
she visited his hermitage. 

The commentator first raises the questions, “whether such 
contact was intentional or accidental", “what contact actually 
is", and ends with the statement that such contact with one’s 
mother, sister or daughter does not come within the purview 
of the rule. 

The same monk is cited as the cause of the subsequent 
three rules. The commentator discuss^ various types of 
girls and wives, the various circumstances in which a monk 
commits offences under these rules and what constitutes 
an exception. The rest of the rules are illustrated, comment¬ 
ed upon and elaborated in the same way. 

In commenting on the Nissaggiya-pacitliya section, the 
enthusiasm of the commentator seems to have abated to a 
large extent. He docs not discuss many cases which may 
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or inay not come withii) the purview of the rules. The 
exemptions allowed arc stated in very general terms. For 
instance, if a monk has an unbalanced mind, or is the irst 
in the Saiigha to commit the ofFenct, or if the circumstances 
are such that the breach of the rule is inevitable, he reed not 
be considered guUty of the breach of any of the rules. 

The comments on the ninety*two rules of pacittiya open 
with an account of Hatthaka. a ^fcyan monk, who ddibefaten 
ly made false statements in a disputation with the heretics. 
This Jed the Buddha to lay down the rule that anyone utter¬ 
ing falsehoods wittingly is guilty of pacittiya. The commen¬ 
tator details the circumstances in which the ofience takes 
place. The second rule was occasioned by the Chabbaggiya 
monks who spoke disparagingly of the other monks. The 
commentator illustrates the evil effects of such words by the 
story of the bull, Nandivisala. and tn the process of deciding 
whether the words were disrespectful or not. he enumerates 
the various castes, professions and qualities which set a 
person or a monk high or low in the estimation of the 
common people. 

The four rules of the Pafidesaniya and the seventy-five 
rules of the Sekhiya have been concisely commented upon 
while the seven ways of settling disputes have been passed 
over without any cmnment whatsoever 

till) The Bhikkhit^i vib/iotiga . — There are seven groups 
of offences in the Bhlkkhuni-vibhanga. These range bom 
Parajika to Adhikarana-samatha tserdement of disputes), 
and are arranged according to their gravity. 

The first section on Parajika includes four rules in addi¬ 
tion (o the four prescribed in the Bhikkhu-patimokkha, In 
commenting on the fifth rule, namely, that a nun with a lustful 
mind must not rub or touch the middle part of a mate's 
body, the commentator tells the story of Satha, the grandson 
of Migara, who managed to meet young SundarTnanda 
Bhikkhu^T and exposed her to the aforemenlioned offence. 
Then follow comments on the words of the rules in detail 
but cases which may or may not come within the purview 
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of the rule are not cited. The commentator only mentions 
the exceptional cases as visual. The other three rules are 
similarly commented upon. 

In the second section, or the Sanghadisesa, seven rules 
are taken from the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. The other ten 
are specially prescribed (or the community of nuns. The 
first rule instructs a nun to shun legal suits. This was occa- 
sioned by a will left by a lay devotee who gave away a 
portion of his property to the nunnery. It was disputed and 
the matter was placed before the Law Minister (Voharika- 
mahamatta} for decision. The second rule enjoins a nun to 
disclose to the proper authorities any information that she 
may have oonceming a theft. Here the proper authorities are 
riji. Sangha, gana, puga and sarii. The next eight rules 
restrict the nuns from moving about alone, from coming inin 
contact with men. from quarreliing and from showing lack 
of respect to the Trimttia. The comments arc confined to 
the words of the rules only. 

Of the thirty rules in the Nissaggjya-pacittiya. which is 
the third section, eighteen are taken from the BhikkhU' 
patiinokkha. The first rule refers to the habit of some nuns 
10 collect begging bowls. The commentator describes differ¬ 
ent types of bowls and offers advice on what a nun should do 
to avoid committing the offence. The next rule relates to the 
irregularities in tbe distribution of robes. The following 
eight rules deal with prevarications by nuns in the matter of 
their requirements. The eleventh and twelfth rules prohibit 
a nun from asking for a woollen robe worth more than four 
kamsits which are equivalent to sixteen kahaptinas or fw a 
kboma robe worth more than two and a half ka^as or ten 
kahdpanas. 

In the fourth section, on the Pficittiya, the commentator 
comments on ninety-six out of one hundred and sixiy-six 
rules. The rules relate to variotis matters concerning lapses 
common to women. 

In the fifth section, the Patidesaniya, the nuns arc for¬ 
bidden to take clarified butter, oil, honey, molasses, fish. 
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meat, condensied milk and curds. 

The sixth and seventh sections, Sekhtya and Adhikarana- 
samatha. are taken from the Bhikkhu-piitimokkha. 

tivi The Kitiitttlhtiktti. —The Khandhakas are divided into 
two parts, the Mahavagga and the Cullavagga. The topics 
dealt with in the two parts have not always had a clear dis¬ 
tinction, besides lacking sequence, and so some of the chap¬ 
ters of the Mahuvagga and the Cullavagga have been put 
together here to enable the reader to have an idea of the 
subject as dealt with in both the parts. 

Among the manuscript finds at Gilgit in Kashmir, a 
portion of the Vinaya-pimka of the Mala-sarvastivaitins was 
discovered. This manuscript has been published and throws 
a flood of light on the growth of the Vinaya-pitaka. The 
order of the chapters in this manuscript is as follows; 
(i> Pravrajyij, (iil Posadha. (inJ Praviirana. tiv) Varsa. and 
<v> Carma’, tvi> Bhai^jya*. tviil Civara, (viii> Kathina, tjx> 
Kosambaka, and (x> Karma\ (xil Pa^^ulohiiaka. (xlil Pudgala, 
Uiiil Pirivasika, (atv) Poi^dhasthapana, txvj ^yanasana*. 
and tsvil Sanghabheda^ To introduce Devadatta. the chief 
figure of the Sang ha bheda vast u, the compiier of the Sanskrit 
Vinaya-pimka has started the biography of the Buddha 
from Prince Siddhariha's vision of the four stages of human 
beings, and carried the story up to his visit to Kapilavastu 
and the conversion of the Sakyan youths including Devadatta 
In the Pali Vinaya-pi^ka, the biography is put at the begin- 
ning^of the Mahavagga. while the story of the conversion of 
the ^kyan youths is placed in the seventh chapter of the Cul¬ 
lavagga. On comparing the Pali and Sanskrit texts, it ap¬ 
pears that the compilers of the two versions have depended 
upon an older model and made sporadic variations in the 
anangement and the detail of the accounts. Both of them 
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preserve subsUinlially the same tradhioBS and disciplirmry 
rules, the only dtfTerence being that while the Sanskrit ver¬ 
sion reproduces stories and episodes extensively, the Pali 
version has avoided doing so as far as possible. 

The Mahavagga can well be described as the history of 
the development of the Buddhist Sahgha. It opens with an 
account of the Buddha’s life from the day he attained bod hi 
on the bank of the Nitanjana and carries the story tip to the 
conversion of Yaia and his fifty Tour friends including 
Vimala, Subahu, Puiinaji and Gavampati who were despatch¬ 
ed in different directions to preach the Dharma. However, 
these young, untrained missionaries were not capable of decid¬ 
ing on the type of persons lit for admission to the Sangha. 
For the guidance of such disciples, the Buddha laid down 
elaborate rules, as and when occasion arose, relating to the 
ordination of a newcomer. 

The second chapter of the text is devoted to the institution 
of a fortnightly assembly, usually known as Uposalha 
(Po^dha). If anyone was found guilty of a serious offence, 
he was riot permitted to stay in this assembly. This had 
also been dealt with in the ninth chapter of the Cullavagga 
under (he sub-heading. Patimokkha-thapanatp Haying aside, 
r.e., not holding the Patimokkha assembly). One of the con¬ 
ditions of these assemblies was that all monks living within a 
parish must be present at the meeting held at a particular 
monastery. In case of sickness the monk concerned was re¬ 
quired to depute a proxy, whose duty was to declare his faults 
of omission or coiriinission if any. Strictness or this score 
led to the necessity of defining the boundaries of a parish, and 
so elaborate rules had to be laid down for the determination 
of such boundaries and such detertninalion also had to be 
declared at a formal meeting of the Sahgha by moving the 
resolution three times and having it passed unanimously. 

The third and fourth chapters deal with the monk’s 
residence during the rains and the ceremony to be performed 
at the close of the Vassavasa. The monks were asked to be 
generally itmerant as the chances of a lapse would be greater 
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»f they resided at one place for a tong time. Bui during the 
three months of the rainy season the monks were for many 
reasons directed to remain at a fixed abode. This practice 
was known as Vassivasa, It was also observed by the Jains 
and other recluses of the Buddha's time. There were, how¬ 
ever, some fusions which urgently needed the presence of 
a monk outside the limit of his abode. Accordingly, a monk 
was allowed to go outside his limits for one week. Tes t the 
monks should misuse this privilege, specific purposes arc 
mentioned for which this permission couJd be granted. This 
topic concludes with the enumeration of circumstances which 
justify the ending of the Vassavasa before the appointed time. 

During the Vassavasa. the monks were expected to live in 
concord and observe the disciplinary rules. As this was not 
always possible, the Teacher prescribed that at the end of the 
Va^vasa the monks should meet in assembly and declare 
their acts of omission and commission. The formalities to 
be observed in the assembly are the same as those prescribed 
for the Uposatba ceremony. Such an assembly at the end 
of the Vassavasa was called Pavarana. There are many 
instances of irregularities, to remedy which the Teacher 
framed several rules. 

Part of the Pavarana ceremony was the distribution of 
robes collected on the closing day. It was called the Kadiina 
ceremony.^ On the day of Pavarana. the laity offered un¬ 
sewn doth to the resident monks. It was laid down that if 
the Sahgha received such offers, the monks were expected to 
meet and declare formally that they were going to celebrate 
the Kathina ceremony. The main function of this ceremony 
was to entrust certain monks with the cutting, sewing and 
dyeing of the robes, and all this was to be linislied in one 
day. When the robes were ready, they were distributed 
among the residents. There were, however, cases of doubt* 
ful claimants, and so rules were framed to dcteimifte who 
was really entitled to a share of the robes. 

The fifth chapter opens with the story of So^a Kojivisa. 
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the son of a very wealthy man. Mts body was so delicate 
that hairs grew even on the soles of his feet. He was given 
ordination by the Teacher himself. As a monk he walked 
barefoot while performing religious exercises. His feet bled 
and stained the places he walked on. The Buddha then asked 
him to put on shoes but he demurred that as a monk it would 
not be proper for him to do so. This led the Buddha to 
allow the use of shoes to all monks and he prescribed certain 
forms of shoes that could be used by the monks. 

The sixth chapter discusses the medicines permissible to 
sick monks and nuns. It relates how, at the Instance of 
jTvaka, the famous physician, the Buddha allowed the sick 
monks to have all the medical and surgical aids they re- 
tjuired. This chapter contains a very interesting account of 
surgical operations and instruments, of drugs and their pre¬ 
paration. of containers and store-houses for medicines, and 
lastly, of medical aids such as hot baths and special diets 
which included fruit and fruit juice, milk products and some¬ 
times meat broth. Reference is also made to Jivaka's skill 
in surgery and medicine. An account of (he visit of the 
Buddha to Paialigama, taken almost verbatim from the 
Mahaparinibfaiiiia-sutta. is also included. 

Gradually the monks were permitted to enjoy not only 
medical aid but also many other amenities of Ufe, which arc 
detailed in the Cullavagga. 

Detailed descriptions of monasteries fitted with doors, 
windows and other necessary adjuncts constructed by the 
laity for the use of the monks of the four quarters are given 
in the sixth chapter of the Cullavagga. The construction of 
the monasteries, according to the Vinaya rules, was supervised 
by a monk called Navakammika, These monasteries were 
furnished with scats and beds of an austere type. In this 
connection, the story of the gift of the Jetavana monastery has 
been introduced, and with it is given an account of how 
Anuthapindika met the Buddha at Rujagrha and became a 
devotee. 

In the fifth chapter of the Cullavagga there are several 
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directions relating tp baths, the cnonk’s begging bowls, scissors 
and needles, girdles, latrines, urinals, slings to carry bowls, 
shoes, hair-cutting, and so on. Incidentally it is mentioned 
that the monks must not sing the gdthas aloud, or exhibit 
the power of miracles if they possessed any, and should turn 
down their bowls at the houses of laymen who were not 
sufficiently respectful to the Triratna. 

The last two chapters of the Mahiivagga arc devoted to 
irregularities it! ecclesiastical acts, A minimum number of 
monks is fixed for the performance of different ecclesiastical 
duties or acts. 

As the Cullavagga is a continuation of the Mahivagga, 
it lakes up, in the first four chapters, the different punishments 
iwescribed in the Vinaya-pitaka and gives instructions as to 
how the monks should behave when undergoing punishment. 

In the eighth chapter the resident monks of a monastery 
are instructed how to receive monks from other places or 
forests and to look after their comforts. 

The seventh chapter is devoted to an account of the 
dissensions that were about to break out within the Sangha 
during the Buddha’s lifetime. As Devadatta. a ^kynn re¬ 
lative of the Teacher, turned out to be the leader of the dis¬ 
sentient monks, the chapter gives, by way of an introduction, 
an account of the conversion of the ^kyan youths, namely, 
Anuruddha, Bhaddiya. sakyaraja. A hand a. Bhagu. Kimbila 
and Devadatta. and their barber. XJpiili. 

Devadatta joined hands with Ajiita^tru and made a 
heinous attempt on the Buddha's life by hiring a gang of 
ruffians, by using a stone, and an elephant. Devadatta at 
last found a few Friends and demanded that the Sangha 
should make the following five rules compulsory for all monks, 
vfz., that the monks were (it to live only in forests, fill to 
subsist on alms, tiii) to dress in robes made out of rags, fivi to 
dwell under a tree and never under a roof, and (vl never to 
eat fish or flesh. When his demand was rejected by rhe 
Buddha, he formed a band of his own from amongst the 
Vajjtputtaka monks of Vesali. The chapter concludes with 
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a rote on the conditions in which an actual dissension in the 
Sangha would be regafded as a Sanghabheda.^ 

The tenth chapter relates the story of the fonnatian of the 
Order of nuns at the instance of Mahuprajiipati Gautaml 
and the mediation of i^anda. The Buddha very reluc¬ 
tantly agreed to its formation and imposed eight disabililies 
Igarudhamnta) on the nuns. At first the Teacher wanted the 
nuns to depend on the monks for all their ecclesiastical acts, 
and also receive from them instruction on Vinaya as well as 
on Dhamma, but it was found that sometimes ihe monks were 
not wise and discreet in the discharge of their duties to the 
nuns. This led the Buddha to permit the nuns to perform 
most of their ecclesiastical acts themselves, and rules of pro¬ 
cedure were laid down for them. In this chapter there are 
detailed instructions to cheek the frivolities of the female 
sex regarding dress, toilet, beds, seats, and so on. 

The fast two chapters, which, strictly speaking, should 
not have formed a part of the Cullavagga, contain a full 
description of the first two Councils, held at Sattapanniguha 
of Rajagaha and VslikarSma of Vesali. The main object 
of the first two Councils was to make an authoriiulive 
compilation of the_Buddha's sayings. It was presided over 
by Mahakassapa, Ananda taking the responsibility of recit¬ 
ing the discourses delivered by the Buddha, and Updii the 
disciplinary rules framed by the Teacher This compila¬ 
tion was accepted by the monks in general with a few 
exceptions. The second Council was held a hundred years 
later. Its noain purpose was to suppress the deviations 
made by the Vajjiputiaka monks of Vesali in' some of the 
disciplinary rules. The deviations were declared illegal by 
a committee of eight monks, of whom four were selected 
from the orthodox monks of the western countries and four 
from the dissident party of the eastern countries. Not all 
the monks, however, accepted the findings of this corntnit- 
toe and a new sect, well known as the Mahasahghikas. came 
into existence. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Buddhist Education 


Education as one of the functions or activities of a State 
13 a concept of purely modem growth. In Europe in oldeu 
Umes it was a function of the Christian Church; in India 
it Was that of her diverse r^igioits orders and organizations 
which devised their own educational systems. Of these, the 
Brahmanical system is the most ancient. Its educational 
tradition, dating back to the Vedic age and followed in this 
country up to the present time, is essentially based on an 
individual teacher with his small group of disciples and 
pupiJs^thc gurugrha (the Teacher’s House) as it is termed. 
The tradition of the Buddhist system, on the other hand, 
is monastic; it functioned within the regimen of monastic 
life. 

The difference is significant: it led in India to different 
lines of evrdutioii. ’’The necessity of a domestic environ¬ 
ment in the Brahmanical system", observes Prof. Mookei^t, 
“did not favour the espansioo of the small school under an 
individual teacher into a large educational federation, con¬ 
trolled by a collective body of teachers, as was the charac¬ 
teristic of the Buddhist system.”^ Ifence the latter gave 
birth to those large-scale monastic universities, w'Uh thou¬ 
sands of teachers and students in the congregation, which 
during the last three to four centuries of Buddhism in India 
were famous all over Asia and attracied students from 
various parts of the continent. These latter-day universities 
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like Nalanda, VatabhT. VikramaiiJii^ Jagailduta and Odanta- 
pun rx:prescrn in fact the last term of an evolution lhal had 
continued for well over s milknuium and a half. Its 
history comes 10 us through the centuries, dispersed and iu 
glimpses, frotn early books of the Buddhist Canon, and 
then, with a vast yawning gup of many centuries, front 
Chinese and Tibetan records, somciinies. but rarely, ca>ss- 
lighted by such casual infomiaiii'n as is alforded by the 
colophons of manuscripts, mostly of Chinese and Tibetan 
provcnaiiee. Its history cannot be traced with any approach 
to completeness, but it is possible to truce and follow the 
main Sines of evolution. 


The history of Buddhist education really forms one 
of the history of Buddhist monachLsm itself. It re¬ 
flects in its process the inner intellectual life of the monas- 

tefio,_the gradual and progres-sive enrichmem of this life. 

its broadening and liberalizing effect over the courw of the 
centuries, its unfolding and expansion. Starting as a 
system of iruining for a monk, it expands Us scope and 
purpose under the impact of new inielkctual needs and 
Interests finds new mental horizons, until the itK>naslery 
becomes not just a place for cloistered medilalion, but a 
scut of culture and learning. Some develop into univer¬ 
sities. But this history, spanning nearly the whole duration 
of posl-Vedic ancient India, comes to an end. abruptly and 
definitely, in the closing years of the twelfth century A.D. 
The eonqucils of Bukhtyar Khilji in eastern India tBihar 
and Bengali put finis to the long. long story. 
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The BEOtNNWcs 
The Traiiting of a Monk 

When the Buddhists first settled down to cenobitical life 
in the monasteries — probably in the 4th century B,C,— 
the question arose of training the neophyte who bad 
been ordained and had joined a monastery. The system was 
known as Nissaya, meaning, literally, dependence on a 
teacher. The Nissaya period was one of learning and novi¬ 
tiate which preceded the attainment of the full status of a 
monk and it is sometimes called by the same term, brahma- 
carya as is used is Brahmanical books for the student 
period of a man's life. It was a system which reproduced 
within the communal monastic life the pre-Buddhistic 
Brahma nical 'small school' or ‘teacher and a group of 
pupils' system. A learned, competent person joining a 
monastery might, as it is laid down. Uve in Nissaya for a 
period of five years only, white another might do so ail his 
life. A neophyte used to have at his ordination a spiritual 
guide who was called Upajjhaya. and a regular instructor 
called Acarya who had to ^ a senior monk of at least ten 
years' standing. 

In the age we are speaking of. literacy in the modem 
sense did not exist and all teaching had to be imparted by 
word of mouth and retained in the memory. This is elear-^ 
]y proved by the total lack of mention of any manuscript 
or writing material among the personal belongings of a 
monk listed in the Vinaya-pipika. In fact, the writing of 
books, apart from brief lithic or copper-plate inscriptions 
for official use, came much later — probably not before the 
first century B.C. The monk instructor (Acaryal took his 
small class informally: wc may visualize how from a piece 
of much defaced sculpture in the archaeological museum at 
Mathura. The teacher is seen in it with a parasol over his 
head held at an angle in the left hand, discoursing to a small 
group of novices who squat in front of him in various pos¬ 
tures of attention on the bare ground and under the open sky. 
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The teacher's discourses no doubt related to the 
monkish learning of the age—the monastic regula (Vinaya), 
the holy legends (the making of which seems to have been 
a continuous literary industry in the convents over several 
centuries), the Buddhist moral fables Uatakas), hymnology 
and fundamental doctrines. The leaching was reinforced 
by the practice of frequent recitation of the texts and their 
chanting by the whole congregation in chorus on special 
occasions (sahgitr). The object was to fix (he texts of the 
Canon in the memory. 

The unwritten canonical lore which formed the excIU' 
sive subject-matter of a novice's education had a standard 
twofold division into Dhamma (the religion as set forth and 
expounded in the suttas, the Lord’s discourses) and Vinaya 
(the rules of monastic life as laid down by the Lord). In. 
the better class of monasteries there were specialists in both 
the divisions; they were called suttanlikas and vinaya-dharas 
respectively. Besides, there were specialists in particular 
portions, e.g., matika-dharas. who specialized in malikas or 
formularies. 

The earnestness in the study of the Canon by the early 
generations of monks is reflected for us by a small incident 
inset in the Canon itself. A solemn ceremony in the monas¬ 
teries was the PavSiana which marked die end of the period 
of rain retreat (vassa). But on one occasion, as is reported, 
this ceremony had to be cut short because the best part 
of the previous night had been deeplessiy spent by ths 
monks in study and debate—some reciting the Dhamma: 
the suitantikas propounding the suttanias. the vinaya-dham 
discussing the Vinaya, and the dhamrna-kathikas conversing 
about tbe Dbaimiia/ 

The expression. Dhamma-kathtka, is intriguing, tt will 
be noticed that the word, Dhamma, occurs twice in the pas¬ 
sage referred to—first, in the general sense of religion, 
in the phrase, ‘Turning the Wheel of the Dhamma’, and, 
secondly, in the more specialized sense of Doctrine. Kalha 

1. SitfhfaivbBigs («i thn Vknftyii-piillJ»)j IV, 16,4+ 
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was a discourse or debate spcciltcally on the doctrines of the 
Religion.* 

These Kalhiis or Helxiies on Doctrines seem to have 
been an important and significant feature of monastic educa¬ 
tion in those early days. Out of ihcso debates a methodo¬ 
logy seems to have evolved; it is known us the Abhidhamma 
which is explained as the 'docirinul explication of the spe¬ 
cial meanings of the texts’. The substance of these Kalhas 
was collected in a number of text-books which were in¬ 
cluded subse(]ucnt1y in the Abhidhamma-pi^ka of the 
Canon, ft was by no means a one-way traffic of the mind, 
for ii is laid down that while the teacher must be one 
who is apt in “instructing the pupil in what pertains to the 
Dhamma. in what pertains to the Vinuyu. in discussing or 
making another discuss, according to the Dharnmu, a false 
doctrine that might arise",' the pujiil at the same time is 
enjoined to “combat by discussion uny false doctrine that 
the teacher might take to or to get others to do it".^ 

This is the outline of the initial mode of Buddhist edu¬ 
cation as presented in the Vinaya-pi^ka section of the 
Canon. It was meant exclusively for the ordained; was 
based on the cloistered learning of the age- inbred and 
closed except for one importuni opening. 

This was the unrestricted freedom to argue, to dispute 
and to debate allowed to every qualiticd monk in a monastic 
fraternity: each was expected to think, reason and decide 
for himself in all matters relating to both the Dhamma and 
the Vtnaya. There were procedural rules fur the formal 
submission of points of controversy to the judgment of the 
corporate body of monks fSanghal. But even the verdict of 
the Sangha, which was based under the Sangha constitution 
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on majority opinion ascertained by baUot voting (iatiika), 
wus not allowed to stifle individual conviction: the dissi¬ 
dents were allowed under the rules to form a party. While this 
suite of affairs in monastic life and. community tended to 
stimulate, sharpen and put a premium on independent think¬ 
ing and inteltectual ability, it became also the seed bed of 
the sectafianism which is so prominent a feature of Bud¬ 
dhist history. Buddhism embraces almost countless sects 
and sub<>ccts. each in its origin representing a fresh current 
of thought, a new movement of the monk mind. 

Monasteries as Seats of Learning 
The /nlellecttttd Bras 

tn the above sketch of the primitive system of a monk's 
training, the cmpha.<>is is noticeably on making a monk ru¬ 
le Meet ua I ly keen. This particular emphasis grew in Bud¬ 
dhist monastkrism until many monasteries began to func¬ 
tion as strats of learning rather than as mere shelters for a 
sequestered spiritual culture. We And that Chinese pil¬ 
grims like Fa-Hien and Yuan Chwang, while describing 
many of the monasteries they visited, record among a 
monastery's past traditions the name of some renowned 
scholar monk who composed some great work while in resi¬ 
dence there. It is a pointer to a fresh development in the 
character of the monasteries, their growth as seats of learn¬ 
ing and scholarship, which probably became apparent in the 
I St century A.D. or perhaps even earlier. 

The actual predisposing conditions for this development 
are not far to seek: in the first place. Buddhism was a prose¬ 
lytizing religion that sought and welcomed converts; in the 
second, the Buddhist monasteries had to depend for their 
existence on princely patronage or popular support of which 
the monastic community had to prove itself deserving. 

Occasions for proving it la^ in an ancient traditional 
institution in the history of India's culture, the holding of 
assemblies or conventions of the learned for discussion 
and debate between sect and sect of the same religion or 
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between representaLives of rival religious systems. There 
are outstanding historicai examples of thU peculiarly Indian 
institution—both early and late—in remote Vedic times, as 
weU as in the reign of A^ka (3rd century and in that 
of Harsa l7di century A.DJ arid tater. It was perhaps for 
this reason that the urge developed in the Buddhist system 
of education for djatectiea] skill and ability in argumentation. 
In a well-known Buddhist Samkrit work of circa 4G0 A D.^ for 
example, wc find Included a complete iffiitisc on the rules 
and principles of debate.^ Jn the history of Indian logic, 
the "Mediaeval School" is almost wholly represented by Bud¬ 
dhist scholar monks whose works, lost in India, were d\s* 
covered in Tibetan by Pandit S. C. Vidyabliushan in the 
early years of the present century,^ 

An important feature—and one of far-rciiching cuUvmij 
consequence—in the process of development of the monas¬ 
teries into scats of learning was the dissolution of the inbred 
and ctoistered character of their old monastic learning. 
No longer was the Canon of Buddhism the end all and be 
all of a monk's study. The monks w'crc trained in more 
varied cultural subjects—in the tenets of other faiths, in 
systems of philosophy (of course, within the framework of 
Buddhist though:) and, at some monasteries, even in sub¬ 
jects of merely pragmatic importance like agriculture and 
architecture, useful for the proper layout, construclion and 
upkeep of monastic establishments. After the first century 
B.C.* when the wrkhtg of books came into vogue, they were 
collected and preserved in the monasteries and were the pre¬ 
cursors of the splendid manieecript libraries of universities 
like Nalanda and Vitramagilii of a later age. 

Bat the "scats of Learning' kept up throughout their own 
monastic character, imposing on the inmates the rules of 
monastic life, although from references in the accounts of 
the Chinese pilgrims it clearly appears that admission was 

1, .S 4 r^liiiiiiibkhhnmi-P^l ri& {Xni]jk> I ITft)^ by iIwIa in it* 
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open not only to monks of different Buddbist sects, but also 
to unordained seekers after Buddhist [earning, even prcsuni* 
ably to non-Buddhists, The latter are designated for the 
sake of distinction as Maiuvas {commoners) and Brahma- 
carfs (students). For the benefits of residence and learning 
in a monastery, there could of course be no question of 
payment. 

Maintenance and Endowment 

Gifts to monasteries had always been regarded by prin* 
ces and people alike as an act of spiritual merit. A king 
who favoured Buddhism might assign the revenue of a vil¬ 
lage or a group of villages for the permanent upkeep of a 
monastery whose site and buildings had possibly been the 
donation of a merchant prince or of wealthy lay devotees. 
Thus many monasteries grew rich, had fine buildings and 
assembly halls, overflowing granaries and considerable im¬ 
movable assets. A number of single monasteries, tying 
close to each other, was sometimes gathered within a 
dreuil wall, forming a unitary establishment. 

Fa-Hicn describes how kings and *heads of the VaUyas*, 
by which he meant leading merchants, would build Viharas 
(monasteries) for monks and endow them with tiel.j5. houses, 
gardens, orchards and cattle, in co-operation with the resi¬ 
dent population. Royal grants to monasteries used to be 
“engmved on plates of tneial and were handed down from 
king to king without anyone daring to annul them*’. ‘’When 
a king makes his offerings to a community of monks, he 
takes off his royal cap and. along with his relatives and 
ministers, supplies them with food with his own hands.” 
“The families of people supply the societies of these monks 
with an abundant sufficiency of what they require so that 
there is no lack or stint.” Many monasteries, late in (he 
seventh century, had in fact become so wealthy that (he 
Chinese pilgrim. I-tsing. visiting them in the dosing decades 
of that century, strikes a rather censorious note, "It is un¬ 
seemly”. he observes, “for a monastery to have too great 
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wealth, lyunaries full of rotten com, many servants, male 

and femak. money and treasures hoarded without use in the 
treasury-’ 

Chhie-se Fdstrhm and their Testimony 

Fa-Hicn in the early part of the fifth century visaed two 
nionastcncs at Patiilipuira which were typical of what some 
of the greater monasteries in diffeitm parts of the country 
were in the process of becoming. One of them, described by 
him as “very grand and bcaiiiifui”. was a Mahavanist 
monj^tcry. white the other was a Hinuyanist one, Togclher 
they housed sh to seven hundred monlts, He spcalts thus 
of these two establishments: The rules of demeaiiour and 
the schohstic arrangemems in them are worthy of observation* 
Sramanas (monks! of the highest virtue from aTf quarters 
and students, enquires wishing to find oat The truth and the 
grounds thereof, all resort to these monasteries,” 

Their academic aspect seems thus lo have struck even 
Fa-Hien who was more of a pious pilgrim than an eager 
Khobr in search of learning in India as was his successor. 
Tuan Chwang. This aspect of the monasteries seems to 
have developed during the two centuries that separate Fa- 
Hicn and Yuan Chwang. Ji grew into prominence: monks 
from dilTerent parts of the country came to some of them 
li. write books, to study and to learn, and their fame as 
seats of learning spread to other Buddhist lands, attracting 
scholar pilgrims, chiefly Chinese, who have left us invalu¬ 
able eye-witness accounts of some Mahaviharas (great 
monastic c,stablishmentsi that functioned as centres in 

India atui as radiating foci to other lands of Buddhist culture 
iiUli !cijrning, 

Ihc whole of China, both North amJ South- had by 
5tW A.p. embraced Buddhism. To quote Fitzgerald, "Bud¬ 
dhist rites and ceremonies were everywhere practised; tem¬ 
ples and miinabteries had ariren in every district: priests 
and nuns were numerous ami highly respected.”' But 
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Buddhism in China at the time was strongly adulterated 
with Taoist bettefs and practices. It was therefore felt by 
the Buddhist mantes of China of that era that they must 
turn to the homeland of Buddhism In order to reform and 
purify Chinese Buddhism—to collect original scriptures 
and learn the proper rites and eeremontes. This, apart 
from the spiritual benefil of pilgrimage, was the motive that 
started a stream of intrepid Chinese scholar monks on the 
long trek to India, thousands of miles over deserts and 
mountains. According to the fritdings of a modern Chinese 
historian, as many as J6Z, out of the number of Chinese 
pilgrims who went out to India during the 5th. 6th, 7lh and 
8th centuries, can be traced from Chin^ sources of infor¬ 
mation.^ The ’records* iKi in Chinese) of only three of 
them have been explored and translated by Sinologists— 
those of Fa-Hicii, Yuan Chwang and l-tsing, covering the 
periods 405^11 A.D,, 629—646 A D. and 671 — 695 A.D. 
respectively. 

Monastic UNivEtisiTits 
Nalanda and Vatabhi 

During the period of his stay in India, Yuan Chwang, 
who was a learned Mahayaiti^t monk, studied Indian philc^ 
sophy. both Buddhist 'and Bmhmanical, at several monas¬ 
teries. singly or under Endian teachers of contemporary re¬ 
nown. He makes special mention of two educational 
establishments that were proemincnl in India, Nalanda and 
Valabhl in eastern and western India respectively. The 
latter, which was a centre of Hinayiina Buddhism, docs not 
seem to have attracted Mahayjinist scholars much, but of 
Nalanda he has left a detailed description which is supple^ 
mented with further details by his disciple and biographer, 

l.Pirrf^. Chi^hno. Hih rwwnli.M in OliitH'.l- liirtotj., trhiph 
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Hu'Uj'Li. At Nalandu, Yuan Chwang the Yoga philo¬ 

sophy under the head of that institution'. Silabhadra, for five 
years or more. With its full complement of schools of 
studies, lecture halls, libraries, regulations for admission 
and attendance at lectures, conduct and discipline iwiih pres¬ 
cribed penalties for a breach of these), and a complete system 
of academic administration, it was a full-fledged monastic 
university of Immense size. Its magnitude can be judged 
from Yuan Chwang's report that the number of teachers was 
1,500 and of learners 10,000, though the figure seems to 
have come down later, in I-tsing's time, to a link over 
3,000. 

It U said that as many as one hundral chairs or pulpits 
were daily arranged for the lectures and discussions. The 
range of studies covered subjects of both Buddhist and 
Brahmanienl learning, both sacred and secular, and the 
learners had to make their choice among them. Yuan 
Chwang’s life by Hw'ui-Li gives us an idea of the subjects 
studied at Nalanda. He says (p. 112); “The priests belong¬ 
ing to the conveni tof Nalandal or strangers (residing therein) 
always number 10.000 and all study the Great Vehicle, as 
well as the works belonging to the eighteen sects, and not 
only so, but even ordinary works such as the Vedas and 
other books, the Hetuvidya. the ^bdavidya, the CikitsfividyS. 
the works on magic lAtharva Veda), and the Sahkhya; besides, 
they thoroughly investigate the ‘miscellaneous’ works. There 
□re 1.000 men who can explain 20 collections of sQtrus and 
^astras; 500 who can explain 30 collections and perhaps icn 
men. including the Master of the Law, who can explain fifty 
collections. Silabhadra alone has studied and understood 
the whole number,” 

In Chapter XXXIV of hLs Record of the Buddhht Rdi- 
glon, l-tsing also gives us information about the method of 
learning fallowed in Indian educational establishments. 
Sanskrit grammar was always one of the basic studies of a 
scholar, I-(sing says: “The old translators (of Sanskrit into 
Chinese! seldom tell us the rules of Sanskrit language...I 
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trust that now a thorough study of Sanskrit grammar may 
dear up many difficulties we encounter whilst engaged in 
translation.'’' He goes on to desenbe the systematic 
way in which the study of grammar was conducted. It is 
dear from commentaries such as those of Ya^mitra that 
Panini’s grammar formed a part of the basic trairiing of a 
young scholar. ]-tsing mentions the grammatical works a 
scholar was required 10 study. These include the following: 
Panini's sQtras, Dhiitupaiha. Astadhatu, Unadi^sOtras, 
Kasikavrtti, Ciirni {perhaps the same as Patadjairs Mahii- 
bha^a), Bhartrhari’s Sastra. Vakyupadiya and PeUna or 
Bedavrtti. He further adds that young scholars “devote 
themselves to logic (Hetuvidya) and metaphysics tAbhi- 
dharma-ko^l. In teaming the Nyaya-dvara'tarkasastra. 
they rightly draw inferences (anumanai: and by studying the 
Jataka-malii their powers of comprehension increase".- 
He goes on to say: "The priests IcJirn besides all 
the Vinaya works and investigate the sQiras and sistras as 
well. They oppose the heretics as they would drive beasts 
(deeri in the middle of a plain and explain away disputations 
as boiling water melts rrost.**" He also adds. **in India, 
there are two traditional ways in which one can attain 
to great iniellectuai power. Firstly, by repeatedly commit* 
ing to memory the intellect is developed; secondly, the alpha¬ 
bet fixes one's ideas. In this way, after a practice of ten 
days, a scholar feels his thoughLs rise like a fountain, and 
can commit to memory whatever he has once heard (not re¬ 
quiring to be toid twice!. This is far from being a myth, 
for f myscif have met such men,"’ 

At the conclusion of the curriculum, academic degrees 
were granted according to the supplicant's slalus and quali¬ 
fications. The daily Ufiie-tabtc was regulated by means of 
a clepsydra (water clock), a contraption consisting of a large 
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bow] of water with a simiilcr perforated one floaling in it, 
each immersion of the smaller bow] indicating a quarter of 
an hour which was announced by one stroke on a drum. A 
working day for teachers and students was eight hours, 

Nalanda became famous for its ‘Schools of Discussion’: 
indeed, they harked back to a more ancient and established 
tradition of monastic education—to the Kathas, an institu¬ 
tion of primitive monasteries as we have seen. The Schools 
attracted l^rners not only from all over India, but also from 
the Far East and later from Tibet. “Learning and di.scuss- 
tng.” says Yuan Chwang, "they find the day loo short.” The 
uninhibited scope and freedom of these discussions at 
Nalanda and also at all other monastic universities must be 
counted as a great contributory factor in that process of 
fusion of Brahmanical and Buddhistic thought and culture 
which makes it so intriguing a feature of the final period of 
the history of ancient Indian culture. 

Traditional legends of (he vast manuscript wealth of 
Nalanda*s libraries come from Tibetan sonrees, from Lama 
Taranaiha and other Tibetan writers on the history of Bud¬ 
dhism. belonging to the j7th and l&th centuries, A whole 
area of the campus was, according to the Tibetan writers, set 
apart for the libraries and was covered with huge, many- 
storeyed library buildings, three of which had the fancy 
names of Ratnadadhi (Sea of Jewels), Ratnasugara fOccan of 
Jewels) and Ratnaranjaka iJewcl-adomed), the firsi-ruimed 
edifice being nine-storeyed. The Tibetan legend is that 
these great libraries were reduced to ashes by the deliberate 
act of an mfuriated incendiary, a Turuska (Turk). 

Nalanda. founded as a monastery centuries before, must 
have touched its peak of fame as a university some time in 
the 6th century, between the time of Fa-Hicn and that of 
Yuan Chwang and continued to function, though dimmed 
perhaps by (he rising glory of (he University of Vtkramaiila, 
situated within a measurable distance of Nalanda, for about 
three centuries after. It certainly did not survive the 
Muhammadan invasion of Bihar, about 1197 A.D.. which. 
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as we know from the contemporary account of Minhaz. was 
a1 tended with the wholesale massucre of ‘shavcn-hcadcd 
priests’, as ihc Buddhist monks w^erc described.' 

Architecturally. Nalanda was probably the grandest and 
most magnilicent of all monastic establishments in the 7(h 
century A.D. in India. We have not only Yuan Chwung’s 
testimony for it. but also u descriptive reference in an inscrip¬ 
tion of King Ya^vurman of the following century which 
men lions NalantJa’s 'rows of monasteries with their .scries of 
turrets, licking the clouds’. Hwui-Li and Yuan Chwsng 
provide more details. “All outside courts, in which the 
pricsl-s" chambers arc located are of four stages. Each stage 
has dragon-Iikc projcclions and coloured caves, pearl tjewel?!- 
red pillars carved and ornamented, richly adorned balus¬ 
trades. etc., while the roofs arc covered with tiles that reflect 
the light in a thousand shades. These things add to the 
beauty of the scene. The Sahgharamas (monastic estab¬ 
lishments! of India arc counted by myriads, but this .is the 
most remarkable for grandeur and height.” (Hwui-Li.) “In 
this establishment, the work of successive kings, ihe sculpture 
is perfect and really beautiful.” (Yuan Chwiing,) The 
natural surroundings in which this grand masterpiece of 
architecture was situated, made a perfect setting. The 
ground.s were variegated with ponds with a great profusion 
of blue lotuses, and to ihcir exquisite blue the kan(i\a 
flowers springing up everywhere joined their deep red. 
W'hilc the mango-groves chequered the landscape with their 
grateful shade. Of all this naLural and man-made beauty 
of Nalanda nothing remains now but mouldering mounds, 
seaitcrcd debris and broken stone images here and there. 
The urchaeologisks have been busy with spade and shovel 
over them. 

The village of Bargaon, a few miles from Rajagrha 
(Rajgir in Bihar Statel. is the site of Nalanda. it has been 
excavated by archaeologists and the Hnds are housed in a 
museum on the site. Among these hnds Is the official seal of 
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the University, engraved on stone, with the wheel of Dhamma, 
flanked with a gazelle on either side, bearing the inscription; 
'Venerable Community of Monks of the Nalanda Maha* 
vihara*. The seal proves the University to have been a uni* 
tary organization comprising a number of viharas (monas¬ 
teries), built, as we know from Yuan Chwang's account, in 
dJlTerent centuries—such an organization being known as a 
Mahavthara (Great Monastic Establishment). 

The other pre-eminent Mahavthara, spoken of by both 
Yuan Chwang and I-tsing. was at Valabhj in western India. 
I-tsing reports Nalanda and ValabhT to be the two places in 
India where it was usual for scholars to reside for two or 
three years to complete their education. ValabhT seems to 
have been in that century the largest Hinayanisl establishment 
in India, as Nalanda was the largest Mahayantst 

Vikramasifa 

Nalanda and VaJabhi figure in the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims of the seventh century. However, there were 
other Buddhist universities that flourished after the heyday 
of these older universities and they functioned right down to 
the Muhammadan conquest of Bihar and Bengal. We know 
about them from Tibetan sources—from Taranatha's descrip¬ 
tion in his 'History of Indian Buddhism' (early iSth century 
and other minor historiographical works and from mention 
of them in the colophons of a number of manuscripts 
recovered from Tibet. The greatest and most famous of 
them was Vikramaiilii. 

The monasteries of Vikrama^la were situated on a 'bluff 
hiir^ on the right bank of the Ganga 'where the Holy River 
Sows northwards’. The site cannot be definitely identified: 
perhaps it was washed away long ago by the river's erosion. 
It was in its peak period under the patronage of the Buddhist 
Pala kings of Bengal—a grand and stately establishment with 
six noble gates, each guarded by a scholar officer of the Uni- 

1. This fact b Mken t« lie a juatifivstian for Uie ^leUiiig triAn unnJ lA, 
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versity who bore the designation of 'Gaickecper Scholar* 
(Dvara-pat;i^itaK The University granted the degree of 
Pandita, equivalent to Master of Arts. _ 

The fame and prestige of Vikramasila in Tibetan records 
is due perhaps in a large m^sure to its association with the 
great name of Dipahkara Srijhana (980— 1053 A.D.). a re¬ 
nowned scholar, who. after finishing his education at Odanta- 
pur>. became the head of the University of Vikramaiita in 
—^38 A D,, migrated to Tibet at the invitation of its king 
and led a movement for the reform of Buddhism, then the 
State religion in that country. 

He was nearing his sixties and was the head of Vikrama- 
^1a, when he received the Tibetan king's invitation and was 
persuaded by the king's emissaries, though much against his 
will, to undertake this strenuous and difficult mission. The 
tale of his journey to Tibet across the Himalayas through the 
winding, windswept las (mountain passes), hts grand and 
colourful reception at the capital, his organizing work and 
cultural propaganda are ail described with many quaint yet 
realistic details in a life of Ati^ (Dlpankara's Tibetan 
name), still current among scholars in Tibet, written by 
CHpafikara’s chief Tibetan disciple, Nagicho'. After thirteen 
years of missionary work in that country of severe cold and 
difficult terrain, he died, full of years and honours, at 
an obscure place in the interior called Nethan. His tomb 
still stands there: a description and pictograph of it will 
be found in Lh<isa and its Mysteries (1905) by Captain Waddel 
who paid a visit to the tomb at the turn of this century. 

Dlpankara is the founder of Lamaisra in Tibet and he 
has been deified in Tibet under his Tibetan name. At Ghoom 
near Darjeeling (in West Bengal) there is a secluded Tibetan 
monastery where, among the monstrous Tantric divinities of 
the Lamaist pantheon, a solitary, humanized stone image of 
Ati£a may be seen. 

An ^-oniofi of tho imporlunl p*rt« of t1ii4 work W 
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Jagaddala ami Odantapufi 

The Biiddhii.1 PSla of Bengul were o 

learomg. Kine Rimapab who roigncU bciwoen U)B4 
1 130 A.D. buili a new Kiptal for his kingaom ai the 
o( the Ganna and one of its deltaic tributaries, he Karam 
and christe;;ed it Rantivatl. Here he 

univenit, called Jaeaddala, It ^ 

century und si half and wai swept away by the Molentc ot 

™ Muslim invasion ot Bihar. Bu, durins >»« 
lively brief period, it produced a numter of famous «ho^ 
"tie nani am knoan to us from the colophon, ot them 
works, both in Sanskrit and in Tibetan. 

OdantupurT. where at one tsntc a thousand 
in residence, existed before the Pab dynasty, but it was und.r 
the Paia kings that it throve us a 
endowed and much enlarged- It b said 
BudThtt monastery built in Tibet was modelled on 

^ ThXaditionof Nalanda was carried on by these Buddhi^ 
universities of later days, functioning till the eve of the 
Muslim conquest, and It seems that ; 

niuny scholars migrated from the.r rums 
some of thiiir works there. They arc mclud^ m the 
Tibetan encyclopaedia of Buddhist works, some 
Tibetan and others in iransbiioris from 
Tibetan script.itself was fashioned by ^ 
old Indian script and the migrating ^ j • 

culty in acquiring the Tibetan language-and m wnUng 

sis script. 

Conclusion 
From the foundation of the first 
until the extinction of Buddhism as an organuted religion 
India the system of Buddhist education passed through an 

evil rutun, centuries, of wtoh 

srfnr'Tr:r^“ -n 

centuries. 
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The system remained mqmisljc ihroughout: it was regu¬ 
lated and conditioned by the rules and by the ethos ot monas¬ 
tic itfe A time came, how ever, when the fcmpltasis latent in 
primitive Buddhism^ on intellectual ability and the urge 
know, to think and to reason for onself seems to have out¬ 
weighed the original purpose of secluded spirilua] cultivation. 
Slowly the convent was transformed: it developed in the 
course of centuries into a seal of learning, a means of scholar¬ 
ship. a place where the faculties were sharpened for the 
understanding of the Dhamma ami meditation. The learn¬ 
ing naturally outgrew ils original continemeni to the tCJtls of 
the Buddfifst Canon: i1 became larger and more liberal; It 
tcx>k in both sacred and secular subjects; ii enabled the Bud¬ 
dhist scholar monk to hold his own among the rivalries of 
sects and systems. But it had also the elTect of producing 
subtle and gradual changes in the old framework and cabt 
of Buddhist thought, introducing into it new elements from 
outside. 

By a perf^tly natural transition, these "scats of learning* 
developed, though never foregoing their original monastic 
characier. into educational seminaries where admission was 
thrown open not only to monks but also to other seeker? 
after knowledge^ Irrespective of sect, religious denominalictn 
and nationality^ They partook of the chanjcicr of the 
\fiiilmm geft^mk of mediaeval Europe, and from the fifth 
or sixth century onwards, several of them w'cre organized 
as universities and functioned as such. 

Of them, the University of Nulanda is highlighted in the 
Si-yti-ki tWesiern World Record! of Yuan < hwang who hiin^ 
self was one of its m^i dislingui.shcd ahitmii. respected and 
honoured both in India and in China. The fame of Nalanda 
and other Buddhist universilics spread over all the Biiddliisi 
lands of Asia through the works and achicvemenis of the 
eminent scholars they produced. 

Yuan Chwang took ht>me with him many hundreds of 
bundles of manuscripts and devoted the resi his life to 
irnnslaisng Into Chinese as many of ihcm as he could with 
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the help of devoted collabomtors. He was also the fourkder 
of one of the Ten Schools of Chinese Buddhism—4hE 
Fa-hsUn^ school which clain^ the Nalandtt scholar. Sib* 
bhadra. Yuan Chwang's instructor at that university, as its 
initiator. A contemporary and fellow student of Yuan 
Chwang at Nalanda was a Tibetan scholar, named Thonmi 
Sambhota. who in hU own country had been Minister to the 
Tibetan king. He had been commissioned by the king, who. 
having had a Chinese Buddhist wife, was inclined towards 
Buddhism, to study that religion at its source in India. He 
went back to the Tibetan court after a course of study at 
Nabnda to report on what he had learnt. The king was 
converted and Buddhism for the first time was declared the 
Stale religion of Tibet. A few centuries later, Dipankara 
went from the University of Vikramasila and gave the religion 
its present Lamaist organization. 

Thus the outflow of inAuence from the Indian Buddhist 
universities led not only to the propagation of knowledge and 
appreciation of the teachlnp .and tenets of Buddhism in 
other Asian lands, hut also to certain historic reforms there. 


CHAPTER IX 


Some Great Butidhists after As oka 
A. In India 

Rulers : Menander, Kaniska, Har^a 

After A£oka the torch of Buddhism was kept burning by 
the efforts of Milinda tMenandert, Kaniska, Harsa and the 
rulers of the Pala dynasty 1750—N50 A.D.>. Menander, the 
Indo'Creek king, was a great patron and supporter of 
Buddhism. During the two centuries that followed the dec¬ 
line of the power of the imperial Mauryas. the Creek invaders 
held suzerainty over north-western India and Afghanistan. 
Some thirty rulers flourished during this period, of whom only 
King Menander has left a permanent impr^ on the Indian 
mind. This ts evidently due to his association with the 
Dhamma. 

King Menander figures as one of the characters in ihc 
Pali book. Milinda-panha or 'Questions of Milinda*. The 
name Milinda is an adaptation of the Greek word Menandros. 
Ancient authors used various other Indian forms of the 
Creek King's name. Thus, in K^mendra's Avadana- 
katpalata, he ha.s been given the name Mitindra which is the 
same as that found in the Bstan-hgyur collection Ipopularly 
known as Tattjuri of the Tibetan Tripitaka. The Shinkoi 
casket inscription in the Kharo^thi script gives his name as 
Menadra. The chief sources from which information may 
be gathered about this Indo-Creek king are the Milinda- 
pahha, the accounts of Creek historians such as Strabo. 
Plutarch and Justin, and the coins of King Menander him¬ 
self. bearing the inscription Basileus Sot eras Menandros, 
which have been found in twenty-two dilferent places in the 
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valtcys of the Kabut arid the Sindh and in the western 
districts of Uttar Pradesh. 

There is a great divergence of opinion among the scholars 
concerning the date of King Menander. According to 
Smith, he flourished in the middle of the second century B.C. 
H. C- Raychaudhuri places him in the first century B-C. In 
the Milinda^panha ji is stated. Parinihhiinatft paiH'uvawaiaif 
atikkanie. which means that King Milinda lived 500 years 
after the parinirvina of the Buddha. It is. therefore. reasoiF 
able to assume that the Greek king reigned in or about the 
firtit century B.C.. which is also borne out by other facts. 

In the Milinda>pahha Menander (Milindat has been 
described as the king of the Yonakas —Yonakiinam raja 
MUitida. The Pali word Yon aka or Yona (Skt. Yavana> 
is the same as the old Persian word Yauna. meaning origi¬ 
nally Ionian Greeks, but later the Creeks in general. The 
lands of the Yonas and the Kambojas were known to Indians 
in the sixth century B.C. as is evidenced by ihc Assalayana 
suttunta of ilw Majihima-nikaya which slates that the people 
of these regions had only two varnas or social grades* vi^., 
the Arya and the Dusa instead of the four classes of Indian 
society. It is a well-known fact that after the third Buddhist 
Council held at Piltaliputra. Buddhist missionaries were sent 
to the distant Yona country comprising the realms of Antio- 
chos 11 of Syria. Antigonos Gonatos of Macedonia, etc., as 
meniioncd in the second and the thirteenth rock edicts of 
A^)ka. It is also staled that the Greek bhikkhu named 
Dhammarakkhita—Yona Dhammarakkhiia—was deputed to 
the Apurunlaku country to preach the Dhamma there. It is. 
thus dear that the blessed teachings of the Buddha had 
begun to appeal to the Greek mind even before the time of 
Menander whom we lirst see as obsessed with doubts and 
dilemmas about ihc teachings of the Buddha and then as a 
devout Buddhist ruler propagating the teachings of the 
Buddhist religion when his doubts and misgivings had been 
removed by the Venerable Nagasena. 

It is stated jn the Milinda-pahha that Milinda was born 
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in a viJIage named Kala^i ({Calasigamc) in the dipa or Doab 
of Alasanda.' he.. Alexandria 1 modem Kandahar). His capi¬ 
tal was at Sagala, which is the same as Sangat of the Greek 
historian Arrian and the Sagal or Euthumedcla of Ptolemy. 
This city is identified with the modern Sialkot in the Pan jab. 
Menander's dominions comprised Peshawar, the upper Kahu{ 
valley, the Panjab, Sindh. Kathiawar and western Uttar 
Pradesh, 

Menander was a well-informed scholar and a keen debater. 
He was well versed in various branches of learning and expert 
in argument. He wanted to understand the true essence of 
Buddhism which raised for him several difficulties and knotty 
problems. He approached many teachers, but none could 
solve his difficulties. Keen seeker of truth as he was. 
Menander was greatly disheartened by this. He exclaimed. 
^‘Empty, alas, is all India. Ail India is but vain gossip. 
There is no ascetic or brahmana who is capable of disputing 
with me and solving my doubts."^ It was by a fortunate 
chance that one day he saw a Buddhist monk named 
Niigasena going on his begging round. The calm and serene 
personality of the sage had a silent but powerful influence 
on the king’s mind. Next day. in the company of five 
hundred Yonakas. he went to the SarLkheyya monastery at 
Siigal where the monk was staying at that time. They had 
B epnversation which, at the request of the king, was later 
resumed at the palace. The monk who was no ordinary 
teacher told the king that he was agreeable to a discussion 
only if it was held in the scholastic way (Panditaviida) and 
not in the royal way (Rajav^da), The king paid homage 
to the teacher in a fitting manner and put his difficulties one 
by one before the sage who ably solved them all to the king's 
entire satisfaction. On this celebrated dialogue which the 
king had with the monk is based the Milinda-panha which 
is considered to be the most notable book in the non-oanoni- 
cat Pali literatme of Early Buddhism, cited by Buddhaghosa 

1. Milindk, ee. 
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as an auihority. It is not possible for us here to go into 
(he deliiils of the topics discussed in this book. Suffice it 
to say that the deepest spiritual problem with which the king 
was confronted was his inabiLtty to understand how the 
Buddha could believe in rebirth without believing in a 
re-incarnating self or ego. This knotty problem has been 
solved by the Venerable Nigasena in a masterly way in this 
book for all time. At the end of the conversation which 
lasted for some days, the king expressed his gratitude to the 
monk for having resolved all his doubts. He was filled 
with spiriluat joy and took refuge in the Three Jewels and 
entreated Niigasena to accept him as an upasaka from that 
day onward as long as he lived, ttpiisakam mam bhtmie 
Ndgasetta dhareiha a'jiatagge pdnupetaifp saranatp galarp ri.' 
The king who was now a convert to Buddhism built a monas¬ 
tery named Milinda-vihara and handed it over to Nagasena. 
He also made large donations to the Bhikfu-sahgba. Accord' 
ing to the MiJinda-pahha, King Menander died a Buddhist 
monk having retired from the world after handing over bis 
kingdom to his son. He is also said to have attained to 
Arhatship (arhattaip) which is the last stage of sanclificaiion 
according to Thera vada Buddhism.^ 

Plutarch, the Creek historian, says that Menander's death 
occurred in a camp and there was a dispute among several 
Indian cities for the possession of his ashes which were 
divided and a memoria] erected In rach. We know that 
exactly the same thing had happened at the time of Lord 
Buddha's pari nirvana. It is also signihcani that the coins of 
Menander bear the Buddhist wheel (dharmacakra). This 
is an unmistakable sign that he was a devout Buddhist. The 
Shinkot inscription proves beyond a doubt that the Greek 
king helped in the propagation of Buddhism in the region 
between the Hindukush and Sindh.^ Plutarch says that 

U ViliAtl<ii,430. 
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as a ruler Menander had a keen sense of Justice and was 
dearly loved by his people.’ Though ihc power be had 
established m India disappeared with his death, the memory 
of this just and wise Buddhist ruler wilt for ever remain 
enshrined in the pages of the Milioda-pahha as in his own 
coins bearing the dharmacakra. 

After Milinda there comes another name in Indian history 
which is equally illustrious among the raters of India and in the 
Buddhist tradition. This is the name of Kaniska who com- 
pJeied the work of A^ka and helped in the triumphant 
spread of the Buddha-dharma throughout Asia. Kanijka 
belonged to the Ku.|unu tKuei-Shuang) branch of the Yueh- 
chi tribe which originally inhabited parts of Chinese Turkes¬ 
tan tmodern Sinkiangl. The first Ku^na chief who occupied 
territories in India was Kadphlscs t (Kuju!-Kasai who was a 
Buddhist. Some of his coin.s which have been found in the 
Khsrosihi script at the excavations at TaxUa bear the ins- 
criplion. Kti}ul-Kti\a-\ti KHjaitHhYiivugaso dhnrjjju-rhfffma* 
f.r-, ‘of Kuju! Kasa. the KuKina chief, who is steadfast in 
the Dharma*. That by the word ‘Dharma’ Is mcartl here the 
Buddhist religion is made clear by some other coins which 
have the words sac'rtt (lftnftTia‘ihi{a tsicadfast in the true 
Dharmal instead of dfujmni-thiia. It was in the line ol 
such an illustrious forefather that Kanisfca came to rule 
India in the last quarter of the first century A.D. 

Kaniska s reign (7M— lUl A D.) also marks a turning point 
in the history of Buddhism and BuddhLsj literature. U wit¬ 
nessed the rise of Mahuyfina Buddhism and the magnificent 
literary activity started by Piirsva. Asvagho^. Vasumiira. and 
others, ft was in this age (hat Pali gave place to Sanskrit. 
In the field of art. the celebrated Gandhara sculptures deve¬ 
loped and figures of the Buddha and Boohisattvas began 
to appear ti was during Kaniska‘s reign and largely through 
his efibrts that Buddhism was successfully introduced into 
Central and Eastern Asia. There was ceaseless missionary 
activity throughout his vast empire which extended from 

1. Sk foolfiDle 3 on p, Idg. 
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Madhyade^ in India to Centrat A-sia. A trufy integrated 
A5Un culture curne into existence ut this.time, based as U 
was on the highest purposes of life for which Buddhism 
s(o<xt. 

The story of Kiiniska’s conversion io Buddhism, followed 
the same lines as that of Asoka. It is said that the Yuch-chi 
monarch in his early life had no respect for the Buddhist 
religion. He did not believe in Karma, and treated Buddhism 
with contumely.* (t was his remorse at the bloodshed 
during his conquests of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan 
that drew him to the quietist teaching.s of Buddhism which 
he propagated later with such zeaU 

The crowning service which the IndoScylhtan monarch 
rendered to Buddhism was the convocation by him of a 
council which was held at a monastery named Kundalavuna 
Vihara in Kashmir according to some authorities and at 
the Kuvana monastery at Jalandhara according to others. 
Yuan Chwang who is considered to be the leading authority 
on the subject states that the Council met in Kashmir. The 
chief aim of the Courtcil, which was the fourth in the his* 
tory of Buddhist Councits. was the compilation of the doc* 
trines of Buddhism and the writing of commentaries on 
them according to the Sarvastivida school of Buddhism. 
Kaniska summoned this Council at the instigation of an 
old and learned monk named Piirsva. Vasumitra was the 
President of the Council white Asvagho^, who was invited 
from Sltketa to help in the redaction of the Commentaries, 
acted as the Vice-President. Five hundred monks took part 
in (he proceedings of the assembly artd they compiled com¬ 
mentaries, known as the VibhiisS^slras, on the three 
Pi|akas of the Buddhist Canon. Yuan Chwang states I hat 
this Council composed 100.000 stanzas of Upadefa^stras 
explaining the canonical sutras, 100.000 stanzas of the 
Vinaya-vibhura-jostras explaining the Vinaya.^ and 100.000 
stanzas of the Abhidhamia-vibha^-^siras in explanation of 

1, On ywJTn Trarrl* tn ftrjfiff, hjr T. {oditcd 1^ 
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ihe AbhidKurmii. The MahiivtbhAfa. which is stilt preserved 
in Chinese, perhaps represents the commentaries prepared 
by this Council The treatises, prepared at this Council, 
were copied on copper plates which were enclosed in stone 
boACS and safely deposited in a sldpa which Kaniska had 
specially erected for this purpose. After the completion of 
(he work of (he assembly, which lasted for several days. 
KanLska. followtfi{t the example of Asoka. donated the king¬ 
dom of Kashmir to the Buddhist Sahgha, 

According to Kalhana's Riljaturahgiiji Kaniska founded 
many monasteries and caityas. He founded a city named 
Kaniskapura which has been identified with the modern 
Kanispur in Kashmir. Kaniska erected a great tope which 
was named after him. To the west of the tope he built a 
large monastery which was known as Kaniska MahBvih^ra, 
Both these structures were erected at Purus pura I modern 
Peshawarf. The Great Tope or the Kaniska Tope was a 
magniheent structure 400 feet high, the base being in five 
stages and 150 feel high. The Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien. 
Sung-Yun and Yuan Chwang have lavished great praise on 
the architectural beauty of this importunt relic tower. The 
Kaniska Mahavthara, referred (o above, was an ‘old monas¬ 
tery' at the time w^hen Yuan Chwang visited it in the 
seventh century A-D. "Its upper storeys and many terraces 
were connected by passages and although the buildings were 
in ruins they could be said to be of rare an. There were 
still in the monastery a few brethren, all Hinayanists. From 
the time it was built it had yielded occasionally extra¬ 
ordinary men. and the Arhats and ^astra^nakers by their 
pure conduct and perfect virtue were still in active in¬ 
fluence/'* Al Biruni speaks of a Kanika Cailya (Kaniska 
Cailya) at Purusavara (Peshawar), built by Kantka (Kaniska). 
Ostensibly, this was the same building as Kaniska MuhS- 
vihara. 

The Kusana line of rulers exhibited a wide spiritual eu!- 

I. Ok Vtum ChKWK^m TfatrhiiK liy T, VVnftra(trlUecI liy T. W. 
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lure, uii its members professed dilferent forms of religious 
fiiith. As observed earlier, the lirst Ku^nii chief. Kadphises 1, 
was a devout Buddhist. Then came Kadphises II who was 
a Saivu. Kaniska who succeeded Kadphises 11 was. as has 
been seen, not only an ardent Buddhist but also an in- 
defatigable propagator of Buddhism. It is no less note¬ 
worthy that Vasiska who succeeded Kaniska was a Bhaga- 
vala- This is in keeping with the tradition of absolute free¬ 
dom and toleration in religious fahh which is a marked 
feature of Indian culture as a whole. Though an ardent 
Buddhist himself. Kant^ka respected all other forms of faith, 
as is shown by his coins, which bear images of gods wor¬ 
shipped by the Greeks, Persians and Indians. Thus, besides 
Sakaymo Bodo t^kyamuni Buddha), (here is Oesho tSiva). 
the lire god Athsho (Persian: Atash), the Greek sun god 
Helicks. and several others. This liberal attitude in tnaiters 
of religious worship was shown equally by another Buddhist 
ruler, Har». He came nearly six centuries after Kaniska 
and showed c<|ual reverence to Siva, rhe cult of the Sun and 
certain other forms of religious faith. 

Har^ Vardhuna was a great conqueror. He waged 
continuous warfare for ihirty-six years before he could unite 
India under one sovereign role. When this object was 
achieved he devoted himself to the arts of peace Har^ 
was also a great patron of learning. The famous poet 
Sana adm^ned his court, Har^ himself was ait author of 
repute. The three Sanskrit dramas. Niigananda, Rattiavali, 
and Priyadursika. are ascribed to him. although there are 
scholars who doubt Haru's authorship of these works. 
The play, Nugiinanda, deals with the legend of Jimuta- 
vithana (cloud-ridingt Bodhisallva who sacrificed him.w:lf 
for a naga. 

in his early life Har^ had seen much sulfering in hiS 
family. His mother. Yakimati. after the death of her hus¬ 
band, had burnt herself alive on the bank of the river Saras- 
yatL Rajya Vardhana, his elder brother, was killed by 
Sa^nka. the king of Gauda. The story of his unfortunate 
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si&ier, Rajyasri, !<> well known. Her husb<ind. Crhuvurmil, was 
killed by the king of Mulvn and she was rescued by Harsa 
only by a happy chance, when she, in her excessive grief, 
was ready to mount the funeral pyre. These bereavements 
and misfortunes hud their inevitable elfcet on the su-sceptible 
mind of Hai>a. who was not prepared to accept the kingdom 
of Thanes war after the death of his elder brother, Rajya 
Vardhana. or of Kanauj after the death of Crhavarma who 
had left no heir. He wanted to take (o an ascetic life. The 
force of circumstance and the necessity of the times, how¬ 
ever, not only compelled him to accept the kingdom of 
Thanes war and KanauJ but also to wage wars to bring the 
whole of India under one sovereign rule. This was the 
great political and cultural need of the time in which Harsa 
lived. He took upon his shoulders this onerous responsibi¬ 
lity, but without the attendant vanity of kingship. It is 
stated by Yuan Chwang that when Ham was being request¬ 
ed by the ministers to ascend the throne after the death of 
his elder brother, Rajya Vardhana, he was perplexed and 
could not decide what to do. He went to the statue of 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisativa on the banks of the Ganga to 
seek guidance. It seemed to him to be the will of Avalokites- 
vara that be should dedicate himself to the affairs of stale 
in the service of Buddhism and should not style himself 
king. Out of a sheer sense of desirelcss duty, however. 
Har^ became the ruler of the country, but he did not use 
the title. Mahar^a. with his name. He was simply called 
**R5japutra” or SilOditya- 

HaiM’s father. Maharujudhiraja Prabhakara Vardhana, 
was a sun-worshipper and his elder brother and sister were 
devout Buddhists. Har^a himself showed devotion not only 
to the cult of the Sun and Buddhism but also to the god 
SW. He erected temples for the &ivas as well as monasp 
teries for the Buddhist brethren. He practised religious 
toleration to such an extent that stimeiimes there is confusion 
even among the scholars about the religion which Harsa 
actually professed. On some epigraphic evidence Dr. R. C 
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Majumdar regards Har» as a 'pious and devoted &iva'.* 
This view is hardly tenable in the face of overwhelming 
evidence in favour of Harsa being a devoted Buddhist. 
The very circumstances of his life prove that Buddhism was 
the only religion which would satisfy his spiritual needs, 
while out of a deep sense of filial piety he continued to 
worship the gods of his forefathers, which did not seem lo 
him to be incompatible with his devotion to Buddhism. 
Thus although Harsa worshipped the god Siva and the Sun, 
he was himself a Buddhi'^t. He was a patron of Nalanda 
University and erected a vihara and a bronze temple 
there.' He also built several thousand stupas on the banks 
of the Canga> It is said that in his early life Har^ was 
B devotee of the Samrnitiya school of Hlnayana Buddhism, 
but later, under the influence of Yuan Chwang, was drawn 
towards Mahayana teachings. An important feature of the 
religious life of India in the seventh century A.D, was the 
emergence of what has been called ‘Puranic Hinduism* or 
■Neo-Hitiduism* with its emphasis on image worship and a 
tightening up of the caste system which resulted in bitter¬ 
ness between the Brjhmanas and the Buddhists of that age. 
Yet royal patronage was accorded to all religious sects 
equally. Yuan Chwang slates that "at the royal lodges 
viands were provided for 1,000 Buddhist monks and 500 
Brahmanas everyday"* 

The humanistic work for which Har^ was responsible re¬ 
minds one of Asoka. He prohibited the slaying of any 
living creature for food. Following the example of Aioka. 
he built Dharmasafas which were provided with food, drink 
and medicine for the benefit of the poor and the sick. It 
is said that the King “forgot sleep and food in his devotion 

1, aee hilt |»pcr ‘KdTMVartltuuu nnd Hin Tipw' in TAr Hittvjf iniit 
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to good works",’ 

The most importani event in Kar^*s reign is the visit 
of the Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang. to India, He travel¬ 
led in this country from 630 to 644 A D* Har^ first met 
him at Kajangalu near Rajamahal while he was returning 
from his conquest of Orissa. Har.'^ treated the Chinese pil¬ 
grim with the utmost reverence and hospitality. He took 
him to Kaitauj iKanyakubjal where a special assembly was 
convoked in honour of the distinguished guest. This assem¬ 
bly was attended t>y Bhaskaravarmu (also called Kumara). 
the king of Kamrup and several other rulers owing alle¬ 
giance to Har^. besides four thousand learned monks, of 
whom one thousand came from Nalanda University, and 
three thousand Jainas and orthodox briihmams. Yuan 
Chwang was appointed ‘Lord of the Discussion'. A golden 
image of the Buddha, equal to the king in stature, was kept 
in a tower which was a hundred feet high. The worship of 
the Thr«i Jewels—the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Sangha — was performed with great pomp. The ceremonies 
which lasted for twenty-one days were terminated by an 
unfortunate atteiiipt on Harm's life which was happily 
foiled. 

After the assembly's deliberations were over. Harsa took 
his honoured guest to Prayag at the confluence of the rivers 
Ganga and Yamuna. It had been a practice of the king for 
the past thirty years to hold a quinquennial assembly at the 
confluence of the two rivers at Pniyag and this was the sixth 
of such assemblies. The Chinese piigrini: describes in detail 
ibe imposing ceremonies which took place. The assembly, 
which was attended by all the vassal kings of Har^ and (be 
eminent scholars of all the religious sects in India, lasted 
for seventy-five days. On the first day the Buddha was 
worshipped. On the second and third days images of the 
Sun and ^iva were worshipped respectively. Hara gave 
away all he possessed. Yuan Chwang states that after he had 
parted with all he had, Har^a begged his sister, Rujyasri. to 
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give him an old gtinnent which he put on to worship the 
'Buddhas of the ten regions*. 

Har.^ maintained diplomatic relations with the Chinese 
empire. He sent an envoy with a letter to ihe Chinese 
Emperor who in return sent an envoy with the customary 
presents which were received by Harsa with great courtesy 
and honour. This interchange of embassies between India 
and China irr Harm's time was the fruit of Harsa’s great 
friendship with Yuan Chwang and marks an important 
landmark in the history of Sino-lrtdian friendship based on 
mtituy] love and respect. 

After witnessing the ceremonies at Prayag Yuan Chwang 
stayed for ten diiys more with his royal host and then start¬ 
ed on his journey overland to China under a military escort 
led by Bhaskaravarma who was charged by Harsa to con¬ 
duct the pilgrim safely to the frontier. With the departure 
of the Chinese pilgrim from India this brief account of 
Har^ as a Buddhist niter may be brought to a close. 

PuH Authors', tiujiasetta. ButUihadatta, ButUthaghosa, 

Dbammapa}a 

It is indeed strange that the unique place that Pali 
occupies in Indian literature is not appreciated and valued 
as it should be in India, It is not realized that the Pali 
language and literature have not only influenced modern 
Indian languages, but have also alTecied the growth of the 
languages of Ceylon. Burma and Siam. It is but natural 
that its intensive study should help us in strengthening 
our cultural lies with our neighbours. 

Another important reason why we should interest our¬ 
selves in the study of Pali more than we have done is that 
Pali literature is u storehouse of basic material which would 
be invaluable in rewriting many a dark chapter of ancient 
Indian history. 

The fact that the whole of this literature revolves round 
the personality of the Buodha makes it all the more valu¬ 
able for students of Buddhism. Neumann, in his preface to 
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the translation of the Majjhima-nikiyit, once uTOte: “One 
who knows Pali needs no light rrom outside.” Tl might 
sound like the outburst of a devoted heart, but he was not 
far From the truth, 

Among the Pali writers and exponents of Buddhism 
who have helped us and continue to help us to undersiand 
the abstruse teachings of the Buddha, to harmonize the ap¬ 
parently conflicting teachings of the Master, and to grasp 
the inner meaning of the doctrine, four illustrious names 
stand out^NSgasena, Buddhadalta. Buddhaghosa and 
Dhammapata. After the Pali scriptures, the Milinda-panha 
or 'Questions of King Milinda*. supposed to have been 
compiled by Mahithera Niigasena. is considered almost as 
authoritative a text. 

What can be said almost with certainty U that the 
Milinda-panha must have been written either at the time of 
Menander or after him, but surely before the time of 
Buddhaghosa, who has so often quoted Nagasena's 
Milinda-panha as an authority. That Is to say, it musi 
have been written between f50 B-C- and 400 A.D, Even 
when it is conceded that ^Questions of Milinda’ has some 
historical basis, it remains to be considered as to who com¬ 
piled the book, when it was written, whether additions and 
interpolations were made, and. if so. w'hen they were made. 

It has been suggested that the Milinda-panha is not a 
unitary text. Its different chapters are written in more 
than one style. Hence it is probable that some chapters arc 
later additions. A conclusive proof of the above theory* 
however, is the fact that the book was translated into 
Chinese between 317 A-D. and 420 A.D. and that its 
Chinese version, known as the Nagasena-sDtru. contains only 
the lirst three chapters of the Miltnda-paflha, From this 
it has been concluded that the remaining four chapters of 
the MilindU'pafiha are later additions. Still another fact 
which supports the above view is that, at the end of the 
third chapter, it is staled that (he questions of King Milinda 
have come to an end and the fourth chapter looks like a 
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new beginning. Admitltng every pcsslbilily of later addi¬ 
tions and Interpolations we are probably not altogelher justi¬ 
fied in setting aside the assumption that Nagasena, or 
whoever (he author may have been, wrote the whoie of the 
book as It has come down to us. For it is not impossible 
that the Chinese translator himself preferred to limit hb 
translation only to the first three chapter.. 

The Milinda-panha. as it stands at present, contains 
seven chapters. Out of these seven, the first one is largely 
personal and historical while the others are all doctrinal. 
It is strange that while Nagasena took so much pains to 
tell us about his past life and that of King Menander, he 
does not give us much information about his present life. 
Humility bordering on seif'cEfacement has been a general 
characteristic of all our ancient writers. This much, how^ 
ever, can easily be derived from the Milinda-paRha that 
the birth-place of the Elder Nagasena was Kajahgala, a 
well-known town near the Himalayas on the eastern border 
of the Middle country and that his father was a brahma^ 
called Sonutlara, When Nagasena. was well versed in the 
study of the three Vedas, history and other subjects, he 
studied (he Buddha's docirine under the Elder Rohana and 
entered the Order. Later he studied under the Elder 
Assagutta of Vaitaniya, Afterwards he was sent lo 
PapiNputra iPatna) where be made a special study of (he 
Buddha’s doctrine. In the end he proceeded to the 
Sankheyya monastery of Sugala. where be mcl King Milinda. 

Menander was not satisfied whh the contemporary re¬ 
ligious teachers, and his arrogance found expression in the 
following sentiments: *'Jambudvipa is empty. Jambudvrpa 
is hollow. Jambudvlpu is devoid of any ^ramana or 
brahmana who could argue with me.”' In the Elder 
Nagasena, however, king Menander met one who com- 
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pl&leiy subdued him not on!y wtih hts superior intellect 
but also with his impressive and peisuasive diction. It is 
said that as soon as they had exchanged lormaL greetings, 
the King said; “Sir, what is your name? How are you 
known?’’ 

“Maharaja, [ am knovrn as Nigasena. My brother 
bhikkhus address me thus. Parents call their children 
Niiguscna, Surasena, etc., but all this is just usage. In 
reality there does not exkt any individual as such.” 

This statement of the Elder Nagasena set the ball roll¬ 
ing and there followed a scries of questions and answers, 
including the famous chariot iltustmlion which maintained 
that just as the purts of a chariot put together make a 
chariot, and there is no chariot apart from them, similarly 
the different components of an individual make an indivi¬ 
dual and that the individual does not exist opart from them. 

No more profound, or appealing statement of the doc¬ 
trine of Anatmavada can be found than the above enun¬ 
ciation of the Elder Nagasena in the whole of Buddhist 
literature, with the exception of the scriptures. Thus the 
MiUnda-pahha Is a comprehensive exposition not only of 
Buddhist metaphysics, but also of Buddhist ethics and 
psychology. As such, it is indispensable for the student of 
Buddhism. Apart from its importance as a Buddhist text, 
the Milinda-puhha is also to be valued as a historical docu¬ 
ment and a literary achievement of great eminence. The 
Milinda-pahha provides an unsurpavied testimony to Indian 
prose literature of the first century. In short, the Milinda- 
paflhu occupies a unique position tn Indian letters, whether 
looked at from the point of view of metaphysics, or liicra- 
ture. or history, or knowledge of geography. It is an in¬ 
disputable fiict that in post-canonical literature, no other 
treatise on Buddhism equals the Mtlinda-panha, 

Chronologically the Milinda-pafiha is followed by a 
number of commentaries’ on the different texts of the sacred 

i* For ft cfHupltftft lint of thf*er oonrnirmieirrw* E, W* 
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scripiurcs. More than half of shese ere ascribed by tradS- 
lion to Buddhaghosa. Undoubtedly he was the greatest 
commentator ibal ihc sacred Buddhist tejtts have known. 

Before we discuss the life and works of Buddhaghosa, 
it would perhaps be de.sinib]e to begin with an account of 
Buddhadatta who, though a contemporary of Buddhaghosa, 
had preceded Jiim in Ceylon. According to the Buddha- 
gbosuppatti, Acarya Buddhadatta had gone earlier to 
Ceylon lo study the word of the Buddha. When he was on 
his way to India after having completed his studies, his 
bi^t crossed another which carried Acarya Buddhughi^ to 
Ceylon. As they met each other they introduced them¬ 
selves and e?cchanged greetings. Aciryu Buddhaghosa said, 
The doctrine (connmeniariest of the Buddha is available 
in the Sirphale:^ language. J am pfiK:eeding to Ceylon to 
render them into Magadhi/^ Buddhadatta replied. ”Bro¬ 
ther, I too hud come to Ceylon for ihc same purpose, but 
as I shall not Live very long now, t cannot rinish the task^^*^ 
As the two Elders were still conversing, the boats passed 
each other beyond hearing. 

1 1 appears that us they departed^ Buddhadatta requested 
Buddhughosu lo send copies of each of his commeniiiries lo 
hint in India, which in alJ probability Buddhaghosa did. 
Buddhadatta later summarized Buddhaghosa's comment 
laries on the Abhidtumma^pipika in the Abhidhammivu- 
larj and those on the Vinuya-piiaka in the Vinaya-vinlcchya. 
Buddhadatta had ctimc fr^im Urugapor. the present Uraipur. 
in the kingdom of Cola. Like Buddhaghosa, he imy had 
lived and studied the Buddhas doctrine at the Mahavihara 
in Anuriidhapur. On his return from Ceylon, he wrote his 
books in a vihara built by a certain Vaisnavii called Rrsne- 
dasa or Visnudasa, on the banks of the Kaveri. 

Among Buddhadatta'^s works, the AbhidhammSvatiim 

1 , AwsA BtiddkagAoMi Uij/A pubb*-- 
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Slund^k supreme. Allhuuj'h h is only ii summary' of Buddha- 
ehosa's commcniaries on the Abhidttammii'piiakij. Buddba- 
daitj did not foJIow Buddhulth□^a blindly. According lo 
Buddhuehosa. there are live irieLaphysteiil ullimalcs. Le., rupa 
(forms), vedana (sensations), sahha iperceptionsj. sankhara 
(various miellectuaj differeniiattons), and vinnana (ctsrtscious- 
ness). but in the AbhtiJhammavaiara Budiihudaltu classiii^d 
and dealt with them as citta (consciousness), cetasiko (cons- 
lituenis of consciousness), rOpa (forms), and nibbaijia. 

And n04' to turn to Ihe greaiesl name of post-Tripifaka 
Ihcruiure. Whai did Buddhaghosa do to serve and lengthen 
the period of Buddha-s^suna? It is almost certain that 
there is no other enumple like his. Considered not only 
from the point of view of its magnitude but uIro for its im¬ 
portance. it is hurdily credible that a single individual could 
contribute so much towards the enrichnicni of Pali literature. 

Among the books which shed stimc light on the personal 
life of Buddhaghosu. the Mahavar))^ alone can claim to have 
provided reliable materiat. Besides the Mahavanisa, there arc 
the Buddhaghosuputti. the Gandhavah)SR> )hc Sasana- 
vumisi. but these LXjniuin liitle useful information. 

According to the Mahusarpsa. Buddhaghosa wan born 
near Bodh Gaya, Another view is thai he came from the 
Tailanga country. The Burmese claim (hat Burma was his 
birth-place. Whatever may be the truth, it is believed ihat 
he slayed at Bixlh Gaya for a long period. At ihis lime (he 
vihara at Btxlh Guyu was in the hands of the bhikkhus from 
Ceylon. In the fourth century A.D., Klrti SrT Mcghairania 
of Ceylon, with the permisrion of Maharaja Samudra Gupta, 
had caused a vihara to he built at Bodh Gaya, so that the 
blvikhhus sent from Ceylon to worship Vajrasana might 
experience no dilliculty. 

In Buddhaghosa’.i time. Pali Buddhism in India had lost 
much of its popularity. Sanskrit had regained the upper 
hand. Even Buddhist scholars had accepted Sanskrit as 
the medium of expression. Aivagho^, who lived in the 
ftrsi century A-D-, wrote his poeiicMl works in Sanskrit. 
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Similarly, great thinkers like Nugarjuna. Vasubandhu and 
Ehnnaga also wrote in Sanskrit. Even the Gupta kings no 
longer showed any interest in Pali and patronized Sanskrit. 
Thus, both Pali and Theravada gradually dwindled into 
Insignificance in India. 

However, the bhikkhus who then resided at Bodh Gaya, 
even in the 5th century when Buddhaghosa was initiated 
Into the Order, stood firm in their allegiance to Pail At 
that time Mahasthavira Revaia was the bead oi the monas¬ 
tery at Gaya. 

In those days religious discussions were very common 
in the country, Chosa', who was eminently versed in the 
Vedas and allied literature, and well qualified to hold 
his own in arguments, went from place to place in quest of 
adversaries. Otw day the Mabasthavira heurd Ghosa recit¬ 
ing sulras from Paianjali. He was so impressed by the 
correctness of Ghosa's pronunciation that, probably with 
the intention of converting him to Buddhism, he engaged 
in a discussion with him. Chosa asked, "Do you under- 
STand these suiras?“ “Yes. I do; they are faulty,” 

Mahasthavira Revata criticized these siitras so severely 
that Ghosa was struck dumb. Then Ghosa requested 
Mahisihavini Revam to enunciate his doctrine, whereupon 
the Utter read an entract from the Abhidhammu-pqaka. It 
was beyond Chosu's comprehension. He asked, "Whose 
mantra is thi.s?'' Mahasthavira replied, ”il is the Buddha- 
mantra." Ghosa again asked. "Would you please teach it 
to me?” “Provided you enter the Order according to the 
rules of the Sangha”. was Mahiisthaviru's reply. Chosa 
was ordained and came to be known as Buddhaghosa. 
Under Muhasthavira Revata. he studied both the Dharma 
and the Vinaya and later became renowned as the greatest 
exponent of the doctrine of the Buddha. 

While living at the vihiira where Buddhaghosa received 
his ordination, he compiled his first book, natitely, Ni^io- 
dayu. Then, according to tradition, he wrote the ARha- 
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sitlitiL a commentary on the Dhamma-sangani. Hearing that 
he U'as about to start writing a commentary on the Paritta* 
suttas. his teacher, Mahasihavira Rcvaia, instructed him 
thus: 

“The original Tripitaka alone has been brought here from 
Ceylon, Here we neither possess commcotarjcs, nor ihe tra* 
‘ ditron coming down from various tcachcTS. But in Lanka, 
there arc commentaries originally brought down by the wise 
Mahinda and later translated into the language of the island. 
Go there and study them, so that they may be beneficia] 
to all."' 

As asked by his teacher. Buddhaghosa started for Ceylon 
and arrived there during the reign of King Mahanama. Hav¬ 
ing taken up his residence in a,building of the Mahavthara, 
known as Mahapadhuna, he heard all the Sitphalesc com¬ 
mentaries and the tradition of the Elders frtjm Thera 
Sahghaputa and was convinced that they were the exact and 
true teachings of the Taihagata." Then he made the follow¬ 
ing solemn request to the bhikkhu Sangha: “i want to trans¬ 
late the commentaries from Sirph^lcse into Mugudhi. I 
should have free access to all the books."* Thereupon, the 
bhikkhus gave him two stanzas in Pali in order to test his 
ability and asked him to comment upon them. Buddhaghosa 
wrote a compendium of the whole of the Tripiiaka and 
named it Visoddhimaggu or the Path of Purity. Highly 
satisfied with this perfomianoe. the bhikkhus entrusted him 

1, M ntfkPWT kaivd pfitiTFTi{^rTrt itrdA 
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with the whole of the liiciature. Residing in Gninihakani 
Piirii'ena ai Anuratihapur. Buddhaghosu compkirf his task 
of renderinj* Sinihalesc ft>mnieni!iries into Magudhi> There¬ 
after he returned to his mother country and there worshipped 
the Bodhi tree.^ 

Schrdars like Prof, D. Kosiimbi for st>mc reason do 
not believe that North India wus the birth-place of Buddha- 
gli'jKi and favour the Burmese imdliion that he came from 
the Si>uth. Prof. Kosambi even doubts that Buddhaghosa 
was a brahmana.^ We. on our part, do not sec any serious 
objection to believing the Mahavutpsa tradition, according to 
which he was a brShmana born in North India. 

It is not known where this great Pali eommentator 
attained nirvana. In Cambodia, there is an ancient vihira 
known as Buddhughosa VihSra and a living tradition that 
Buddhaghosii spent his last days In that country. There is 
no reason to doubt this belief. 

It would be beyond the scope of this biographical note to 
discuss all the sources of the Pall commentaries but a brief 
jnirixluction to some of Buddhaghosa's works may not be out 
of place. 

The Visuddhimag^ was the first work of Buddhaghosa 
in Ceylon. In it 'something of almost everything* in early 
Buddhist literature may be found. Throughout the book. 
Buddhaghosa quotes freely from almost the whole of canoni¬ 
cal and even post-canonical litcmture. As the MahSvaipsa 
stales, it is truly a summary of the three Pitakas together 
with the commentary'. 

As regards the other works of Buddhaghosa we cannot be 
defiitUc as to the chronological order In which they were 
written. Nor does internal evidence help us in placing them 
in any chronological order, for almost every commentary is 

\ . 40 Jf¥mbwTf}pftm < ^tnhliviB rfina ^ 
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mentioned in the other commentiirics. The Samanta- 
pasiidika is a oommentary on the Vijiaya. This voJumirioos 
work was written at the request of Thera Buddha Sir). In 
the introduction to the Siimanta-pasadika. BudUbafht^sii 
himself describes his work as follows t ”tn corntnencing 
this commenrary. having embodied therein the Mahi- 
atthakatha. without exdudinc any proper_ meaning from the 
decisions contained in the Mabii-paccarl. as also in the 
famous Kurundl and other commentaries and including the 
opinion of !he Elders . . . from these commentaries, after 
casting olT the language, condensing detailed accounts, inelud* 
ing authoritative decisions, without overstepping any Pali 
idiom <l shall proceed to compose my work)." !n addition. 
Buddhaghosa wixitc a commentary on the Patimokkha known 
as the Kankhiivitaram or the Matikalthakatha. It was based 
on the Mahaviham tradition and was written at the request 
of a thera named Stma. 

Buddhaghi>sa also wrote commentaries on the four prin¬ 
cipal Nikiyas. the SumahaulavilasioT on the Digha. the 
Papaheasudani on the Majjh'tma. the Saraithappakasini on the 
Saipyutla and the Manoraihapurani on the Anguitura. Tlic 
SumungaluvilasinT was writien at the request of Thera 
Diithanaga of the Sumahgala Pari vena. The name of the 
commentary was probably suggested by the name of the 
Parivena itself. The PapaheasudanT was written at the re¬ 
quest of Thera Buddbamitla, He was a friend of the com¬ 
mentator with whom he had lived at MayOra -pa liana in South 
India, The Saraiihappukasinl is said to have been written 
at the rcque«t of another thera named Jolipala. 

Among these, special mention may he made of the 
ManorathapuranT. the commentary on the Angutiara-nikaya. 
It contains biographical notes on almost all the cbie 
disciples of the Lord Buddha, bwtdei an cnumcfLilion of the 
names of all the places where the Buddha went duri^ (lie 
rainy season. According to the Manorathnpurani, the 
Tathagata had spent his rainy seasons at the followuig 
places: 
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Kainy seasons 
First 

Second to fourth 
Fifth 
Si^th 
Seventh 
Eighth 

Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth 
Sixteenth 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth to nineteenth 
Twentieth 

•t- * 

Twcnly-first to forty. 

sixth. 


Places 
R si-pa uina 
Rajagrha 
Vaisali 

Mankula-parvata 
TrayastriiTiia Heaven 
Bhcsatcalavana, near 
Sumsuniara-giri. 

Kaii£airtbi 
Pari ley vaka 
Nala ' 

Veranja 

Calii^!parva(a 

Jciavana in ^ravasti 

Kapilavastu 

AlavT 

Rajagrfta 

Caltya-parvata 

Riijagrha 

Jetavana or PubhO- 
riinia in Sravasti.* 
commentaries on the four 


The Visuddhimaggu and the 

undoubtedly the works 

wfth T f*™- BiJddhaghosa is also credit 
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oritinJ^ Dham^apadallhakathi is also a Pali imnslation of an 
ongmal Siinhalese commentary. Some scholars suggest that 
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mentioned as belonging to the MahT^saka seel, but the 
JalakutihakuihD H wholly based on the Mahavthara recension. 
This indk-ulcs that there w'a.s no antagonistic feeling between 
the Thcntviida and the Mah'^suka sects, at least at that lime. 

The Paramatthajotika constitutes the commentaries on 
the Khudduka-patha and the Suttanipata. In all probability, 
these two commentaries were ntH written by the great com¬ 
mentator but by another author bearing the same name. 

The comRicniarics on the seven totts of the Abhidhamma- 
piluka were also written by Buddhaghosn at the request 
of a therj bearing the same name. They too are based on 
the original Simhakse commentaries as well as on the accept¬ 
ed tradition of Mahivlhira. There arc also the Atthasalini. 
a commentary on the Dhummasangani. the Sammoha- 
vimidanj, a commeniary’ on the Vibhanga, and the Pancap- 
pakurunatthakatha on the remaining hvc texts, namely, the 
Dhaiu-kutha. the Katha-valthu. the Puggaiapartnaltt, the 
Yanuika and the Patlhana, 

Buddhaghosu is also credited with the authorship of a 
few other works which arc no longer available. 

Even without thc.se books. Buddhaghojji's Vkuddhimagga. 
which shows his encyclopaedic knowledge, keen intellect and 
deep insight, and his numcrou.s commentaries give him an 
unassailable ptKition among Indian thinkers and scholars. 

After BuJdhaghosa there is at least one more commen- 
lator whom we should not fail to mention. This is Thera 
Dhammapllla who lived at Badaraiittha. u place on the south¬ 
east coast of India. He was probably born in the South. 
Since he mentions Buddhaghosa's commentaries in his work, 
it may be cxyncludcd that he came at a later period than Bud- 
dhaghosa. He is crudited with the writing of all the 
Commentaries on such btmks as the Khuddaka-nikaya which 
had been left undone by the great commentator. Buddha- 
ghosa. /.e, on the Udana. the liivoltaka, the Viinana-vutthu. 
the Peia-vauhu. the Thera-gaiha, the Therigiiha. and the 
Cariya-piiska. All these are jointly called PBramailhadipani. 
He has also written a commentary called the Paramattha- 
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niiinjOiiii. or Buddh4ighosa\_ Visuddhimaega. ThU (ika 
while commenting on tiiiva-sarJrU‘p<jt»hHuvo tn chapter XVII 
of the Vi^uddhimajjiia says that when a bcxly i,t worn out 
and cast a^idc. a nciv body is born in another world, jjtid 
further echoes tp. 693 of the Burmese edition of the Tlka. 
Mundayna fVesst the famous sUin 2 a of the Bhagavudgila 
iJl. 23i' in the following smn/a: 

ifniidfif ytifha pahSyti nrrvfTw/ giujltuti 

naro paratti 

SikkMppa deliam idba jinitfuiifitaiii JufihUtl 
usrdhhittavam jiukftexi /i 

This commentary often refers to the views of other schools 
or teachers, like Vasudhamma of the Mahasanghikas or 
Kaniida, Kapib. Ajtvika or other works like AUhasrdini, the 
Sammoha-vintsdani and the Patthiitui-aiihakatha, It also re¬ 
fers to the views of the Abhayagiri school and mentions 
Upaiissa and his Vimultimagga in one place. A close study 
of Dhammupab's commentaries would be very helpful in 
undersiundinj; the contemporary religious ctmdition <if South 
India and Ceylon. Dhammapab. ttx>. basctl his commen¬ 
taries on original Sitnhalcse works. It is probable lhat he 
also made use of Dravidfen commcniyries available to him 
in South India. 

It is said that he wrote another commentary on a post- 
canonical work, namely, ibe Netli. This was written at the 
request of a Ihera called Dhammarakkbita. It is recorded 
that at lhat lime Dhamniapala lived at Nagapa^^ana in a 
viham built by King Dharmasoka. 

Pali commentaries have often been bracketed with Sans¬ 
krit bhasyas and |Tkas. But there is nothing in Indian 
bhasya Ittctaiure which could stand comparisim with the Pali 
Aithiikathri. Alone with textual explanatory notes, the 
Alihakathas abound in historical material of the greatest 
importance. Pali commentators have given proof of a his- 

jiftiAni ipiwflni ^ndli ntiFi>p/tr^A^I 
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tortcal do( met tAhh elsewhere in bhu^yu literature. 

While the litcraliirc of Theruvadu Buddhism is in 
the Sursfistivudms fw'ho ure duvsed umong ihc Hinuyunists> 
;tnd the M^h5yiinists eho<)e Siimkrii us I he medium of ex* 
pressiun for their religious literuiurc. Accordingly, some of 
the authors connected with the history of Sanskrit Buddhism 
are discussed here. 

Sanskrit Atithvrs' Aivaghosa. IViigarjutui, Buifdhapillita and 
Bhuvariveka^ Asaiiga antf Vasubamlhu^ Dinmsa. and 
Dharntakfrti 

Asvugho^. a coniempomry of King Kunisku. w'us a 
great Buddhist poet and philosopher. He ix-cupics u unique 
position not only in the history of Buddhist thought but 
also in the whole tnidiiion of Sanskrit poetry inasmuch as 
he was an important successor of ValmTkL whom he calls 
'Adi Kavi' and 'DhTman'. and a notable predecessor 
of Kfilldasa and Bhasa. Indeed, some sehoiurs in India 
and abroad believe Kalidasa owed much to him. The 
chief contribution which Aivagho^ made to the history of 
Buddhist thought was his emphasis on Buddha-bhakti. 

Though the Mahayitnist teachings had been spreading for 
at least two to three centuries before his time, they find the 
first notable expression tn his writings, in .spile of the fact 
that he belonged to the 5!]rvu,siiv0da .school. 

Our knowledge of Asvaghosa's life is very scanty. From 
the little information the poet has given at the end of some 
of his poetical compositions, it is known that he w-as a 
native of Suketu (Ayodhya) and that his mother s name was 
Suvarnaksi. At the end of his three well-known works— 
the Buddhaearita, the Saundarananda and the ^riputra* 
prakurana—he says. Arya Sui'nJ’nutjipii/ra.syft Sdketakasya 
bAfit^or dcdryO'bkadantMvaghosasya itiahakaver MahSva<- 
dina^ krtir lyu/p. This show.s that the illustrious poet was 
also a scholar^ a religious coniroversiolist and an eminent 
Buddhist monk, possessing great powers of argument and 
discussion. 
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Aivagho^’s two important poetical compositions arc the 
Buddhucarita and the Saundarananda. The foitner is a 
Mahakavya, depicting the life of Lord Buddha in a chai^Ee 
and stately style, though written with considerable rcsiramt. 
The original poem* as known to 1-tsing in Ihe Chinese 
tninslation in the seventh century A,D,, coniains 28 cantos. 
The Tibetan translation also has the same number of cantos. 
Hence the original Sanskrit version muist also have consist¬ 
ed of 28 canlos. Of these, only 17 arc preserved in Sans¬ 
krit today, and generally only the first thirteen are regarded 
as authentic, l-tsing says that in his time this beautiful 
poem was "widely read or sung throughout the five divisions 
of India, and the countries of the Southern Sea"'. 

!n this epic not only gives us the best account 

of the life and teachings of Lord Buddha, but also gives 
evidence of his encyclopaedic knowledge of Indians mytho¬ 
logical traditions and pre^Buddhistic philosophical systems^ 
notably the SOhkhya, The Saundarananda-kavya narrates 
the ordination by the Buddha of Nanda, bis half-brother. 

Besides these two significant poetical works, A^vagho^ 
wrote three Buddhist dramas which were discovered by 
H, Luders in Turfan in CentraJ Asia at the beginning of this 
century. Of these, the Sariputraprakarana. 0 prakarana in 
nine acts- ls the most important^ It is the oldest dramatic 
work extant in Sanskrit Jiieraiurc, Asvagho^ also wrote a 
lyrical pinmi called the Giindislotra-gatha which consists of 
29 stanzas in the sragdhariS metre, E, H, Johnston questions 
Aivagho^'s authorship of this work, but as Winternitz ob¬ 
serves, “It is a beautiful ptxm. w^orthy of Asvaghosa both 
in form and content,'"' 

Nagarjunsi, who was a friend and conicmpofary of the 
Siiiavahana king, Yajnasri Gautamlputni (T66—196 A,D-K 
was a Buddhist phikisopher of towering pers^'mality. He creat¬ 
ed an age in the history of Buddhist philosophy and gave it a 
definite turn. He propounded the Madhyamika school of Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy, which is also known as ^unyavada, A greater 
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diaJecdclun ihan Najjarjuna the world has never seen. HU 
great philosophical work, the Madhyamiks'kartka or Midhya- 
mika-iastni consists of 400 k^ikas in 27 chapters and is the 
groundwork of his philosophy. It is an epitome of the teach* 
ings contained in the Mahayuna-sQtras and displays rare in¬ 
sight into the science of logic and unsurpassed Rights of daring 
thought. This work alone is enough to show what a master 
mind Nagarjuna was and how he shines in solitary splendour 
among the imelleciuals of this country, past and present. 

According to the biography of Niigiirjuna translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva in about 405 A.D.. Nagarjuna was 
born in South India in a Brahmana family. Yuan Chwang, 
however, stales that he was biim in South Koula or the 
ancient province of Vidurbha tmodern Berarl. Nagarjuna 
studied the whole of the Trtptiaka in 90 days, but was not 
satisfied. He received the Mahayana-iiQira from a very old 
monk in the Himalayas, but spent most of his life at Sri Par- 
vaia or ^ilam in South India which he made into a centre 
for the propagation of Buddhism, The Tibetan accounts 
show that Nagarjuna lived at Nabnda also. Yuan ChwaUg 
speaks of ‘the four suns which illumined the world'. One of 
these wa.s Nagarjuna, the other Jhree being Asvaghosa. 
Kumaralabdha tfCumaralulat and Aryadeva. Indeed as a 
philosophical thinker. Nagarjuna has no match in the history 
of Indian philosophy. T. Watters rightly calls him ‘one of 
the wonders and mysteries of later Buddhism'.’ 

About twenty treatises available in Chinese translations are 
generally ascribed to Nagarjuna. Of these, eighteen are men¬ 
tioned by Bunyiu Nanjio in hLs Catalogue as Niigiirjuna’s com¬ 
positions. A reference has already been made to the Mitdhya- 
mika-karika or the Madhyamikii-^astra as the principal work 
of Nagarjuna who himself wrote a commentary on h called 
the Akutobhaya, ‘The Safe One’.' Mention may be made 
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here of only one more irttiiise of Na^rjuna. sshich he wroie 
as u Idler (o his friend. Yiijflu Sri Gauiajniputr<l. This 
treatise is known as the SuhriJekha or ‘Letter ts) a Friend'. 
1-tslng tells us that at the time of his visit to India he saw' 
children committing it to memory and uduJts making a life¬ 
long study of it. This treatise shows ujimisiakubly that 
Nugjirjunj was not a destructive thinker as he is generally 
supposed to be and^ moraliiy plays as imporiam a rok in 
his phiIos4iphy of Sanyata as in any other phitos 4 iphkaI 
dLsdplm^. 

Sthcivini Budcitiiipalitii iiiid Bhavuvivckyi (or Bliiivyui' fnay 
be mentioned here as imponani exponents of the ^unyuvitda 
divirine propounded by Nagarjuna. They both belong to 
the fifth century A D, and their chief importance in the history 
of Buddhist thought lies In the fact that they arc the respec- 
live founders of two schixils of logical thinking known as the 
Prasangika and the Svatunira schools. The Praiuinulka schmvl 
founded by Buddhapalita attempts to develop a methi>d of 
rearming in which an individual in order to establish his posi* 
lion puts such (questions tii his adversary as would defeat 
him completely and make hSs position absurd. The 
Sviiianira school as propounded by Bhavya, tries to establish 
the truth of the Madhya mika doctrines by advancing 
independent fsvatunira) urcuments. Aryadev'a. Santideva, 
^nturaksita and Kamalasih arc other distinguished thinkers 
of the Madhyumika school. 

The two lllustriuos brothers. Asangu and Vasubandhu. 
who btith lived iij the fourth century A.D.. are among those 
creative thinkers who brought about what may be called the 
classical age of Buddhist philo.'tOphy. They were iti fact three 
brothers, of whom Asanga was the eldest. Vasubandhu was 
the second brother, while the youngest was called Virincivalsa. 
%-sanga and Vusubundhu were born in Puruwpura in the 
Ciandhara country. They beloni 2 ^>d to a Brahmuna family of 
Kausika goira and were well versed in Brahmunical learn- 
ing. They were educated in Kashmir where they studied the 
Vibhajji-iastra. Cfriginally Asunga and Vasubandhu be- 
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longed to the Siirvastivada .school which held sway in 
Kashmir and Gundhiira in those days. They also sojourned 
in Ayodhya for some lime. Acconling 10 Paramartha, the 
biographer of Vusubandhu. the fatter died in Ayodhya at 
the age of eighty. 

A&anga has been regarded as the most prominent teacher 
of the Yogaciini or Vijhanavjda school. He al.so induced 
his younger brother. Vasubandhu. 10 leave the 5ar\'a£tiv3da 
.school and join the new school. Asahga was 3 pupil of 
Mailreyanatha who is regarded as the founder of the Vij* 
hanavada school. The most important works of Asahga 
are the Mahayana-.samparJgraha. the Prakanina-aryuvaca« the 
Yogacara^bhumi-sastra and the Mahayanii'SuiriTlankdra.^ 
The last two works arc most important from the eihical and 
doctrinal points of view. The Vogacara-bhumi'.sustni. 
which in its original Sanskrit form has been (liscuvered by 
Rahul Siinkrilyayan. is divided into seventeen bhumis and 
describes in detail the path of di.scipitne according to the 
Yogacara school. The Mahayana-suiruluhk&ni is the joint 
work of Asahga and hi.s teacher Maitreyanatha. The 
karikas were written by Maitreyanatha and their commentary 
by Asahga. 

Vasubandhu, who in the fatter pan of hh life Joined the 
VijrSanavada school of Mahayana Buddhism at the inspira' 
tjon of his elder brother, was a celebrated teacher of the 
Vaibhasika branch of the Sarvusttvada schi>ol. His greatest 
work, the Abhidharma^kosa. is an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy and was written originally from ihc poini of view 
of the Vaibhasika branch of the Sarvustivadu school, which 
W'as dominant in Kashmir, as the author himself observes m 
the end of the work. Kasmiraifaibhuxikfinhhidtthah prayo 
tttiiyayam kpthiio ’bhiditprniafy. This grand work written in 
600 karikas proved invaluable for the propagaiioo of Bud¬ 
dhism in Asia, it is not possible here to give an idea of the 
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philosophy coniainod in the Abhidharma-lco^. Suffice It to 
say that from the very beginning this useful work elicited 
praise not only from the Buddhists but also from others. 
Thus, in the seventh century, Buna while describing the her* 
milage of the Buddhist monk. Divakaranutra. in his Har^- 
cariia says that even the parrots there explained the Ko^ 
(r.e.. the Abhtdharrrta-ko^) to one another. Sukairspi ^kyo- 
SUsanakusalaily kosant samitpadi/ai/bhi^, Yasomitra, who 
wrote a commentary named the Sphufartha on Vasubandhu's 
Abhidharma-ko£a-bhasyaK says that, on account of his spiii- 
luaJ attainments, Vasubandhu was known as a second Buddha 
by his contemporaries. Yam buiUthimatiim agryam dvittya- 
miva Buddham itydfutfy.^ This is no ordinary praise for a mor¬ 
tal. The vast commentarUil itieraiure written on the Abhi- 
dharma-kosa points to the great influence the work has 
exercised on men’s minds. Besides the Abhidhiirma-koia. 
Vasubandhu wrote the Paramiirtha-saptati which was an attack 
on the Siihkhya-saptati of the well-known Siihkhya teacher. 
VindhyaviisL who was a contemporary of Vasubandhu. He 
also wrote two treatises on logic, namely, the Tarka-^stra 
and the Vada-vidhi. As a Mahayanist teacher he w'rote com¬ 
mentaries on the Saddharma-pundurlku-suira, the Mahfiparinir- 
vana^utni and the Vajracchedika-prajda-paramiiu. He has 
also given us an jnvatuabie little book called the Vjjnapti- 
mniraia-siddhi. it is found in two recensions entitled the 
Vimsikii and the Tritp^ikii which contain twenty and thirty 
kirikas respectively. 

Among the inheritors of Vasubandhu mention should be 
made of Sthiramati. the younger Dfprmapala and his pupil 
CandrakTrti. 

In the history of Buddhist logic the name of Dinnaga 
occupies a preeminent place. He is the founder of Bud- 
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dhisi logic 2 nd has been called Ihe Father of Medieval 
Nyjja as a whole. He lived at the beginning of the fifth 
cenlury A.O- According lo Tibetan sources he was bom in 
Sirtihj-VaUra. a suburb of Kafid jn the South, in a BrSii- 
rnanji farnily. He was first a Hinuy^nisi Buddhist of the 
Viiisipulriya seet and laier devoted himself lo the teachings 
of Mahiijfii(tism. According to the Tibetan tradition, he was 
a pupil of Vasubandhu. Dinnuga also went to the Natanda 
Mah;lvihara where he defeated a Brahmana logician named 
Sudurjaya in a refigiutis di.scussion. Ke also toured the pro¬ 
vinces of Odivi^ tOrissal and MahiTaltha (MaharashtraK 
holding religious contests with scholars. He is said to have 
died in a Jungle in Orissa. Dinniga is credited with the 
authorship of about a hundred treatises on logic. Most of 
ihese arc still preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translations 
and have been mentioned by Bunyiu Nanjio in his famous 
Catalogue. l-tsing says that Dinnaga's treatises on logic 
were read as text-books at the lime of his visit to India, 
Among the most important works of Oinnaga are the 
Pramui^a-samuccfiya, his greatest work, the Nyayii-pravesa, 
the Hetucakra-damaru, the Pramana-s|iiira-nyayaprdve&i, the 
AUimbana-pariku and several others, all written in a terse 
and difficult style. In his works Dinnuga criticized some of 
the theories propounded by Vatsyayans in his Nyaya-tahasya. 
It was as a defence of VAtsyayana's position that UdyoUikara 
later wrote ihe Nyaya-vurtika. Dinnaga is thus an impor¬ 
tant fink between the Buddhist amJ the orthodox Nyaya sys- 
lerm of India. 

DhamtakTrli, who was born in a village named Tirumalai 
in the Cofa country, was a successor of Dinnaga and u logi¬ 
cian of unsurpassed genius. Dr. Sicherbulsky rightly regards 
him as the Rant of India. Even his Brahmanical adver 
saries have acknowledged the superiority of his reasoning 
powers. Dharmakirti lived in the seventh century. He 
studied logic from T^varusena who was among Dinnaga''s 
pupils. Later, he went to NalanJa and became a disciple of 
Dharmupala who was at that time the 5angha-,slhavira of the 
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Mahavihara and a prominent teacher of ihc Vijnanavada 
schooL DharmakTrirs fame as a subtle philosophical thinker 
and dialectician vt-as till recently shroud^ in obscurity. 
Rahul Sankrityayan has done signal service not only to 
Buddhism but to Indian logic by discovering in Tibet the 
original Sanskrit version of the Pramana'Vartifca. the ftiagntm 
opus of Dharmakfrli.' The other important works written 
by Dharmakirii arc the Pramanu-vinlscaya. the Nyaya-bindn, 
the Sam band ha-pa rlk^, the Heiu-bindu. the Vijdanyaya 
and the Saminanutra-siddhi. All these works deal 
generally with the Buddhist theory of knowledge and dis¬ 
play great erudition and subtle thinking. Dharmakiiti's 
writings mark the highest summit reached in epistemological 
speculation by later Buddhism. They have also a place in 
the general development of Nyaya-^astra in India. Jn fact, 
it was through the incentive provided by Dharmakirtl that 
Vacaspati Mi^ra in the ninth century came forward to write 
his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tikS in defence of the writer of the 
Nysya-vartika whom Dharmakirti attacked in hts writings. 

B, In Tfbet 

— _ j- _ t 

Acfjryti Dipahkofft Srijilana 

Acarya Dtpaiikar Srijhana's name stands foremost among 
(he Indians who had worked selflessly to bring Tibet and India 
closer together culturally. In Tibet his fame is only next 
to that of the Buddha and Pudmasambhava. Undoubtedly, 
of ail the Indian scholars who went to Tibet from India, 
the greatest were Acarya ^nbraksita and his disciple. 
Acarya Kamala.fila. Acarya Dipankaia, too, was a great 
scholar and he stands higher than the other two in making 
available priceless Sanskrit works in Tibetan, ft is interest¬ 
ing to note that with a few exceptions, all Indian names are 
known to Tibetans in translated forms. Thus DTpahkara 
Mijfiana is known in Tibet as Dpal-rrtar-med-mdsa Yc-^ 
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and Santaraksila as Shi-Va^Thha Ttw Tibetans also ^11 
Aciirya Dipaiikara Jo-Vo-rJis Pal Oan Ati^ (Svami 
Ati$aya> or merely Atila. 

Aciirya pTpankara's father was king Kalyas Srs. and 
his mother StT Prabhavatl He was bom in the ‘water-man- 
horse’ year (j.f.. the year of Manmath, Vikram era 10J9, 
982 A.D,> in Sahor In eastern India. Not far from ihc 
Kalyana ^rf palace where DTpankara was born, was the 
Vikrama-vihSra, which was also called the Vikramalila^ 
Vihiira. There has been useless controversy as to whether 
Dtpahkara w'as bom in Bengal or in Bihar. Authoritative 
Tibetan sources leave us in no doubt that he was bom in 
Bhagalpur. 

The parents of olpankara were intimately connected with 
the Vikrama^Ilii Vihara which was widely known through¬ 
out the Buddhist world in those days. According to tradi¬ 
tion. at his birth, his parents went to this vihara for worship 
and look him with them in a procession of 500 chariots. 
The King had three sons—Padmagarbha. Candragarbha and 
Srlgarbha. The second, Candragarbha, became famous as 
Dipankara Srijnana when he took the Order. 

As was customary for (he children of the nobility at that 
time, the astrologers predicted many wonderful things about 
Candragarbha when he was bom. He was an inteUigent 
child and was sent to school at the age of three. By the 
age of eleven, he had mastered the three R’s and had 
become a grammarian. However, since Prince Candragarbha 
was not the eldest son of the king, he was not destined for 
the throne. 

In those days higher education was provided only at the 
viharas Fortunately, the world-famous Vikramaiiia Mahi- 
vihara was not far from his father’s capital, but Nalanda 
was still held in great esteem. The prince white roaming 
one day went by chance to a nearby jungie. There he mm 
Acarya Jitari' who lived in a cottage. 
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lUari was renowned os a grammanan and erudite schoJar 
“Who are you?" he asked the prince. “I am the son of 
the master of the land”, replied Candragarbha. 

Jitart thought that this answer showed pride. “We 
neither have any master nor any slave. If you are the ruler 
of the land, then go away”, he answered. 

This was the age of the eighty-four Siddhas. and Titopa 
and Naropa were still alive. Although Jiiuri was not 
counted among these eighty-four, the prince knew that, not¬ 
withstanding his great scholarship, he had forsaken the world. 
Very huinbly he lotd him that he wanted to renounce the 
world. 

At this. Jitari advised him to go to Nalanda, as he 
thought that if the prince was ordained too close to his 
father's capital it would be dt^ult for him to overcome pride. 

No one, however, was allowed to become a Buddhist monk 
without the consent of his parents. Candragarbha did not 
find it easy to persuade his father and mother to share his 
desire. Finally, when he was permitted to go to Nalanda 
with a few attendants, the King of Nalanda expressed sur¬ 
prise, "How b it that you have come here, although you 
have the mahavihara of Vikranta^la in your neighbour¬ 
hood ?” he asked. 

The prince spoke to him of the greatness of the Nalanda. 
At this, the King relented and recommended him for resi¬ 
dence at the Nalanda Vihara. Accordingly, the prince 
reported himself to the head of the vihara. Bhiksu 
Bodhibhudra. As one could be initialed as a hhi k ^ n only at 
the age of twenty, the prince had perforce to wait for nearly 
nine years. Meanwhile, however, AeSryu Bodhibhadra ini- 
liaied him into the life of a snimanu tnovicei. made him 
wear suirmn-coloured clothes and called him Dipuhkafa 
Srijnana. In Buddhist lore. Dipahkara is a highly revered 
name, bet.'ausc ii was the name of a Buddha who came long 
before Sakyamuni. the historical Buddha Srijmnj was 
added io_his name as he was cxpecled to become a scholar. 

Mattri Gupta, the guru ol Bodhibhadra. was living then, 
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He had abandoned the path of scholarship and taken to the 
ways of the Siddhas. Consequently, he was called Mattrlpa 
Advayavajra or Avadhiltipada. Bodhtbhadra once took 
his young disci pie to AvadhQtipada who lived at Rajagrha, 
and prevailed upon him: to accept Dipahkara as a disciple. 
The guru agreed and the twelve year old Dipahkara stayed 
with him until he was eighteen. In this period, he made a 
thorough study of the scriptures. 

As the cult of the mantras and the Siddhas was domin¬ 
ant in those days, he had of necessity to study these subjects. 
And who could be a better gum for these than Naropa 
iNa^ttpada or Narottamapuda)? Naropd was a Siddha. but 
he was also a great scholar. The Nalanda and ^kramaiili 
mahaviharas were great centres of learning, and prospective 
pupils had to pass many difBcuh examinations before they 
were allowed to enter these universities. At every gate of 
Vikrama£ila there used to live an erudite scholar. K^ropa 
was in charge of the northern gate. From Rijagrha. 
Dipankara went 10 him. and remained with him for eleven 
years. Besides oTpahkara, Niropa bad many other ^ dis¬ 
ciples. such as Prajflarakfita. Kanakairi and Manaka^ri, all 
of whom distinguished themselves as great scholars in later 
years. Pupils came even from foreign lands to study at the 
feet of Naropa. This is evident from the fact that the most 
famous Siddha of Tibet (the great poet Mila Repa's guru. 
Marpa) was also a disciple of Naropa. 

Dipankara completed his studies at Vikramaiila, but his 
thirst for knowledge was not quenched. The chief bhiksu 
of Vajrisana MahavihSra at Bodh Gaya was renowned for 
his learning. He was known as Vajrusanipada iDorje 
danpa>. although this was not his real name. DTpankara 
went to the Mati Vihara in VajrSsana and became the disr 
ciple of Mahavinayadhara Silaraksita, the great Vinaya- 
pltaka scholar He studied the Vinaya-pi^ka with him for 
two years. ^Thus. by the time he reached the age of 31, 
Dipankara StTjdana had already become a master of the three 
Fitakas and the Tuntras. and an all-round scholar. 
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Ai that lime Acaryu Dhurmjpala of Suvjnict-ifvipu 
linodem Sumatni) wjj* famous for his scholarship through¬ 
out the Buddhist world. Indians in Thai age did not suffer 
from the complex of having a monopoly of great learning. 
In fact, one of the eighty-four Siddhas, Ratniiltarafanii. who 
had earned the title of Kafikiila-sarvajna, omniscient of the 
Kali Age. was a disciple of Acarya Dharmapiila. Jhana.^rT 
Mitra, the great expoi^nt of dialectics, and Rainaklnt had 
also sat at the feet of Acarya Dharmapab. Dipahkara had 
met these scholars at Vikrama&ilu and had probably learnt 
a good deal from the disciples of Acarya Dhumiupab. 
His Wtirtdertust, however, was not satisfied. From Bodh 
Gaya he went to the seacoast, perhaps to Tumraliptl, the 
present Tamtuk in the Midnap^ur district of West BengaL !n 
the Tibetan biographies of Dipahkara Srljhana, there is no 
other mention of his travels, bat it is certain that he must 
have visited Samaih i^sipatanf, Srjvastt, Kusiniirii and other 
holy places before he set sail for Sumatra. VijayupaUt 
(960—1040 A.04 was the king of Magadha in (hose days. 
This was the time when Mahmud Ghaznavi i997—lOJO A.D.) 
invaded India and pitmdered Kanauj, Mathura, Bunaras and 
Kalanjar. In his last invasion in 1023 A.D., Somnath was 
laid waste. Dipankara had started on hU voyage only ten 
years earlier. 

Dipahkara travelled for fourteen months and during 
this period he might have visited Burma and Malaya also. 
No vestige of the Buddhist religion is left in Sumatra now 
except for the ruins of some old viharas. but when DTpahkara 
went there, it was famous for Buddhist learning. Et was 
usual for foreign monks on their way to India to stay in 
Sumatra for some time to acquire prolicicncy in Sanskrit. 
This is known from the accounts left by Chinese pilgrims 
four centuries earlier. 

At Jirsi, Dipahkara lived quietly by hincself and many 
monks came to sec him. Then he went to Acarya 
DhurmupTila and remained with him for twelve years, 
studying the books he already knew. Of these, the Abhi- 
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samayulankyra by Asiingn and the Bodhicaryavaii^rj by 
Santideva are stili) exiant. Oipahkara was also initiated 
in the iTiysiorios of the Tantras and other scriptures. In 
those days it was customary for a scholar to stay with a 
great raasicr for a long period to sttwly the great works 
methodically. Even in our own age scholars sometimes 
spend something like twelve years to read only eight to ten 
pages of the Tatvacintamani by Gangesh Upldhyaya. 

At the age of forty-four. Dtpahkara SrijnEna left Sumatra 
and returned to Vikramasila. By virtue of his extraordi¬ 
nary learning and ability, he became the chief among the 51 
scholars and (he leader^ of 108 temples in the vihara. 
Siddha BhutakotJpuda Sianiipada and Avadhiilipada were 
all responsible for what he became eventually. Avadhuti- 
pada was the disciple of Siddha pamrupa and was the grand 
disciple of the great Siddha poet. Kanhapii. Jalandharapa. 
the guru of Kanhapd, was one of the most imporiam among 
the eighty-four Siddhas. Dipankara was thus not only a 
great scholar, but also well versed in the mysteries of the 
Siddha cult. 

At that time Nalanda. Uddantapurj (Bihar ShariD, 
Vajrasana and Vikramasila were the four greatest viharas of 
India. Of these, Vikramasila was the most important and 
had an interesting origin. The great king Dharmapala of the 
Pala dynasty, while on a visit to these parts, was greatly 
attracted by the sight of a b^uiiful hillock on the banks of 
the Ganga and decided to found a vihiira at the place. 
The vihira. which thus came to be built at the end of 8(h 
century A.D., grew into a great seat of learning two and a 
half centuries later. The number of students who came from 
foreign parts to study here was greater than at Nalanda 
Among the teachers who taught at Vikiamasild were 108 
scholars, eight famous savants, and the ^eat scholar 
Ratniikara^nti who was the head □f_(he vihira. ^nii- 
bhadra. Maitripa (AvadhutipOI. Pombzpa Sthavirabhadra, 
Smrtyakara-Siddha ta Kashmiri) and Dipankara Srijhana 
were among the eight great pandits. 
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There was a beauliful temple of Bodhisativa Avalukitei* 
vara at the ceninc of the vihani, besides the tifiy'Lhrce bi^ 
and small temples in the compound. Amon^ the jjods and 
goddesses worshipped in these temples, there were some 
beautiful Tantric icons. The oth^ three vihanis also be¬ 
longed to the _ kingdom of the Palas. who had special tics 
with Vikrimasila. The eighty-four Siddhas lived during 
the Pa la regime (765—t2G0 A.D.i and most of them were 
connected with Viknimasila tti one way or another. Ac 
cording to Tibetan writers, the Tanirics of Vtknitnaslia hud 
pul the Turks to night many times by magic spclU. but 
history has a different story to tell. 

^ In the middle of the 9th century A,D.. the Tibetan Prince. 
Ni-Ma-Gon. moved to the west and founded a new kingdom. 
At his death it was divided into three, and a part given to 
one of hLs sons. Ldc-Chug-gon. This king showed so much 
^eaJ for Buddhism that Cakrusena. another son. became a 
Buddhist monk and assumed the name Jhanuprabha. 

it must be remembered that Buddhism came to Tibet 
ut a lime w'hen India was entering ihc age of Tantrism. 
In fuel by Jnanuprabhu's time, Tantrism hud devoured all 
the religions of India. Jn spite of this. Jnanaprabha himself 
w"js not ultructed to Tantrism. On the contrary, be wrote 
a botrk against it. The Tantrics of Tibet believe that the 
royal ascetic went to hell for writing this book. 

ihiTnaprabhu was the eldest son of the king of Guge 
iShen-shungi and had become bhlksu. He had read the 
scriptures, was a rationalist, and had inheiited from his 
forcfalheis a great faiih in Buddhism. 

He realized, however, that the task of combating the 
evil^ of Tantrism was so stupendous that his single-handed 
efforts would not suffice. He therefore selected 2J intelli- 
genl Tibetan youths, educated them for ten years in the 
country, and then sent them to Kashmir for higher studies. 
None of these, however, could stand the rigours of Kashmir’s 
difnaie. and all of them died except Ratnabhadnt iRinChhen- 
Zsng-Fot and Suprajfia (Legs-Pahi-Sbes-Rab). 
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Rainabhadrj: iii contiiderod to be the greutesl trani^Litcr 
lit Tibet. When he returned at (he end of his studies. 
I>evuguru Jiianaprubha ViOi naturuIty delighted, but the work 
of reform for which he huj striven so hard v/ai too large an 
underUiking for an individual. He cume to the concltislon 
that since the students from Tibet found it very difficult to 
stand the climate of India, it would be better if some 
scholar were to come from India and work in Tibet. 

Students from western Tibet used to come to the Indian 
mahuviharus for study. Jiianaprabha came to learn from 
them that there was a great scholar called Dipankara 
Srijnana in the Vikramasita mahaviharj. Accordingly, he 
sent a party, properly equipped for the long Journey, to 
Vikramastia to invUe Dipaiikara to Tibet. The mission 
failed, however, for the party could not prevail upon the 
master to undertake a journey to Tibet. 

Jnanaprabha was not one to be daunted by failure. He 
decided to send another party, but funds were lacking, so he 
went to the Car tog Province to collect gold. This probably 
refers to a place named Gariog. which was situated to the 
north of the Manasaruvar lake and had a gold mine. It is 
recorded that the king of Canog put him under arrest and 
held him up for a big ransom. When the news of Jnanaprtt- 
bha's arrest reached his son, Bodhipnibha (Byang Chub Odt, 
he thought that he bad collected enough money to effect his 
release. The amount, however, proved inadequate, but 
before he could go back to obtain more money, he went to sec 
his father in prison. “My son.” said Jninapnbha. “you 
know 1 am grown old. Even if I do not die immedUiiely. I 
am likely to do so within the neAt ten years. So. if you 
squander money on me, we shall not be able to send for u 
scholar from India. How splendid it would be if I were to 
die for the sake of the great cause and you could send all 
the gold to India to fetch the scholar! Moreover, it is not 
certain that the king will release me even after he has receiv¬ 
ed the stipulated amount of gold. So, my son, instead of 
worrying about me, you had better send an emissary to 
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AiJ:^. I am sure he will agree to come lo the ccunli> of 
the Bhobi mbeti, ciipecially when he hears about my present 
plight, for he will take pity oa us. If for some reason he can* 
not come, then you should send for some other scholar who 
has worked under him." Thus Devaguru pul his hand on 
his son and blessed him a.s he took leave of him for the 
last lirac. 

At that time, h was customary to call alt royal monks 
Devaguru iLha fila^mak Devaguru Bodhiprabha began to 
look for people who would act as emissaries for the mission 
eniTustcd lo him by his father. The Upasaka Gun-Than^P^ 
had been to India and lived there for two years. Devaguru 
secured hLs services for this work. Cun Than persuaded 
Bhiksit C.huI-Khrims'‘Gyal*Va iSilaJaya or Jayasiiak an in* 
habitant of NagChoho, and some other people to accompany 
fiim, In all, some ten people reached Vikramaslta by way 
of Nepal. The beloved disciple of Dlpahkara Srijhana wrote 
in the Gurugunadhurmnkara, the biography of his teacher. 

I hat when these ten men reached the banks of the Ganga, 
ihe sun had already set. The boatman whose boat was al¬ 
ready full said that he would come buck to lake them across 
the river, fiui as it was gelling late, the Tibetan travellers 
began to have doubts about his return. They suspected foul 
play, so they concealed the gold in the sand and were pre¬ 
paring to spend the night there when the boatman returned. 

The travellers said, "We thought you would not return,” 
"How could I leave you on the banks of the river and thus 
break the royal law?" the boairrtan replied. 

By the time the boatman took them across the river, 
the gates hud closed' so he advised the travellers to spend 
■he night in the inn outside the western gate. "When the 
gate opens in the morning, you may go in", be added 

Just above the gate, (here lived a bhiksu called Tson Sen 
(Vikramasingh), who heard the travellere talking in his 
mother tongue. Naturally, his curiosity was aroused and he 
enquired about the newcomers, Vikramasingh came from 
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Gya, ihe Iasi Ladulih vjl!ajje on ihe way to Ku|g. whith is 
no longer inhabited. 

When Vikramasiingh was loW about the objccl of their 
visit, he advised ihetn not to say outright that they had 
vome to take AUsa to TibeL He told them to say that they 
had come to study, otherwise they could not hope to succeed 
in their mission. He also promised to take them to Alisa 
at a suitable time. 

A few days after their arnvat. a congregation ot 
scholars met at Vikramasila. Vlkramasingh took bis i;om- 
patriots there ami they were able to see the scholars, especial^ 
ly Ratnakirtt. Talhagaiuraksita. Sumatikirli, Vairocanaraksita 
and Kunakasri, who worked under Atisa. They also saw 
for themselves the high esteem in which Aii^d was held. 

After a few days. Vikramasiiigh look his countrymen to 
meet the master. They saluted Aii,sa. placed the gold be¬ 
fore him. and told him the tragic story of the death of the 
loyal ascetic. Jhanaprabhu. in prison. 

Dipahkara was much moved ami he said, "There is no 
doubt that Jnanaprahha was a Bodhisaltva. the Buddha to 
be. because he had sacrificed himself for the Dharma. I wilt 
fullit his desire, but you mu.si realise ihai the heavy res¬ 
ponsibility for lOh temples rests on my shoulders. I have, 
moreover, many other duties to aiientl to. It will take me 
eighteen months to be relieved of these duties. Then only 
shall I be able to go to Tibet. In the mean time you must 
keep this gold." 

The Tibetan travellers showed the utmost satisfaetton at 
these words of Atisa and settled down there, ostensibly to 
study. Aii^ also begun to make preparations for his 
departure. At this time tl030 A,DJ he was 57-5K years old, 
but his age did not stand in the way of his resolution. At 
the opportune moment, Dipahkaru informed Rainakara^nli, 
the Chief Abbot of the mahavihitra, about his imeniions. 
Rainukara was reluctant to let Mm go anti said to Cun Than 
Pa and his friends. "My Tibetan friends, you say that you 
have come here to study, but have you not realty come to 
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Like Alisa away? At present Atiia b the eye of India. 
Are you not aware that the Turks are knocking at the 
western gates of the couniry? If Atisa were to leave at 
this juncture, then the sun of the Dhartna preached by ihe 
Lord will set." 

Ten years earlier, in 1029 A.D., Mahmud had passed 
away, but the Patijab was still under Ghazni domination. 
Buddhism had almost disappeared from Central Asia with the 
impact of Islam. Mahmud's son, Masud (t030—1040 A.D.J. 
was all the time poised to invade Kanauj. Jr the course 
of the bloody wars in Central Asia, hundreds ol Bud¬ 
dhist viharas had been ruined. Thousands of bhiksus had 
come to India as refugees and found shelter in the 
viharas of India. Thousands of homeless men and women 
wandered all over the country. 

At last, the Chief of the mahavihara allowed Atira to go 
to Tibet. Ati^ sent for the gold, a quarter of which he 
gave to the pandits, a quarter for worship In Vajrasana 
at Bodh Gaya, a quarter to RatnakaraiantipSda and the rest 
to the king for various religious works. Then he sent some 
of the Tibetans with his own men to Nepal, and with the 
interpreter, Vikrama of Oaya, and some other mcu. altogether 
twelve people. Ali&i set out for Bodh Gaya. Before leav¬ 
ing India, he fell the need to see once more the place where 
Siddhjrtha GuuUima had become the Buddha. 

Atlsa visited Vajrjsana a;.d many other holy places. 
Then along with the scholars, K^iligarbha and 19 others, 
he reached a small vihara on the fronder of India. J^m 
ton-p8 writes, “at the time the mastek left India. Buddhism 
was, as it were, at its lowest ebb.” Near the frontier, Atiia 
found three helpless puppies. He took pity on them, took 
them in his lap and fondled them. It is said that even today 
the race of those puppies is to be found in Dan (Tibet). 

Having crossed the border. AtiSa and hts party entered 
Nepal and arrived at the capital in due course. At this 
time. King Jayakamadeva of the Thakuri Dynasty was pro* 
bably the ruler of the country. He ^wed them the utmost 
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Tcspeci and aiktd them to slay in Nepal. Ati£a could not 
refuse his request and lived there For one year. During this 
period he initiated one of the princes of the royal blood into 
the Order, 

It is from Nepal that the master wrote a letter to King 
Nayapola ti040—5S A.D.) of the Pitta dynasty. The tetter 
is available in its Tibetan translation in the Tanjur Colleo* 
tion.' Similar Jeiiers written by the Buddhist masters from 
India are preserved In their Tibetan translations.' 

Leaving Nepal behind, the master and his party reached 
the Thun vihara, but meanwhile Vikiamasingh, the imerpre- 
ter. had fallen ill. He did not recover in spite of all the 
medical care bestowed on him. Ati^ was greatly distressed 
and lost all hope of ever reaching Tibet. "With the inter¬ 
preter dead, it is useless for me to go to Tibet", he said. 

However, there were other intcipncfcrs. such as Juyusila, 
who consoled him. As he entered the kingdom of Guge. 
the men sent by the royal ascetic Bodhiprabha were already 
there to welcome him. Everywhere arrangements were made 
to make the stay of the master and his retinue com¬ 
fortable. The people vied with one another in doing honour 
to him. Before reaching Tho-tin. the capital of Mfuh Ris 
in the Manasarovar region, in the year 'watcr-maibhorse* 
tGitra-bhunu, 1042 A.D.). the king came to receive him 
reverentially and took him to the Tho-lin vihura. This 
vihara had been built by the late king Jhiinaprubha. The 
master stayed in this vihara for nine months and preuched 
the Ohamta. Here he translated many books and wrote his 
famous work, the Bodhipatha-pradipa. The Tibetan transla¬ 
tion of this book is still extant. Ati^ lived in the MAna- 
sarovur province for three years. Then he went to Puran 
(Spu RansI to the east of Manasaiovar in the year 'tree-man- 
monkey' {1044 A-D.)- It was here that his very dear and'- 
devoted disciple. pom-Ton-Pa, met his preceptor. He 
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followed him everywhere like a shadow uniil the day he diet! 
m 1054 A D. He wfote a biography of his guru, which 
is called (he Gurugunadharmakara. 

From far and near, people came (o listen to the great 
scholar who was always on the move and was honoured 
everywhere. Hij knowledge of the Tibetan language was 

il 

the difference between the words for ‘pebble* and 'stone slab*. 
Truly speaking. AttSa had little time to spare for the Tibetan 
anguage. Besides travelling, he had to write books and 
tran^aie or review many important Sanskrit books. His 
insufficient knowledge of the language of the country, how- 
ever, no obstacle to Atisa. for he always had a oom- 

Ratnabhadra. 

who had been sent by Jnanaprabha to Kashmir, had re¬ 
turned as a great scholar of Sanskrit. He was at first not in 
a mood to receive the Indian scholar property. Gradually, 
however, he was so greatly impressed by his scholarship and 
his kind behaviour that he became one of his staunchest 
^otecs and assisted him In translating many important 

Diinng latter part of his long stay of thirteen years 
Ml Tibet. AtiSa spent three years in mlsTah Ris, four 
y^rs m mtddle Tibet and sU years in Ne Than. ’ He went to 

boar (1047 A.D.), This was the first vihara founded by the 
Indian ma^er Santaraksita in Tibet during the regime of 
bmperor Khn'-Sron-ldesbtsan (755—80 A,DJ and it was 
here tlat -nbeians were initiated for the first time as bhiksus. 

any Sanskrit books were also translated here. The library 
at this vihara was so rich that the master was surprised to 
find certain books that were not to be found in the viharas 
of India, Unfortunately, this vihara was later reduced to 
ashes, although it was rebuilt in the first half of the ]3ih 
century by the interpreter, Vaira^ri (Dorje Dpalj. D^jankafa 
is remembered in alt the places he visited even to this day, 
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He Stayed in Ycr-Va in the year ‘iron-man-tiger’ tlOSO A.D.K 
This place lies to the north-east of Lhasa, a day's journey 
from Lhasa. It is here, in 105 f A,D„ that he wrote his com¬ 
mentary on the Kijiacakra. Half a day's journey to the 
south of Lhasa, there is a place called i7e Than, the last 
place where Atisa Jived. Here, in the year 'tree-man-horsc' 
tl054 A-D.P. on the ISih day of the Sth lunar month, this 
great savant passed away at the age of seventy-thiee. , 

C. In China 


Kumarafh'Q 

Kumarajiva^ (transliterated from the Chin^ Ciu-mo-Io- 
shi) was born of an Indian father and a Kuchean mother His 
father. Kumarayana. came from an illustrious family but for 
some reason left the country a ad after an arduous journey 
across the Pamirs arrived in Kuct. Here Jlva, a princess 
of the royal ^mlly of Kuci, fell in love with him and ulti¬ 
mately married him. Kumiirajiva was born of this union at 
iCara-shahr Soon afterwards. Jiva was converted to Bud¬ 
dhism and became a nun. Kumarajiva began his education 
in Kuci but when he was nine years old his mother 
took him to Kashmir to give him a thorough grounding in 
Buddhist literature and philosophy. 

His teacher in Kashmir was Bandhudatm who was later 
to be converted to the MahiySna faith through the discourses 
of his one-time pupil. In a few* years Kumiirajrva acquired 
great proficiency in all branches of Buddhist learning, and at 
last returned to Kuci with his mother. On the way he visited 
several centres of Buddhist sLudies in Central Asia. 

It is said that on their way back to Kuci, mother and son 
met an Arhat who prophesied that if Jiva carefully guarded 
her son against the temptations of youth and if he remained 
blameless till his thirty-fifth year, he would one day be able 
to propagate the doctrine of the Buddha among the common 
people and thus bring them salvation. 

I. 344-4 ia.A.D. 
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Kumantjivt) iicqurfcd >ui'h cniiiiencf as ii sctii'^br Ihui he 
iillrucicd lo himself BudJhiytf; frimi Khnem. Ku^h^r. 
Y:irkand* and oiher pans of Eastern Turkestari- 

WhiJe on a visit to Kashjjar in 355 A D,. Kiimarajtva *as 
mtroduLvd by SDryiisoma in the Mahayana din trine and 
made a special study of The Madhyamika troaliscsL 
Vimalaksa. a Buddhist monk of Kashmir, who had travelled 
to China by the Central Asian route early in the 5ih century, 
also instructed Kumarajiva in the Sarvjistivnda Vinaya and 
Suhivcquenily coJlaboraied with him in the work of traflsla- 
lion for vv'hk’fi Kumarujiva is famous. 

Mot lony after his return from Kashmir, a Chinese 
expedilionary force was led apinst Kuei Ky Lii Kuan^ on 
account of a rupture in the pt^liiicid rebiions of the two 
countries. Kumarajiva was brought in 401 A.D. as a captive 
to China, where he was already known. Scholars from all 
parts of the country came to visit him and many .stayed 
behind as disciples. 

Chinese Chronicles record that, in the year 405 A.D.. the 
kine rtf the Tsin dynasly showed {treat respect to KumBraliva. 
During the latter's nine years at Changan. he organized a 
translation bureau to which more than eight hundred priests 
and scholars were attached. It is said that the king, himself 
an ardent disciple of the new religion, held the original 
texts in his hand as the work of translation proceeded and 
that during that time more than three hundred volumes were 
prepared under the supervision of Kumanijlva. Until he 
died, in 413 A.D.. he continued to devote his missionary 
zeal and the knowledge he had gained to the propagation of 
Buddhism, with the result that a large number of Buddhist 
momcslcries were established jn North China. Nine-tenths 
of the ordinary people arc said to have been converticd to 
the faith of the great Imitan genius. One of the reasons why 
Kumarajiva and the faith he expounded were held in high 
esteem in China was probably the fact that Buddhism enjoyed 
the patronage of the Imperial House. 

KumUrajiva is traditionally regarded as the first teacher 
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of Madhyjmika difcirincs in China and un expounder of 
Cheng-shih-tsung Khe Satyasiddhi school> and also of Nieh- 
p'an-lvung (the Nirvana schooiK 

The work of KumirajTva heralded a new epoch In the 
spread of Buddhism to China. With hU deep knowled^^ of 
Buddhist phtiosophy and its various schools and his command 
of Sun.skrit and Chinese, Kumarapva was able to bring 
greater clarity and distinction lo his translations than the 
earlier missionaries had done. 

Between 402 A.D. and 412 A.D., Kumurajlva ininslated 
numerous works, and wrote u treatise and a number of 
verses in Chinese. More than 3.000 priests became his 
disciples and ten of them subsequently became famous authors 
of Buddhist treatises. 

The following are some of the important texts translated 
by Kumarajiva: 

Ta'C'4u-lun (the Mahaprajfiapar<imita-sustfa). Nanjio's 
Catalogue. No. 1169, 

Ptij-lun ithe Sata-^stral. No. 118&. 

Fo-shwtvo*mHocin (the Sukhavatyumrtu-vyuhal. 
No. 200. 

Miao-fadien-hwa-cin (the SaddharmapunidaTiku-sQtral, 
No. 134, 

Mo-ho-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-cin (the MuhuprajniipiramttS- 
sutrul. No. 3. 

Cin-kun-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-cin (the Vajrachedika Prajha- 
piramila'sQtnil. No. 10. 

When Kuniaritjtva was on his death-bed. he is reported to 
have told his followers to accept his work but not to look 
upitn his life us an Ideal one. "The lotus grows in the miid/‘ 
he said, "love the lotus but not the mud.” 

Kumurajiva is a symbol of the spirit of cultural co¬ 
operation between India and Central Asia and of the efforts 
made by Buddhist scholars to sprcad Indian culture in 
Chinn. 
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Paranuirtha 

Paramartha^ (Po-lo-mo-tho>, also known as Cen-li or 
Cu-na-lo-tho, Tshin-i, and Gunarata. was a iramana of 
Yiu-shan-ni, or Ujjain in western India, which was a great 
centre of Sanskrit scholarship. 

Tt is believed that after Paramariha completed his 
Buddhist education at Ujjain he went to North India and 
probably settled in Pataliputra. About the same time a 
Chinese emperor had sent a mission to Magadha to request 
the king to send a scholar who could teach the gospel of 
the Buddha to China. It Is generally accepted that Para- 
maltha accompanied the Chinese envoys back to China in 
response to this request. He carried with him a large coh 
lection of Buddhist texts and travelled by the sea route, 
arriving in Nanking (Kien-yeh) in 548 A.D. In accordance 
with the desire of the emperor, he began to translate the texts 
he had brought with him and laboured continuously foi* 
nearly ten years. Thereafter he was compelled to wander 
from place to place on account of political upheavals ^ 
China. An attempt made by him to sail to the South Sea 
Islands proved unsuccessful on account of unfavourable 
winds. The last years of his life were spent in solitude and 
retirement and when he died in S69 A.D. at the age of 
seventy-one he had left behind Chinese translations of 
nearly 70 Buddhist treatises. 

Faramarlha. Bodhiruci, and Yuan Chwang were the three 
main representatives of the Vijnana school who translated 
Sanskrit texts into Chinese. 

Paramartha’s career of translating Sanskrit texts can be 
divided into two parts, namely, the period from 548 to 
557 A.D- and that from 557 to 569 A D. During the first 
phase he translated about 10 works, of which six were in 
existence in 730 A.D. In the second period, he worked on 
numerous texts under the patronage of the Han dynasty and 
continued his labours tilt he died in 569 A.D, 

Paramartha established the Sbe-lun-tsung (the Mahayina- 
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sainparigraha-^stra school) in China, This schoo] was based 
upon many Sanskrit texts uanstated by him. the ntost 
important being the Mahayanasamparigraha-jastra, a basic 
text of that school. This school had eminent disciples and 
prevai]^ among Buddhist scholars in China for about 80 
years. However, like other Buddhist schools in China, this 
school, loo, suffer^ from genera] political restrictions, 
the deterioration of temples, and the loss of popular 
support. Besides these conditions, the popularity of the 
Dharznalak^na school established by Yuan Chwang might 
also be considered one of the reasons for the decline of the 
She-lun-tsung (the Mahayanasamparigraha-fastra school). 

Paramartha gready emphasized the necessity of studying 
the Mahay^nasamparigraha-sastra. but Yuan Chwang, in his 
turn, translated the Vidyamatrasiddhi-jastra (Chen-wei-shU 
lun) and laid emphasis upon the necessity for the study of 
selected texts, which consist of six sutras and eleven 
Sastras, and include the Mahayinasamparigraha'iistra. 

Thus the She-lun-tsung (the Mahayanasamparigraha-^iastra 
school) established by Paramartha was absorbed by the 
Dharmalak^na school founded by Yuan Chwang. This 
school was called the New Translation Method while the 
She-lun-tsung founded by Paramartha was known as the Old 
Translation Method. 

In spite of the fact that the She-lun-tsung was absorbed 
by another school, it is a permanent Chinese Buddhist insti¬ 
tution. since the correct understanding of the Vtjiianavada 
philosophy can come only through a comparative study of 
the Dharmalak^na and the Mahayanasamparigraha-sistra 
schools. 

Paramartha*s translation of Sanskrit texts runs into 275 
volumes, of which the most important are as follows: 

1. Fo-shwo-cie-tsie-cin (the Sandhinirmocana-sutra). 
Nanjio, No. 151. 

2. Cin-kan-pau-jo-po-lo-mi-dn (the Vajrachedika 
Prajhaparamita-sulra), No. 10. 
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i. Shc>4a-^ii4uii {the Maha>3[iasanipangraha-£astrB). 
No. mx 

4. Kun'pien-fan-pieh'Iun {the Madhyantavibhaga- 
^stra). No. 1248. 

5. O-phi-ta-mo-kti-sho-shih-luo Uhe Abhidhartna'ko^' 
vyakhya*£astra). No. 1269. 

6. Sho-ta-shan4un'shth (the MahSyiiiiasiitnparigraha- 
§^tra-vyakhyak No. ]t7t(2>. 

7. Luh'Vh-&hU*rh-niin4iao-]iiii (the Vinaya-dvavitpjati- 
prasannurtha-^stnt). No. 1139. 

S. Shi-pa-khuti-lun (the A^lSdaMkaia or the Af|a- 
da^-sOnyati'listra), No. 1187. 

Bf>tlhidharma 

It has been established that Ekxlhidharnia' or Dharmabodhl 
(Ta-ma-phu-thi) was a ^mana in India and that he left India 
for China in 526 A.D. with the special purpose of propagating 
his system of philosophy but the details of his life are not 
dearly known. 

According to historians. Bodhidharma denied canon 
reading, and his system therefore made the Buddhist 
monasteries much less intellectual and much tnore meditative 
than they were ever before. 

When Bodhidharma came to China, he was received with 
the honour due to him. and invited to Nanking by Liang 
Wu-ti. an emperor of southern China. A discussion he is 
believed to have had with the emperor is reproduced here, 
for it makes his doctrine clear: 

The emperor said. "Since my succession to the throne 
I have been incessantly establishing temples and so on. How 
much merit may 1 expect for that good conduct?'* The reply 
came. "none". The emperor asked, "Why none?" 
Bodhidharmu answered. "All these things are merely tnsigni- 
ticant effect! of an imperfect cause. It U the shadow follow¬ 
ing the substance and is without real entity." The emperor 
said. "Then, what is merit in the true sense of the word?*' 

t . Died in fl^Snr S3S A. D. 
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Bodhidhaima replied. “It consists in purity and enlighten¬ 
ment. completeness and depth. Merit as such cannot be 
accumulated by worldly means”. The emperor asked, 
“Which is the most important of the sacred doctrines?” 
Bodbidharma .replied, “Everything is non-substantiality, and 
there is no such thing as 'sacred'," The emperor asked. 
“Who is he that replies to me?” Bodhidharma replied. “I 
myself do not know who he-U!" 

As is clear from this dialogue, the essential core 
of Bodhidharma's doctrine is the philosophy of emptiness 
(sunyatal. and ^Onyata is beyond demonstration of any kind. 
Therefore. Bodhidharma also replied in the negative form. 
When we speak of the Buddhist influence on the life and 
literature of the Chinese people^ we have to keep this 
mystic trend of Bodhidhaimu's philosophy in mind, for 
there is no doubt that it has had a great deal to do with the 
moulding of the spirit of Chinese Buddhism from which 
Japanese Zen Buddhism fContempIattvc Buddhism! has 
been derived with modiflcatioiis to render it suitable to the 
genius of the Japanese people. 

It is sometimes said that the Meditative school of Bodhi¬ 
dharma is not a proper form of Buddhism at all. but a syncre* 
tism of Confucianism. Taoism and Buddhism. Such a sup¬ 
position is not correct, for. as Bodhidharma said, the spirit 
of Buddhism is the spirit of the Meditative school. 

Bodhidharma’s Meditative school naturally underwent 
many chartges as it grew in the Chinese environment. The 
discipline of this school is akin to that of the Franciscan 
Order, and its monastic life still exercises a powerful spiri¬ 
tual influence among the Chinese, and especially among the 
Japanese intelligentsia. 

Bodhidharma himself recognized no sanctity in canon 
reading, and laid stress on meditation, by which alone 
enlightenment should be attained. Therefore, he translated 
no more than one work, the exact date of which is not known. 
That work is Ta-pan-nie-phan-dn-lun (the Mahuparmirvjna- 
sutra-^stml. No. 1206. Bodhidharma had five successors. 
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who led quiet lives like Bodfaidfaarma. and were held m 
high esteem by the emperors of the T’&ng dynasty. 

yuan Chwting 

Yuan Chwang^ was a Chinese ^amana of Lo-yan in 
Ho-nen. who received his ordination at Qien-tu, in 622 
Under the patronage of the Eastern T’sin dynasty (317—42D 
A.D.>, Yuan Chwang became one of the most noteworthy 
scholars in China, both as a writer of historical records (Ta- 
tan-si-yu4i) and as a translator of Sanskrit texts. 

He started on his well-known journey to India in 
629 A.D.. and returned to the capital of Chirm in 645 AD. 
duriitg the Cen-kwan period. He started the work of 
translating shortly afterwards and was employed in this 
pursuit until he died In 664 A.D. in his sixQr-fifth year. 
While he was in India, he had lived in the monostety of 
Nalanda for five years and devoted himself to the study of 
Brahmanical literature and Buddhist canons. The know-> 
ledge and experience thus gained stood him in good stead 
in the course of his work and he translated as many as 75 
treatises into 1.335 fasciculi. 

While he was in India, Yuan Chwang studied the ViJ- 
hanavada philosophy under the guidance of ^itabhadra and 
introduced the Vijnanavada philosophy of Dharmarak^ita. 
Thus, he became the founder of the Dharmatakmna school 
which is based on the Vijdanavada texts and their commen¬ 
taries. 

Yuan Chwang brought with him from India US grains 
of relics taken from the Buddha's seat, a gold statue of the 
Buddha with a transparent pedestal, and other images of 
the Buddha made of silver and carved sandal-wood. He also 
took with him an extensive collection of Sanskrit texts wlncb 
he translated in China. 

The voluminous contribution made by him to Chinese 
literature through translations from Sanskrit texts consists of 
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the following according to Khai-Yuen-iu; 


Ta-Shan-pu (Mahayana) 

416 works 

Shang-tsu-pu (Therarada) 

14 


San-mi-ti-pu (Sammitjyas) 

IS 

ww 

Mi-sha-sc-pu (Mahl§asakas) 

22 

»» 

Kiu-she-pi-ye-pu tKafyapiyas) 

17 

»p- 

Fa-mi'pu (Dharmaguptas) 

42 

vw 

Shwo-i-tsie-yu'pu (Sarvastivadas) ... 

67 

e* 

Ta-shung-pu (Mahlsanghika) 

15 

ft 

Yin-lun iHetusastra) 

36 

TV 

Shen-Iun t^bdai^tra) 

13 

11- 


These works, numbering 6S7. were carried by twenty-two 
horses. Soon after he came back to China, he went to 
Ch’ang-an to translate them. 

Yuan Chwang was also a distinguished litterateur to 
addition to being a translator of unusual merit. When he 
considering the propriety of fotiowing Paramartha*s 
method which sometimes omitted repetitions and made 
certain additions. Yuan Chwang was deterrod by a dream 
and resolved to do a free translation in order to make the 
original meaning clear. Along with his disciples. Yuan 
Chwang followed a method of translation which was a 
departure from that followed by Paiamaitha. Yuan 
Chwang's method of translatidn subsequently came to be 
called the 'New Method’, while that of Paramartha was 
known as the ‘Old Method'. Thus, the academic tendency 
in the translation of Paramartha and his disciples was 
replaced by the freedom of Y uan Chwang and his school. 

Under the patronage of the emperor, the Buddhist acti¬ 
vities of Yuan Chwang and his school flourished satisfactorily, 
but the situation of Buddhism deteriorated considerably 
during the time of the sistfa emperor of the Tang dynasty. 

Early in the eighth century, the Confucianisls started a 
movement to suppress Buddhism. In 714 A.D., Yen Ts’uog 
pronounced the view that Buddhism was pernicious to the 
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couniry, and uNcribed to Buddhism iho »riy lermirtiition of 
those dynasties that had been favourable to it. As a result 
of an edict issued at this time, nearly 12,000 priests and nuns 
were compelled to abandon their vocations and return to the 
lay life. During the reicti of Oucen Wu. there was a ban on 
the writing of sacred books and the building of temples. 

The several hundred years during which the work of trans¬ 
lation progressed in China cun be divided hisloricatly into 
three periods of which the following dales are symbolic; 

1. (i7 A.D., when Buddhism entered China for the 
first time. 

2. 405 A.D.. the age of Kumarajiva. 

3. 646 A.D.. the age of Yuan Chwang. 

According to historians. Yuan Chwang was assisted in 
the work of translation and revision by some Sanskrit 
scholars. It is also said that, at the request of Yuan 
Chwatig, the emperor issued an order that five new monks 
should be received into every monastery. The total number 
of monasteries in the empire at that time was 3,716. 

Of the works translated by Yuan Chwang and his dis¬ 
ciples. the following are the most important: 

I. Ta-pan-jo-po'lo-mt-to-cin: (the MahGprajnSparamita- 
sutral. Nanjio's Catalogue, No, I, 

2: Wei-shi-san-shMun iVidyumalrasiddhi-tridasa’-instra), 
No. 1215- 

3. Ta-shan-chan-yeh-lun ft he Karmasiddhaprakarana- 
Astral. No, 1221, 

4. Wei-shi'rh-sht-tun (the Vidyumiltrasiddhi'^stra). 
No. 1240. 

5. Pien-cun pien-tun (the Madhyantavibhaga»£^tra)^ 
No. 1244. 

6. Sho-ta-shan-lun-pan tthe Mahayunasamparigraha, 
£a&tramQia>. No. 1247. 

7. Ophi-ia-fliD-shun-can-U-lun (the Abhidharma* 
nyayunusara-£astra>. No, 1265, 
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8, Yin-min-nin-can U-lun Uhc HetuvidyB-nyayapm- 
veij-^iitmK No. 1216. 

9. Yin-min-can-li-man-lun-pan iihc Nyayudvamtarka- 
^straV, No. 1224. 

10- Nan-iwan-cin-kun-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-cin <the Vajra- 
chedikapnijniipardmiiir-.sQtraK No. 13, 

Sodhiruci 

Bodhiruci', th« litcrai translation of whose name is Ciao-ai. 
or 'intelligence-loving', was originally called Ta-mo-liu<i. or 
Dharmanici. The lauer name can be tninslated as Fa-hhi. 
literally iaw4ovir!g'. The original name, Dharmaruci. was 
changed to Bodhiruci by order of the empress Wu Tso-lhicn 
—70S A.Dj. Bodhiruci was a snimana of southern 
India who came from a Brahmanu family of Ka^yapa Cotta. 

During the days of the early Tang dynasty, many 
renowned Buddhist monks came to China from Ceylon. India 
and Japan. Bodhiruci was among those foreign Buddhists 
who came lo settle permanently in China, 

According to a Chinese chronicle, Bodhiruci studii^ such 
sciences as astronomy, medicine, gcofiraphy and divinity, 
etc., and became a Buddhist in his twelfth year. 

Yaragho^. a Mahayana thera. recogni2ed his extraordi¬ 
nary abilities and instructed him in Buddhist practices. With¬ 
in a period of only three years, Bodhiruci became well- 
acquainted with the Buddhist Tripitaka. When the emperor 
heard of his activities, he invited him to the capital, where 
Bodhiruci translated, in 693 A.D.. the Fo-shwo-pao-yu-cin 
(the Ratnamegha-suira. Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1511. 

Just before his death, he abstained from all meals, hold¬ 
ing and worshipping Sanskrit texts. When he was about to 
die. he asked his followeis lo leave him. and passed away in 
his solitary room. It is said that Bodbinici was In his 
156th year when be died In 727 A.D.. having devoted his 
entire life to the work of translating Sanskrit texts. 

The regime of the T’ang rulers was bvourablc lo Bud- 
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dhism and such scholars as Yuan Chwaug and BcxHiiruci 
freely transJated many Buddhist texts brought from India. 

In 693—713 A.D.. Bodhirud translated 53 works which 
ran into Ill fasciculi. Of these, 12 were already mussing in 
730 A.D. In [he history of Buddhism in China there were 
two outstanding scholars who were both called BodhirucL. 
One of these worked under the patronage of the Fang 
dynasty while the other was the founder of Ti-Iun-'tsutig (the 
DasabhOmika school) under the Wei dynasty. Although 
the former Bodhiruci was not a founder of any school, be 

was recognized as one of the greatest translators of Buddhist 
texts. 

His most important transktiotis arc: 

1. Shjh-sian-paQ-jo-po]o-nii<in (the PrajflilparaJiiita' 
ardhaiatika). Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 18, 

2. Ta-pao-tsi-cin (the Mahiratnaktita-sQtra), No. 23. 

3. Wu4ian-sheu-ju4ai-hwui (the Amitayu^a-vyOha) 
No, 23(5). 

4. Wau'shu-5h'-ti-phu-nian4iwui (the SamaDtantukha- 
parivarta). No. 23<10K 

5. Yiu-p^li<hwui (the Vinayaviniseaya-Upoli-pari- 
Pfccha), No. 23(24). 

6. Mi.Ii>phu-sa-su-wan.bwui (the Maitreya-pariprccha). 

No. 23(42). J 

TB'Sh.an-clo-kan'ai<u-phu-sa-siu-fihin-fan-cin (the 
Mahiyanavajra * cut^amaijii-bodhisattva-caryh-varga' 
sutra). No. 86. 

8. Fo-shwo-pao-yu-cin (the Ratnamegha-sQtra), No. 
151. 

9. Ta'shan-cie^ye-shan*tin-cin (the sutra of the Maha* 
yana). No. 24). 

10. Wan-shu-sh’-li^pao-tMn tho-lo-ni-cui (the Madju^n- 
ratnagarbhadharani-sutra). No. 44S. 

D. In Japan 

There are 13 prindpal sects of Buddhism in Japan and 
the founder of each is regarded in that country as a great 
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Buddhist monk. An account is given below of the four 
monks who contributed most to the cstafatisfamerit of Japanese 
Buddhism- 

Kuktd 

No other monk has been more popular than KukaP 
among the Japanese nor regarded with greater respect 
throughout the ages- He is even more famous among a 
group of people known as the Kobo Daishi. As a monk of 
the Shingon sect he systematized the doctrine of his sect by 
writing Ju*jtJ-sbin'ron fa treatise on the ten stages of the 
mind), Kcn-mitsuoikyo-ron ia treatise on the distinction 
between Tantric Buddhism and other sects! and other works. 
His contribution to Japanese culture in the field of the arts, 
education, and social welfare was considerable. A poem, 
popular even now, in which the principal doctrine of Bud¬ 
dhism is taught in easy, beautiful Japanc^ and which con¬ 
sists of the forty-seven letters of the Japanese alphabet, 
called Iroba-uta, is al^ attributed to him. He died at 
Kongohuji, the leading monastery of the Shingon sect, but 
his followers think that he merely entered into Nyujo, i.e., 
eternal samadhi. 

Shinran 

Shiran*, the founder of the Jodo-shin sect, is the most 
important personality by whose efforts Buddhism penetrated 
deep into the hearts of the common people of Japan, Quite 
unlike the other Buddhist monks, he lived an ordinary life 
and never called himself a teacher. During the long 90 
years of his life, he spent many years in the country among 
farmers and peasants and found among them a numbw of 
'fellow-devotees’. He wrote in easy Japanese many articles 
which showed his profound devotion to Amitabha Buddha. 
Of these. 'Tannisho’ and ‘Kyo-gyu-shinsho* are the most 
important. 

l. 7t4-a3.'i A.D. 
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Dogen 

Dogen*, the foumler of the Soto Zen secii is known not 
onty for hts stern religious character but also as one of the 
most prominent philosophers of Japan. 

As a monk of Zen Buddhism he cared little for worldly 
honour. He lived a life of strict discipline and devoted him¬ 
self to discovering those mdividiials who were really worthy 
of being the teachers of mankind through Zen meditation. 
Residing at Eiheiji, the leading monastery of the Solo sect, 
which he had founded, he laid down rules of conduct in Zen 
monasteries which were accepted by all followers of Zen 
Buddhism in Japan. He gave regular sermons at Eiheijt to 
bis disciples who collected and published them after his death 
or these sermons, the most important is called *Sho-bo-gen-zo 
ithc Essence of the True Doctrine^, which is considered to be 
one of the most eminent philosophical works in Japan, not 
only by his followers but also by the philosophen of other 
schools. 

Nichiren 

Nichiren® was as eminent a Buddhist monk as he was a 
great patriot. He lived during the period when Japan was 
faced with the danger of invasion by the Mongolian Emperor 
of China. He was convinced that the Buddhism taught in 
the SaddharmapundarTka-suini was the only real one and 
that it alone could save his nation from the danger of foreign 
invasion. His life was a succession of persecutions by the 
Government on account of his vidws. Nevertheless, the 
burning patriotism he preached in his sermons as well as his 
simple doctrine gained for him much sympathy and devotion 
among the Japanese people. The sect founded by him was 
called the Nichiren sect after him, and he was looked upon 
by the followers of the Nichirerf sect as a 'Mahabodhisattva’ 
who saved the nation, 

I, isoo-trju 
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APPENDIX 


List No. 1 

Lwttgrs of /nilwt pnuntd in Ttbaan 


From 

To 

Niiu^ 

TU» 

Tunjar 


Kulfk* 

K^niikm. 

lat oentuiy 

A.D. 

GISA, NVSQ' 


TT^yibhAdm 

(UtevtbHzu) 

Suh^lMtha 

2nd centnry 
A.TK 

GiS2, NbST 

CWodngOifijfl 

it&ti 

8i«ymleklu . 

6th eentiny 
A*D. 

01 as, Kfl 

Jitlpl* 

•1 '■ 

Ti4odli*D- 

InmA. 

lll}i cmlm^ 
A.IX 

Gi39, Kfl SO 

Bodhibhadt* 

(ScEOkira^^ 


GnruMcb* , 

Do. 

Gi i% He 31 

S^iJuu . 

Bukjmaj^nA 

PotrtJeklw . 

Dflt 

01 SO, He SS 

D^MiUcan 

K^ynpila * 

tokhB. 

XJOk 

0)103, Ne 33 


jATsouuln « 

CkiidcaXiJ^ 

l«kh*. 

13tli cautery 
A.D. 

Ot lOa, N* 3A 


Mcwding l« the ToMco Univertity C>iii1t)ew ClB-M). 
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List No, 2 

imppriam workt AtUa iraititattd intc Tibt$<m toith tht 

hdp of Tibnon tnaalators 


Nutw or Book 

Aulhor 

Truuktor 

Ma^hydiiuk&^ntiiKpndjp« 

BhATyA 

Rgym Choci^ Qfu*, Bea 
Qfl (VOcfoxoMingfa) 

HadliyAiiukAlkni«,y«^k|j-Ucl 


(Kftg: Cho) Cbhul^ 
Khiim rCjAt 

Vft (SilnjAyH or imn- 
]«4^}, LhMd. 

M&dhyttfUAkiiifdayii-kirLlci 

VfttL 

M^hyArnufclfthft mnyith* 

BIiavjb 

tXk. 

^vy* 

Do, 

M^dhy&iioAkBl^KnmABhita « 

Atymdmrm 

Da. 


CudnkJrti , , 

Do, 

f * 

l>ip«LAkiii^ 

Bxya Loeluvl HLDd 
Si^jiiyB (jAyikftlU)^ 

^ik|£simii(toAy^hiBammy« 

Suwpadv7pi7a 

DhiimuipilA 

SilAjAyn. 

Bwlhipikt]upndrp4 

Dipa^llAn SlTjflliia 

<Btin.) aG4-VAhi-Bk» 

Bodlupmhii|»f«di^|iaAj Otl 

Ete, 

Opoc 

SSa/Ey* (Jaysilk), 

H«hA*itruBEiiim4yA * , 

Da, 

JAylimfid &Bil (Pft 
Chholk.} Ki MaOra^ 











CHAPTER X 

Chinese Traveilers 


About the seventh century A.D., when Europe was still 
in [he "Dark Ages'* India and China ati intense political 
inieltectual. religious and artistic life. The common bond 
created between them by Buddhism generated a great cur¬ 
rent of humanism which spread from Ceylon to Japan. After 
a thousand years of eventful development. Buddhist mysti¬ 
cism reached its apogee and Indian aesthetics and philosophy 
received fresh inspiration from it. Silabhadra of Nalanda 
and his pupil. Yuan Chwang. the Master of the Law from 
China, represent one aspect, while the outburst of naturalism 
in art at Mamallapuram iMiihabalipuram) may be taken to 
represent another. Both were borne along by a current of 
creative forces of enduring value. China, realizing a new 
unity under strong T"ang rule, was hospitable to new ideas 
and ready to allow its force to be softened by the gentle 
influence of India. Yuan Chwang and I-tsing. only two 
welUknown pilgrims among many, have left records which 
recall much of this \'ast movement in which even Japan had 
a share. The temple of Horyuji, founded by Shotoku 
Taisha at Nara in b07 A.D., still remains the time-honoured 
witness of this transformation Fa-hien. two centuries 
earlier^ was Its precursor^ the earliest Chinese visitor to India 
to leave a record of his travels. 

Fa-hien 

Fa-hitn. the first of the three Chinese pilgrims, has 
recorded his own travels. He practically walked all the 
way from Central China across the Gobi desert, over the 
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Hrndu Kush and right across Northern India to Lhe seaport 
of Tamr^lipii in Bengal. There he embarked for Ceylon 
and returned to China by sea after an adventurous voyage 
marked by seveml hairbreadth e^apes. He bmught back 
with him what he had gone to seek in India—sacred books 
of Buddhism and images of Buddhist deities. 

Fa-hien was distressed at the state of Ihe Buddhist 'dis¬ 
ciplines" in China, and made op hb mind* together with 
several friends* to go lo India and try lo obtain the ‘rules^n 
Starting from Chang-an and travelling by stages they reached 
Ton-huang at the end of the great walk the governor of that 
place gave them ai] that was required to enable them lo cross 
the Gobi desert ‘*ln this desert"', records Fa-hien, "there 
are a great many evil spirits and also hot winds; those who 
encoumer them perish to a man. There are neither birds 
above nor beasts below. Gating on all sides as far m eye 
can reach in order to mark the track* no guidance is to be 
obtained save from the rolting bones of dead men* which 
point the VtiiyJ" 

He notices I he prevalence of Indian culture in the slates 
he vtsiled in Central Asia. In the country of Shan-Shan 
(south of Lop-Nor> there were some four thou^nd priests 
of the Lesser Vehicle and the common people practised the 
religion of India with certain modliicaiions. ""From this 
point travelling westwards, the nations that one passes 
through are all similar in this respect . , . Ai rbe same lime, 
all those who have "left the family' (priests and novices^ 
Study Indian books und the Indian spoken language."' The 
pilgrim spent two months and stinic days in Kara^shahr which 
also had over 4*000 priests of the Lesser Vehicle. 

His ncjit important stage was Khotun, a prosperous and 
happy State with lens of thousands of priesis. mostly of the 
Greater Vehicle. Fa-bien and his CiMiTpanions were lodged 
in the large and comfortable Gomati Vihira by the ruler of 
the country. Discipline in the vihara was pcifeCL ""At the 
stiund of a gong, three ihou^nd priests assemble lo eat. 
When they enter the refecuiry. their demeanour is grave and 
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ceremonious; they sit down in regular order; they all keep 
silence; they make no clatter with their bfiwts, etc.: and they 
do not call out to the attendants to serve more food, but 
only make signs with their hands.” 

While some of his companions advanced to Kashgar, 
Fa*hien and others stayed behind in Khotan for three months 
to be able to witness the impressive procession of images 
in which the priests of the Comati took the first place among 
the fourteen large monasteries (without counting the smaller 
ones) and the king and queen and the Court ladies also took 
parL The procession was like the Car Festival held in a 
large Indian temple to this day. only more gorgeous. “The 
cars are all different; each monastery has a day for its own 
procession, beginning on the first of the fourth moon and 
lasting until the fourteenth when the processions end and 
the king and queen go back to the palace-" 

Seven or eight /i-—a fi is about a third of a mile—to the 
west of the city of Khotan was the king’s New Monastery 
which took eighty years to build, was about 250 feet high 
and commanded the devotion and munificence of the kings 
of six countries. 

After the processions were over, Fa-hkn moved on and 
reached Kashgar after more than two months, in time to 
witness the panca-parisad, ‘the great quinquennial assembly 
held by the king of that country. Such an assembly was 
held in India at a later date by the great Har^ Vardhana 
of Kanauj in the presence of Yuan Chwang. 

The Kashgar assembly must, however, have been much 
smaller. The pious and credulous Fa-hien says of Kashpr. 
’This country has a spittoon which belonged to the Buddha; 
it is made of stone and is of the same colour as his alms bowl 
There is also a relic of the Buddha’s teeth, for which people 
have raised a pagoda.” Many notes on relics and miracle 
can be found throughout the narrative, but we must pass 
them by. stopping to note only the most interesting or sig¬ 
nificant among them. 

A particularly dangerous section of his route along the 
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Bolor-Tagh range and the first crossing of the Indus as des¬ 
cribed by Fa-hien are w'orlh reproducing. “Keeping to the 
range, the party journeyed on in a south-westerly direction 
for fifteen days over a difficult, precipitous, and dangerous 
road, the side of the mountain being like a stone wall ten 
thousand feel in height. On nearing the edge, the eye 
becomes confused; and wishing to advance, the foot finds 
no resting place. Below, there is a river named Indus. The 
men of former times had cut away the rock to make a way 
dovm, and had placed ladders on the side of the rock. There 
arc several hundred rock-stcps in all; and when these and 
the ladders have been negotiated, the river is crossed by a 
suspension bridge of ropes. The two banks of the river 
are somewhat less than eighty paces apart." 

After spending the next summer in retreat in (Jdyiina. 
then a flourishing centre of Buddhism, Fa-hicn marched 
South to Gandhara and Tak^iila. where the Master cut off 
his head for a fellow creature, and records the Buddha's pro- 
phecy that Kaniska would raise a pagoda in Peshawar. 
This pagoda was seen and described at length by Yuan 
Chwang, and its foundations arc believed to have been dis¬ 
covered by archteologists. Fa-hien also writes: “Of all 
the pagodas and temples seen by the pilgrims, not one could 
compare with this in grandeur and dignity, and tradition says 
that of the various pagodas in the inhabited world this one 
lakes the highest rank." 

From Peshawar Fa-hicn proceeded alone to Nagarahura 
(HaddaJ. his companions having left him. That city had a 
shrine containing the Buddha’s skull bone, li was sealed 
with eight seals every night for safety, each in the custody 
of one of the leading men in the city. “Every morning the 
king makes offerings anti worships the relic." Half a yojana 
to the south of the city the pilgrim notes th^ cave inside 
which the Buddha left his shadow. “The kings of the 
variou.s eotintrics round about", he afiirm.s, "have sent skilful 
artists to sketch it, but they have not been able to do so." 
Fa-hien also notes the other sacred spots and relics in the 
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neighbourhood. 

In A^hantstan, which he entered after crossing the Safed 
Koh. [here were three thousand priests belonging to both 
the Greater and Lesser Vehicles; there were the same number 
at Bannu. but all belonging to the Lesser Vehicle- Cross¬ 
ing the Panjab. the pilgrim reached the Mathura country 
after pa.ssing many monasteries where there were nearly ten 
thousand priests. Buddhism was very popular in the 
Mathura region and its priests were honoured by the people 
and the officials of the Court who wailed personally upon 
them at table. “At the end of the meal they spread carpets 
on the ground, and sit down facing the president not ven- 
turning to sit on couches in the presence of priests”—an 
arrangement handed down from the days of the Buddha. 

Then Fa-hien reached the Middle ECingdom, the heart of 
the Gupta Empire. His oft-quoted description of the coun¬ 
try is brief but to the point: “It has a temperate clitnate. 
without frost or snow: and the people are prosperous and 
happy, without registration or official restrictions. Only 
those who till the King’s land have to pay so much on the 
profit they make. Those who want to go away may go; 
those who want to stop may stop. The King in his adminis¬ 
tration has no corporal punishments; criminals are merely 
lined according to the gravity of their offences. Even for 
a second attempt at rebellion the punishment is only the loss 
of the right hand. The men of the King’s body-guard have 
all lixed salaries." In the rest of what he says, however, 
Fa-hien seems to apply to the whole country wlwt he observed 
in the vtharas; for he affirms; “Throughout the country 
no one kills any living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions 
or garlic." Again, “In this country (hey do not keep pigs 
or fowls, there are no dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops 
or distilleries in their market-place.” He takes note parti' 
cularly of the candalas tuntouchables) who lived apart, had 
to announce their presence on the roads in the city or near 
the market by beating a piece of wood, and were the only 
class that went hunting and dealt in flesh. Cowries were 
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used as a medium of exchajige. and charitable endowtnents 
in favour of Buddhist priests were ntimcrous. time-honoured 
and well respected. “Rooms with beds and mattresses, 
food and clothes are provided for resident and traveiliug 
priests without fail, and this is the same in all places.” 

Fa-hicn then visited in succession Sa:6kaiiya {Kapithai; 
Kanyaltubja (Kanauf)—'the city of hump-back maidens'; 
Sha-ki. Saketa or Ayodhya; ^vasti with its shrine of the 
Garden of Gold, a place where many miracles were performed 
and are duly uoticed by the pilgrim: Kapdavastu. the city 
of ^uddhodana. the Buddha’s father—^'chen just like a wilder¬ 
ness, except for priests and some tens of families’; Vaisali 
(Besarh); and the country of Magadha and the city of Pa|ali- 
putra where he saw the marvellous palace of Aioka 'all built 
by spirits’. He has high praise for Magadha, “Of all the 
countries of central India, this has the largest cities and 
towns. Its people are rich and thriving and emulate one 
another in practising charity of heart and duty to one’s 
neighbour. Regularly every year, on the eighth day of the 
second moon, they have a procession of images.” He men¬ 
tions the free hospitals in the cities with much admiration. 
From there he went to Nalanda (BargaonK Rijagrha and 
Gaya—complete waste within its walls’, but surrounded 
by many hallowed spots, all duly noted by Fa-hien; Banaras, 
including the Deer Forest at Samath. where the Buddha 
preached his first sermon, and lastly ICaufambT with its gar¬ 
den of Ghociravana, the Gho^itirama of recent discovery. 
At this point he records what he heard of the Paravata 
monastery in the Deccan: the account is unreliable and not 
easily matched by known facts. 

From Banaras Fa-hien returned to Fatal iputra. What 
be recoids of his efforts to gain written texts of Buddhism 
is interesting. Usually, they were transmitted drally from 
generation to generation, and only at the shrine of the 
Garden of Gold in ^r&vasti in a monastery of the Greater 
Vehicle he 'obtained a copy according to the text accepted 
at the First Great Assembly and practised by priests gene- 
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rally white the Buddha was still alive'—a declaration that 
modem scholars will not be ready to accept Fa-hien spent 
three years ‘learning to write and speak Sanskrit (or Pali) 
and copying out the Disciplines'. He then moved on to 
Tamluk by way of Campa and stayed two years there ‘copy¬ 
ing out sutras and drawing pictures of images’ before 
embarking for Ceylon on his way back to China. 

Sailing tn a big merchant vessel with the first favourable 
monsoon wind, Fa-hien reached Ceylon in fourteen days 
and spent two years there collecting and copying Sanskrit 
texts unknown in China. Early in his stay on the island, 
Fa-hien felt homesick. “He had now been away from his 
own land of Han for many years . . . moreover, those who 
bad travelled with him bad left him—some remaining behind 
in these countries, otben being dead. Now, beholding 
only bis own shadow, he was constantly sad at heart: and 
when suddenly, by the side of this jade image (of the Buddha 
of Abhayagid vihfira of Anuradhapura), he saw a merchant 
make offering of a white silk &n from China, his feelings 
overcame him and bis eyes filled with tears." Fa-bien: des- 
dibes the viharas. the Tooth festival, and Mihintale, and gives 
an attractive account of Sirpbalese Buddhism as a whole. 

From Ceylon Fa-hien sailed in another big merchant 
vessel carrying two hundred souls or more; there was a 
smaller vessel also in tow. After sailing for two days the 
ship encountered a violent storm which lasted for thirteen 
days: Fa-hien spent his time in prayer fixing his thoughts 
upon Kuan Yin. the Hearer of Prayers, and put his life into 
the hands of the Catholic Church in China. He was also 
afraid that the merchants might throw his books and images 
overboard. But nothing happened; a leak in the vessel was 
discovered near an island and stopped, and Java was 
reached after another storm-tossed voyage of over ninety 
days. Fa-bien stayed in Java for five months or so; there 
he found Brahmanism flourishing ‘while the Faith of the 
Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory conditioii'. Another 
big merchant vessel and an equally troublesome and pro- 
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tractcd voyage brought him to the prefecture of Cfa’ing<bou 
in China where he spent a winter and a summer before going 
south (o the capital. Nanking, where he handed over to the 
ecclesiastics the sutras and the Disciplines he had collected. 

The conclusion of his account is very touching; he says: 
“Fa-hien spent six years in travelling from Ch^ang-an to 
central India; he stayed there for six years, and it took him 
three mme to reach Ch'ing.chou. The countries he passed 
through amounted to rather fewer than thirty. From the 
sandy desert westwards alt the way to India the dignified 
deportment of the priesthood and the good infiuence of the 
Faith were beyond all expression in detail. As, however, 
the ecctesiasdcs at home had had no means of hearing about 
these things, Fa-h^ had given no thought to tais own un¬ 
important life, but came home across the seas, encountering 
still more difficulties artd dangers. Happily, he was accorded 
protection by the divine majesty of the Precious Trinity, and 
was thus preserved in the hour of danger. Therefore, he 
wrote down on bamboo tablets and silk an account of what 
be had been through, destring that the gentle reader should 
share (his information,” 

ytion Chwang 

Bom at Lo-yang In 602. Yuan Chwang amazed his father 
even at the age of eight by his observance of the Confiician 
rites, and it looked as if, like many of his ancestors, he would 
be a famous literary man of the traditional type.- But the 
example of his elder brother who had just become a Buddhist 
monk influenced him, and he also took his vows in the 
monastery of Lo-yang when he was just thirteen. He began 
the study of Indian philosophy and soon mastered its intri¬ 
cacies. About 617 A.D., the end of Sui rule plunged the 
country into disorder from which it did not recover till 
Emperor Tang Tai-tsung established his firm rule after a 
series of brilliant campaigns begun in 618 A.D., the year in 
which Yuan Chwang sought refuge from anarchy in the 
mountains of Spu-ch'uan. In spite of the trouble, however. 
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be soon mastered the Law of Buddhisin and held many 
popular discourses. He thus rapidly qualihed for the first 
place in philosophical debates wherever Sanskrit learning 
prevailed—from the Deccan to Japan, from Turfan to 
Sumatra. The capital of the new dynasty, Cb'ang'On (now 
Si-am-fti), one of the chief centres of Buddhism in the Far 
East, became the centre of his activity from 662 A.D. But 
soon he was struck by the numerous dilTerences among the 
schools and uncertainties in doctrine, and he made a vow 
to travel to the countries of the West and leant the truth 
from the wise men there on the points which were troubling 
his mind. 

But when he applied for permission to leave China, the 
Emperor refused it However, putting his trust in the invisible 
protection of the saints of Buddhism, the intrepid monk per¬ 
sisted in his plan. He was twcnty-sU when he set forth on 
his journey, and handsome and tall, like many Chinese of 
the North. People discouraged him on sundry occasions, 
but were impressed by his calm courage and helped 
him to the best of theJr ability. He (ravelled secretly, hiding 
by day and travelling by night. Mirages and apparitions 
thwarted him often; near one frontier fortress he was shot 
at and narrowly escaped death from an arrow. In spile of 
everything, he crossed the desert all alone with nothing to 
guide him except his own shadow and reached Ha-mi. where 
he received an invitation from the king of Turfan Ithcn 
known as Kao^h'ang). a pious Buddhist. 

Turfan in the central part of the Gobi, to all interns and 
purposes dead to-day. then throbbed with the lively econo¬ 
mic, political and cultural life of a Buddhist population speak¬ 
ing a dialect of Tocharian, Its ruler, Ch'u-Wen-tai 1620— 
40 A.D.), was of Chinese extraction; he was a vassal of the 
Turkish Khan and had relations with T'ai<tsung. His invita¬ 
tion to Yuan Chwang was a command and the pilgrim was 
almost carried off by force to Turfan. A |nous Buddhist, but 
somewhat rough and ready, Ch’u-Wen-tai, although most 
hospitable and respectful to Yuan Chwang, had planned to 
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deiain him pcrsonaUy in his Court bs its ccclesJusticnl head. 
“I insist on keeping you”, he said, “in order to offer you my 
homage, and it would be easier to shift the mountain of 
Pamir than to shake my determination." “It is for the sub¬ 
lime Law that 1 have come." replied Yuan Chwang hcrol- 
cally. “the king will only be able to keep my bones: he has no 
power over my spirit nor my will." He followed this up 
by refusing to touch food for three days: the king became 
alarmed and yielded. The Master of the Law agreed to stay 
a month longer to preach at the Court, and at the end of the 
month the king Jet him go well provided with introductions 
to all the kings on his route, including the Turkish Khan 
whose writ ran to the veiy gates of India. Yuan Chwang 
was no longer an unknown refugee fleeing in secret; but an 
accredited pilgrim with an official standing. He was sump¬ 
tuously i^vided for for the rest of the journey to India. 

From Turfan he proceeded to Kara-shahr. also a Tocha- 
rish-speaking city, which contained some ten monasteries and 
two thousand monks of the Hinayana sect. The people here 
were friendly to Yuan Chwang, but not to his Turfan escort; 
so he spent only one night there and moved on to Kucha 
tSkt. KtichiJ, perhaps the most important town in Central 
Asia at the time and an Indian outpost, but subject to 
Iranian influences also, Its material prosperity and the 
brilliaiKe of its civilization impressed Yuan Chwang, and 
archaeological explorations in the twentieth century have 
enabled scholars to reconstruct many a probable scene in 
which the Master of the Law may have taken part. But 
Kucha was only an oasis in the Gobi, surrO'Unded and coveted 
by the Turko-Mongols, and its ruling classes were forced to 
Femain warriors. The throne of Kucha was still occupied by 
a Tocharian ruler, Suvarna-deva, the son and successor of 
Suvarna-puspa. In his kingdmn there were 5,000 monks to 
whom he gave active protection. He maintained diploma¬ 
tic relations with the T'ang emperor. At Kucha Yuan 
Chwang engaged in religious disputations with Hinayana 
monks who did not take kindly to the Yoga-^stra which 
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Yuan Chwang preferred. But the difference did not tale 
an unfriendly turn, and amiable relations were maintained 
with the old sage Mok^agupta of Kucha during two 
more months that the Master of the Law was forced to spend 
there on account of the weather. When be left, the king 
gave him servants, camels, horses, a whole caravan, and 
accompanied him to the outskirts of the city followed by the 
monks and lay devotees of the town. 

Two days after he had left Kucha, Yuan Chwang encouu- 
tcred roUier bands on the road; and then came the glaciers 
on the slopes of the T'ien-Shan. These he has described pic¬ 
turesquely, anticipating some of the great explorers of recent 
utnes. He worked his way to the region of Issiq-Kul (warm 
lake) where the great Khan of the Western Turks bad 
encamped. This was early in 630 A.D. The Khan was not 
devoid of religious culture and bad leanings towards Bud¬ 
dhism which his predecessors had been taught fifty years 
before by a monk from Gandhi. Jinagupta by name. The 
Khan had established his sway as far as Gandhara, He 
treated Yuan Chwang with great deference, invited him to 
dinner with the Chinese envoys and ambassadors from the 
king of Turfan and provided him with 'pure food’—rice 
cakes, cream, milk, crystallized sugar, honey and raisins. 
At the end of the dinner, the master expounded the principles 
of his faith, and the Khan joyously said that he accepted the 
teaching with the faith. After making an unsuccessful effort 
to dissuade the master from continuing his journey, he gave 
him his official protection for the ioumey to India which 
enabled him easily to cross the passes of the Pamirs and 
Bactria. 

Samarquand. Marakanda of old, was already an ancient 
city in the seventh century. It was the capital of Sogdtana 
and Yuan Chwang's next important halt. It was the termi¬ 
nus of the imravait routes between India and China, and was 
rich in rare and precious merchandise. It wavered between 
Zoroastrianism and Buddhism and the master's visit did much 
to raise the status of Buddhism in this Turko-IraiiiaQ king- 
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dom; he held an a^mbly at which he ordained a number of 
monks and restored the old desecrated monasteries for wor¬ 
ship. From Samarquatid, the pilgrim marched South over 
difficult mountain routes till he reached the 'Cates of Iron*, 
the southern frontier of the Western Turkish Empire, at the 
end of the dehte through which even now passes the caravan 
track between Samarquand and the Oxus. 

South of the Gates of Iron, Yuan Chwang crossed the 
Oxus and entered Bactria. then under the rule of Tardu Shad, 
a son of the great Khan of the Turks, and brother-in-law of 
the king of Turfan, who was also a pious Buddhist 
Bactria probably received its Buddhism very early from the 
missions of A^ka. At time of the master’s arrival, 
there occurred the death of the Turfan princess. Tardu 
Shad look a new queen almost immediately, but she loved 
her stepson more than her husband: sbe poisoned the king 
and put her lover on the throne. The latter was friendly to 
Yuan Chwang and persuaded him to visit Balkh. the caphal 
city, before going South. Balkh and Bactria still bad many 
monasteries, in spite of the ruin wrought by the Huns in the 
hfth and sixth centuries, and though they were all l^nayanist, 
the master was on friendly terms with them and he derived 
much good, he says, from his conversations with one of 
their doctors, Prajhiikara. Then the pilgrim made the most 
difficult crossing of the Hindu Kush and reached Bamiyan, 
a station of primary importance on the road from Central 
Asia to India. Modern archasologists were struck by the 
accuracy of his description of the site, “On the north", he 
says, "it leans against the sleep rock. This country has 
winter corn, but few flowers and fruits. It is suitable for 
cattle breeding and abounds in sheep and horses. The 
climate is very cold. Manners are rough. Clothing is of 
fur and coarse woollen materials, which are also products 
of the country." There were ten Buddhist monasteries with 
several ihonsand monks in (hem. Yuan Chwang mentions 
the celebrated grottos and the two colo^ statues of the 
Buddha, about 170 and 115 feet high, but somehow not the 
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frescoes which have evoked great interest in our limes. The 
gilt surface of one of the large Buddhas led him to think 
that it was a statue of bronze. 

He left Bamiyan for iCapisa by the difficult pass of Shibar, 
5,000 feet high, where he was overtaken by a storm and lost 
his way which he regained with the aid of focal hunters. 
Kapiia (now the village of Begram) to the north of Kabul 
commanded the principal passes of the Hindu Kush, and con¬ 
sequently the great trade routes between India and Bactria: it 
abounded in every kind of merchandise. The king was a 
devout Buddhist of the Mahayana persuasion. To please 
Prajhakara, his iravetting companion from Baikh, the master 
lived in a Hlnayina monastery, but at the king's request, took 
part in an assembly of different sects, which lasted five days. 
After spending the summer of 630 A.D. there, he took the road 
to the east again and reached Jalalabad, ancient Nagarahara, 
ibrough Lampaka. Here he was on Indian soil proper and 
he duly noted the contrast between the mountain country he 
had left behind with its sturdy people, and the hot plains of 
thinner, easy-going men. He says: “At Lampaka the ground 
is suitable for the cultivation of rice, and produces a large 
quantity of sugar-cane . , . TTie climate is fairly mild. 
There is some frost but never snow . .. The inhabitants live 
in ease and happiness, and love song. They are, morcovar, 
effeminate, pusillanimous and given to fraud . , . They are 
short in stature and their movements are brisk and impetu¬ 
ous. The majority are clodied in white cotton, and tike to 
adorn their costume with brilliantly coloured ornaments.’' 
This land of Greoo-Buddhism. rich in its artistic tradition, 
bad suffered terribly at the hands of the Huns and now had 
only ruined monasteries and works of art The Arab inva¬ 
sion. twenty years later, dealt the final death-blow. From 
here the master made a hazardous diversioa on a road infest¬ 
ed with brigands to visit a cave in which the Buddha after 
quelling (he Niga CiopaJa had left his shadow. He gives 
a thrilling account of his encouncer with robbers, and of the 
miracle vouchsafed to him in the cave, a remarkable instance 
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of courage, per^bteuce and faith. 

From Lampaka the pilgrim entered Gandhlra by the 
Khyber Pass. This was a second holy land of Buddhism 
where art had flourished for nearly six centuries without a 
break under strong Greco-Roman influence. Peshawar, 
the capital of Kanaka, had given birth to Asahga and 
Vasubandhu, the two chief authors of mysticat idealism so 
dear to Yuan Chwang. But when he came to Peshawar, it 
had suffwed from the Huns like other places. He notes 
sadly; "The royal race is wiped out and the country has 
been annexed to the kingdom of Kapi^. Towns and vil¬ 
lages are almost empty and abandoned, and only a few in¬ 
habitants are seen in the country. One comer of the royal 
town (Peshawar) contains about a thousand families . ■ . 
There are a million Buddhist monasteries which are in ruins 
and deserted. They are overgrown with weeds and they 
make a mournful solitude. The majority of the stQpas are 
also in ruins.*’ Still the pilgrim made it a point to visit 
most of the hallowed spots, till he left the main road to India 
for a northerly excursion into the mountain country of 
Udyana or Uddiyana which had suffered even more than 
Gandhara from Hun inroads: once it had t.400 viharas and 
18,000 monks; the country had not yet ceased to be Bud¬ 
dhist and the people were divided between the two vehicles, 
though Mahayana Buddhism was tending towards Tanlrism, 
living Utjdly^tia and Gandhara, the master crossed the 
Indus at Udabhanda or Udakakha^a (north of Aitock) and 
visited Taksaiila where too there were many monasteries 
ruined by the Huns. From there he went for a while to 
Kashmir where Buddhism still prevailed. There were sUU 
a hundred monasteries with S,(XX> monks, and the country 
cherished memories of Aioka and Kamska. The king of 
Kashmir received the frilgrira with great honour in his 
capital. Pravaiapura (Srinagar). Yuan Chwang found there 
a venerable Mahayanist doettar aged seventy, from whom he 
was able to receive in all its purity the tradition of the idealist 
school of Buddhist philosophy. He spent two years in 
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Kashmir, from May 63! to April 633 A.D., studying philo¬ 
sophy and having Buddhist sQtras and Astras copied to take 
home with him to China. 

Coming down from Kashmir, one of his first halting 
places wa& Sakala (Sialkoth the seat of the Greek king 
Menander of old. and of the Hun tyrant Mahirakula (or 
Mihirakula} of more recent times, but also the shelter, two 
centuries before the masieir's visit, of the illustrious philo¬ 
sopher, Vasubandhu. On his way thence to Clnabhukti on 
the left bank of the fieas, the master narrowly escaped a 
band of brigands and then met an old brahmaija who was 
learned in Buddhist doctrine iMadhyamika) with whom he 
spent a month in a village. He lived over a year in Cma- 
bhukti and went in 634 A.D. to Jalandhaia during the rains. 
He next went to Mathura, famous tn Hindu tradition and 
Buddhist art, and it may be presumed that he saw and 
admired the celebrated standing Buddha, a masterpiece of 
Gupta an, now in the National Museum, New Ddht, From 
Mathura he ascended the Yamuna up to Sthanesvara bi Kuru- 
k$ctra; modem scholars are agreed that his remarks about 
the latter show that he recalled the Mahibharata war and 
the essence of the Bhagavad^la. Travelling East, he reached 
the upper Ganges and observed (he growing triumph of 
Hinduism and thc relative decline of his own creed. He 
visited Kapitha (old Sankufya) and like Fa-hien witnessed 
the miracles associated with the place. Though he spent 
some months in Kanyakubja, which Harp had made the 
political capital of the North, he did not meet the king who 
was away in the East and afterwards became his great friend 
and patron. His account of Harp is marked by deep 
admiration: "His rule", he pys, “was just and humane. 
He forgot to eat and drink in the aooomplishmcnt of gtmd 
works." On the whole, however, we think that Yuan 
Chwang exaggerates the monarch’s Buddhist leamngs just as 
his Court poet Ba^a lays undue stress on the ^ivism of the 
king, who seems really, like many other Indian ruleis, to 
have held (he scales even between the different creeds which 
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exisied in his kingdom. After visiting Ayodhya and on his 
way to Prayag along the Ganges, the roaster fell into the 
hands of water thugs, devotees of Durga. who wanted lo 
sacrifice him to their goddcssi courage, prayer, and a mira¬ 
culous and timely storm saved the pilgrim's journey from 
an untimely end. At Prayag he noted again with regret that 
Buddhists were in the minority, and passerf on to KatiSumb' 
where he was shown mementos of the Buddha's visit, of 
Vasubandhu's writing and of Asanga's life, though as every¬ 
where else Brahmanism was in the ascendant. 

Here the master made up his mind to visit the birth¬ 
place of the Buddha without further delay and turned due 
North. First he came to iravasti, the hamlet of Sahet- 
Mahet. on the right bank of the Rapti. practically deserted 
ai the lime but full of sacred spots and memories: then 
Kapilav^tu, the Buddha's native town with the garden of 
Lumbim where he was born: then Ramagrama and lastly 
Kusinagara iKasia. on the right bank of the middle Ganduki 
where he attained nirva^. All these places have been 
satisfactorily Identified by modem archaeology, and this 
imparts a vivid significance to the pilgrim's narrative of 
what he saw and heard. From here. Yuan Chwang went 
along a forest route straight to Banaras, a place sacred alike 
to Hindus and Buddhists. 

Yuan Chwang's account of Banaras is curiously modern. 
"The greater part worship iiva. Some cut off their hair, 
others pile it on the top of their heads. Some there are (the 
Ja!nas)who arc nuked, others rub their bodies with ash, 
or practise croct mortifications in order to escape sam- 
sara . . He mentions a colossal statue of ^iva 'full of 

grandeur and majesty’. He must also have seen at Sarnaih 
the sealed Buddha turning the Wheel of LaW', The purest 
incarnation of the Gupta ideal' in art. The city was full 
of lender and marvellous legends. From Banaras the pil¬ 
grim went further north to Vaisalj (Bcsarhl. the city of the 
famous courtesan AmnipalT who offered to the Sahgha the 
park of mango trees; at Vaisaii also the second Buddhist 
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Council had been held a hundred years after the Buddha's 
passing. 

Magadha in southern Bihar was the true sacred land of 
Buddhism, the most imponant region for the pilgrim, its 
capital, Pa^liputra, the centre of two great ernpires in the 
past, was in decay, and the pilgrim saw the ruins of many 
palaces and viharas of which scarcely two or three still 
stood. He describes with deep emotion his journey from 
Pataliputra to Bodh Gaya, the place where the Buddha 
attained know'ledge and where almost every square foot of 
ground had witnessed sacred scenes. Yuan Chwang was 
not only u (teen philosopher learned in the doctrine, but a 
man of tender piety which suffuses the narrative of his visits 
to these sacred spots. To the north-east of Bodh Gaya lay 
Nalanda, the great international university of the time. 
Yuan Chwang’s detailed description of this enormous foun' 
dation. richly endowed by the munificence of generations of 
kings and nobles, is well borne out by modern excavations. 
There were ten huge viharas with spaces between divided 
into eight courtyards, all within a brick wail enclosure. 
There were ten thousand monks, alt followers of the Maha- 
yana. They eagerly studied, besides Buddhist works, the 
Vedas, medicine, arithmetic, the occult sciences and other 
popular subjects. The head of the establishment was the 
old and vencrdble ^ilabhadra who came in the direct line 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu’s pupils and summed up in 
himself the final result of seven centuries of fndiati thought. 
Some time earlier he bad had a dream vrhich warned him 
□f the coming of the Chinese Master of the Law; so he 
received him with honour, and the pilgrim sprent fifteen 
months there learning the Yogiicara doctrine which he 
afterwards cast in the form of a book known as the Siddhi; 
he also studied Brahmana philosophy and perfected his 
knowledge of Sanskrit. He interrupted his studies for a 
while only to visit Rajagrha of ancient fame where the first 
Buddhist Council had met soon after the death of the Blessed 
One. After leaving Nabnda, Yuan Chwang spent the year 
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638 A.D. in Bengal and Campa, and fitifllljf reached Tamra* 
lipti. inicnding to embark for Ceylon to study the Kinayana 
there. 

Tamralipti was a great croporium in those days and the 
pilgrim must have met many sailors and traders from the 
eastern lands; he gives a fairly aoeurate and valuable, 
though brief, account of the Hindu kingdoms of contem¬ 
porary Indo^Thina. Some monks from the South told 
Yuan Chwang that Ceylon was within easy reach of South 
India, and there was no need to risk a long sea voyage. He 
accepted the advice and worked his way south to Katici- 
pumm by way of Orissa, MahakoSala. the land of Nagarjuna 
and Aiya Deva. as also Kipling’s Mowgli, Andhra and 
the Tclugu-Goda countries. His observations on the people 
and politics are very valuable. He probably spent the 
rainy season of 639 A.D, at AmaravatT and reached Kafici 
in 640 AX). There he learned that Ceylon was in lunnoil; a 
civil war was raging and he had to give up his idea of a 
visit to the island. He worked his way back to the North 
by wcstcm Deccan, no doubt meeting Pulake^in 11,^ the 
great Badami Calukya ruler at Nasik (641 AD.), and visiting 
Bharukaceba (BharochV and Valabhi. Here he leaml much 
about Iran on the eve of the onslaught of Islam and his pic¬ 
ture of the Sassanid empire just before its fat! is of great 
value to history. 

After visiting Sindh and Multan in the West, Yuan 
Chwang turned towards the East for a second stay at 
Nalanda and its neighbourhood where great Mahayaaa 
scholars like Jayasena lived; when his visits to the holy 
places were over, the master gave his time up fully to his 
studies; he was interested in many subjects and had vast, 
encyclopaedic learning. He often took part in philosophi¬ 
cal debates and delighted in exposing the flaws in other 
creeds. But his thoughts were ever directed to his return 
10 China to give her the benehi of his new learning, and he 
turned down the request of the monks of Nalanda that he 
should not leave them, Indian kings heard of the Chinese 
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masters great ability, and Bhiskaravannan, the king of 
(Kamrvp), invited him to fais Court So he went 
there, and his notes on Assam are remarkably accurate. 
Very soon HaraVardhanasent word to Assam, whose king 
was his friend and vassal, inviting Yuan Chwang to his own 
ramp on the Canges; they went and were warmly received 
by Haj$a who had bran impatient at the delay in their 
amvaL In 643 A.O. Yuan Chwang attended the two cele¬ 
brated assemblies convened by Harja at Kanauj and Prayag, 
of which w have detailed descriptions from Yuan Chwang 
and his biographers, though these are obviously one-sided. 
Harsa, araording to these accounts, had dilBculty in protecting 
the Mahayanist doctor from the debating zeal of the followers 
of other creeds, particularly the brahmanas; drastic rules 
calculated to stifle free speech caused resentment and even 
the lives of the ting and the pilgrim were endangered. 
Such is the account that we have no means of verifying! 
The assembly at Prayag was the usual quinquennial meetiiig 
at which the king gave away his accumulated treasure. This 
was the last function for which the Master of the Law put 
off his return to China. Harsa also failed to dissuade him 
from returning to his native land, and very unwillingly bade 
him farewell After spending two months of the rainy sea¬ 
son in the region to the north of Kanauj, Yuan Chwang 
errased the Panjab by way of Jalandhar and Taksaiila, 
taking in the opposite direction the route he had taken ten 
years before. Crossing the Indus, early in 644 A.D., he 
was iret at Udabhanda flJnd) by the kings of Kapifa. and 
Kashmir, the former helping him to get from U^iyana fresh 
copies of some of the books which had been lost in crossing 
the Indus. He lodged in a monastery in Nagarabira for 
some time. 

Then he crossed the Hindu Kush with great difficulty 
in July 644 A.D., despite the aid of the king of Kapiia, and 
farther on a Turkish iwinoe gave him an escort for the cross¬ 
ing of the Pamirs. His narrative here contains many marvel¬ 
lous tales and dramatic adventures. He duly noted the 
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Indian origin of tbe civilization of the Central Asian states: 
he passed through Kashgar. Yarkand and Khoian where be 
spent seven to eight months from September 644 AJ^.: 
during this period he replaced the manuscripts lost in transit 
and awaited the permission of the imperial government to 
return to the countty which he had left ten years earitcr 
without a proper permit. His notes on the places he visited 
show clearly (he geographical changes that had occurred 
since the days of Fa-hicn. After resting some time at Tun- 
huang. he approached Ch'ang-an in the Spring of 64S AD. 
and was received with great honour by the officials and 
monks of the capital He presented his respects to the 
Emperor T’ai-tsiing at Lo-Yang some days later. Not only 
was his secret exit from China forgiven, but he soon became 
the hero of the hour and part of the glory of the T’angs, the 
Emperor himself congratulating him on having risked bis 
life for the salvation and happiness of ail men. He refused 
to accept the post of Minister offered him by the Emperor, 
and spent the nest of his life in a monastery, specially built 
in the capital to lodge him and his band of tmnslators who 
rendered into Chinese the six hundrisJ Sanskrit works 
brought from India. The Emperor Tahtsung died in July 
649 A.D.; his successor was quite friendly, but Yuan 
Chwang's visits to the palace be^me less frequent and he 
devoted himself more and more to translation and active 
preaching. He Knew his end was approaching, and died in 
peace and content in 664 AD. with the consciousness of 
having led a good and purposeful life. 

losing 

l^tsing was about ten years of age when Yuan Chwang 
returned to China, but he bad prepared himself for the life 
of a Buddhist monk. He was admitted to the Order when 
he was fourteen. Though he formed the idea of travelling 
to India in 6S2 AD., he did not carry it out till his thirty- 
seventh year (671 A.D.). He was away for 25 years (671— 
695 A.D.) and travelled through more than thirty countries. 


CHINESE TRAVELLERS 


m 


After his reium to China in 695 A,D., he trajKlated 56 works 
out of about 400 he had brought back with him, between 
the years 700 and 712 A.D. He died in 713 A.D. in his 
seventy-ninth year. 

He took the sea route to India both ways. His itineraries 
lack the variety and scientiSc interest of those of Vuang 
Chwang, but they are full of human interest On his out- 
waid_voyage (671 A.D.) be spent eight noonths in Sumatra, six 
at Sri-vijaya, a rising maritime state (now Palembang), and 
two in Malaya in the neighbourhood. He landed at Tamm- 
lipd in 673 A-D„ and thence went to Magadha, the holy land 
par excellence and worshipped at fiodh Gaya and other sacred 
spots. He spent ten years at Nalanda. hearing the teaching 
of the Doctors of the Law and collecting holy books. He had 
many companions with him of whom he was to write an 
account later, and from them he took leave, never to see 
them again, in 685 A.D. when he left India, again by way of 
Tamralipti. He spent four years in Srl-vtjays with its 
Sanskrit background in order to translate the sacred works; 
in 689 A.D. he went to China to fetch collaborators for his 
work and after another five years at Sn-vijaya he finally 
returned to China in 695 A.D. Like Yuan Chwang before 
him he found the Court interested in bis voyages and was 
given an official reception. 

One of I-tsing's works, A Record of the Buddhist 
Religion as pracrised in India and the Malay AtcMpelago, 
has been translated into English by the Japanese 
scholar, J. Takakusti. More interesting in some ways are his 
Menwirs on the Eminent Monks who went in Search of 
the Low in the Western Countries, of ihis work a French 
version by Chavannes is available. It gives us a fair idea 
of the earnestness and devotion of the pilgrims whose num¬ 
bers were larger than we are apt to imagine and of the 
spirit with which they braved the dangers of their enter¬ 
prise. It is, in fact, a melancholy succession of tales. Full 
of pathetic incidents both on land and sea. I-tsing 
remarks wistfully; “However triumphal, the path was strewn 
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with difiScultie; (he Holy Places were far away and vasL 
Of dozens who brought forth leaves and flowers, and of 
several who made an attempt, there was scarcely one who 
bote any fruit or produced any real results, and few who 
completed their task. The reason for this was the iimaensity 
of the stony deserts of the Land of the Elephant (India), the 
great rivers and the brilliance of the sun which pours forth its 
burning beat, or else the lowering waves heaved up by the 
gian t fish, the abysses, and the waters that rise and swell as 
high as the heavens. When marching solitary, beyond the 
Iron Gates between Samarquand and Bactria, one wandered 
amongst the ten thousand mountains, and fdl into the bot¬ 
tom of precipices; when sajling alone beyond the Columns 
of Copper (feuth of Tongking), one crossed the ihousajid 
deltas and lost one's life , . . Tbat is how it is that those 
who set out were over fifty in number, while those who 
survived were only a handful of men.” Several Korean monks 
had gone to India, the majority across Central Asia, some by 
the sea route: of them 1 -tsing says: “They died in India, 
and never saw their country again." Indeed the Central 
Asian route was becoming more and more difficult after the 
weakening of the T'ang empire and the revolt of Tibet, not 
to speak of the Islamic Arabs who soon appeared on the 
scene. 

On the maritime route the Chinese pilgrims saw India 
coining out to meet them. The impress of Indian ctviliza* 
tJon on IndoChina and Indonesia could not escape their 
notice, and I-tsing recommends that one should stay in 
Srivijaya and perfect his knowlslge of Sanskrit before 
going on to India. During this period there was a perpe¬ 
tual exchange of ideas, books and art products between 
India and Ceylon and Java, Cambodia. Campa and the 
ports of the Canton region of China, 

Thus, in this bright period of Asian history, the Chinese 
pilgrims of the great Tang dynasty linked the Far East to 
India more closely by their travels and their translations of the 
Sacred Books. 


CHAPTER XI 


A Brief Survey of Buddhist Art 

A. In Indu 

The folktw&rs o-f the Buddha came largely from the 
commercial classes and their wealth made it possible for the 
Sigantic stupas and caityas to be built at Sanchi and 
Bharhut in central India, Amaravatl and Nag^Junakonda 
in South India and Karle and Bha|a in western India. The 
creation of the Orders of Buddhist monks and nuns 
(bhik^ and bhik^Is) is evidence of the Buddha’s altruism 
IkarunaK The monks and the nuns, like their Master, adopt¬ 
ed an itjnerant life and moved from place to place, from 
caves to rock-cut dwellings. As the Buddhist church grew, 
the merchants and royal votaries, foremost among whom was 
Emperor Aioka, endowed the Buddhist Sangha and built 
caityas, stupas and monasteries or vtharas. With corporate 
life came the monastery, and into the monastery were intro¬ 
duced temples and chapels. Thus on the cool and peaceful 
hills, where Buddhist trunks and nuns gathered, arose marvel¬ 
lous Buddhist cave temples as at Karle, Kanheii and Bhaja in 
Bombay State and Ajanta in the Deccan. Paindng and 
sculpture which evoke the artist’s admiration were enlisted 
to display the glory of the Buddha, and the life of the Master, 
Ins past births (the Jalakas) and other edifying legends be¬ 
came their subject matter. 

In the three centuries before and after the birth of 
Christ, India witnessed a phenomenal growth of Buddhist art 
and culture. A large number of stupas and caityas built 
during this period were richly carved wi^ swnes from the life 
of the Buddha and his previous births. The iaspiratioii of 
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Buddhist art canw from religion and the sculptural wealth 
of Buddhist edifices goes to prove that religion did not neces¬ 
sarily ritual or doctrine, but that latent spiritual quality 
which finds 'tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones and good in everything*. In the North- 
West, owing to the impact of Greece and Rome, a hybrid art 
developed and a complete Buddhist imagery called GandhSra 
was elaborated. Gradually the orthodoit Buddhist doctrine 
underwent a change. Popular behefs, magic and sorcery, col¬ 
lectively known as tantra, began to spread among the people 
and through it Buddhism and Hinduism were brought closer. 
The former was about to be absorbed into Hinduism when 
the Muslim invaders descended on the scene, swept Buddhism 
from the Indian soil, destroyed the vihaias, where the bhiksus 
and bhiksunis lived, scattered them and broke their hierarchy, 

Tke SiQpa in BuddMst Art 

The highest objects of worship for the Buddhist are the 
Triratna or the three jewels: (II the Buddha, (2) the Dharma, 
and (31 the Sangha. There are also other ohjecls of worship 
which, when compared with the Triratna, can only be des¬ 
cribed as material or formal, but which appealed more 
forcibly to the layman than all the precepts, parables and 
sayings of the Buddha put together. These arc the relics of 
holy persons like the Buddha, the Pratycka-buddhas, the 
Arhats, and the Cakravartins, over vriiich great monuments 
were erected by a ‘grateful posterity'. In the majority of cases, 
these relics are what are called dhatus which can te conve¬ 
niently grouped into three classes, namely, ^ririka or corpo¬ 
real relics, uddesika or memorials and paribhogika or 
‘objects having been of use to the Buddha, sacred spots, holy 
trees, and the like*. 

According to tradition, the oldest corporeal relics are the 
hairs of the Buddha which were given to the merchants 
Tapusa and Bhallika. and later deposited by them in a shrine 
built ID their native dty in Orissa. 

The chief corporeal relics are 'those which are properly 
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called ^aiiras. i.e.. the remains of a corpse after cremationV 
The Buddha died in the land of the Mahss who did honour 
to his bones with dancing, music, garlands and perfumes. 
Ajataiatni from Rajagrha. the Liochavis of VaUali, the 
^kyas oE Kapilavastu. the BuJis of Alla kappa, the Mallas of 
Fava. the Koliyas of R^agr^ma and a br&hma^ from 
Vethadipa—all claimed their share in the division of the 
relLcs- 

ft appears that after the division had been made, a 
messenger of the Mauryas of Pippalivana came for a portion 
of the relics. As there was nothing left, he took pieces of 
coal which the Mauryas began to revere and placed in a 
stupa. Thus, originaily there were eight stupas: in Rajagrha, 
Vaisali, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Ramagrama, Vethadipa, 
Fava and Kuimagara, besides those erected by Brihmana 
Orona and the Mauryas of Pippalivana. 

In addition to these relics, there are others, the tooth 
relics, one of which is worshipped in heaven, another in 
Gandhara, and one each In Kalihga and the land of the Nagas 
respectively. The Daladavaipsa (composed about 310 A.DJ 
speaks of the history of the eye-tooth (darp^t^l relic which 
WHS taken to Daniapura or Katinga-nasari, the capital of 
Kalinga. 

The paribhoga-dhatus which served the Buddha and the 
saints arc such objects as garments, bowls, sticks, and trees- 
These were worshipped equally with the bone relics, and 
like the latter, possessed miraculous powers, It is difficult 
to determine the period in which these holy remains began 
to be venerated, but there is no doubt that the jmacdoe 
of worshipping relics was already fully established, both 
in the North and in the South, long before the beginning of 
mediaeval times. The Chinese pilgrims speak of having seen 
the Buddha's staff, ka^ya and sahgtia|j. in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nagam. Referring to his visit to Peshawar. Fa-hien 
speaks of the alms bowl of the Buddha. The Siiphatese 
chronicle, Dlpavamsa, speaks of many paribhoga relics, such 
as 'the drinking vessel of Buddha Kakusandha, the gifdle 
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of KoQagatnatia. tho bathing cloth of Kassapa, anrf that 
of Gautama', and records that the latter's girdle was preserved 
in the Kayabandhana-Cetiya. 

Similarly, Yuan Giwang speaks of the head-dresses of 
Prince Siddhartha, associating them with the vihara at 
Kohkanapura in South India. We are also indebted to the 
Chinese pilgrim for his reference, in his account, to 
certain other relics which were also worshipped. Thus, the 
Buddha is said to have left his shadow in certain places near 
Kaii^mbi, Gaya and Nagara, to which the believers go even 
today to pay homage. The Chinese pilgrim says that he was 
lucky enough to see the shadow of the Lord at Gaya. We also 
hear of places where the Buddha is said to have left his foot- 
prints for the faithful to worship. Sanctuaries of different 
kinds have risen in all these places and the relics within them 
are worshipped to this day. 

The most general name for a sanctuary is caitya, *a term 
not only applying to buildings, but to sacred trees, memorial 
stones, holy spots, images and religious inscriptions. Hence, 
all edifices having the character of a sacred monument are 
caityas but not all caityas are edifices'. The earliest surviv¬ 
ing architectural relic is the cakya of the Buddhist period, 
which is not specially Buddhistic but was adopted by the 
Buddhists from Vedic architectural models. We learn that 
memorial mounds were erected over the relics of worthy 
people even in the pre-Buddhist age. The word caitya is 
derived from the word ciia, or funeral pile, and denotes any¬ 
thing connected with a funeral pile, e.g., the tumulus raised 
over the bones of a dead sainL Although generally speaking 
caitya means a relic shrine or a temple or any place of wor¬ 
ship, technically it means a mound. The term stupa is 
analogous to caitya, as it also means a mound, or something 
which is raised. Later, the term caitya game to mean a 
shnne, an altar or a temple. For our purposes it is necessary 
for us 10 understand caitya as meaning a mound containing 
a relic, e,g.. ashes, bones, hair or a tooth of the Buddha. 
Caitya is a religious term, while sfflpa b an aichitectunil term 
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lor a relic mound. 

Tbc stupa is often identified with the dagoba, but In* 
ooirecUy so. since a dagoba is only part of the stupa. The 
stupa is the whole monument, while the dagoba is only the 
area where the relic is deposited. As most of the stupas 
are erected over relics, they may also be called dagobas. Not 
all siQpas, however, contain relics, since many were built od 
spots where some memorable event connected either with 
the life of the Buddha or his JalaLas had taken place. Two 
stupas are thus said to have been erected near Banaras where 
the Buddha preached his lirst sermon and where 500 Pratyeka*^ 
buddhas entered nirva^. 

The earliest stQpas, such as those found m the Bharfaut 
and the Sancht sculptures, show a circular or square base, with 
or without a railing. Over this base rests a dome which is 
surmounted by a graduated inverted pyramid This is con- 
nsctcd with the dome by means of a short neck (gala). The 
whole is surmounted by a chaitra or chattras, one above the 
other, with dags and garlands suspended from them. 

The oldest stOpa in brick is the remnant at Pipriiwha, on 
the Nepal frontier, which probably dates from about 450 B.C 
The remains at PiprSwha show that brick was used for build¬ 
ing long before the birth of rock architecture. 

The most typical form of the stdpa. which is known to 
be the earliest Buddhist building, is furnished by the stDpas 
at Sanchi. It is said of the Great Stfipa that it was originally 
built in brick by Atoka and hence dates from the third century 
B.C. Its stone casings, railings and gateways were added 
a century later. U is in the shape of a hemisfdierical dome 
(anda) truncated at the top and placed over a lofty terrace. 
This terrace must have been a procession path for pradak^n^- 
A railing or balustrade of stone (prakani). 'which was origi¬ 
nally of wood, and was copied later in stone’, encloses the 
dome and the terrace. The dome is surmounted by a pavilion 
lharmika) from which rises Che shaft (dan^l of the umbrella 
(chattral, the ‘Indian emblem of sovereignty, signifying tfae 
reign of Dharma. the religious faith propagated by Atoka, the 
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great Buddliist Dfianmraja^ The fifiial is called the tee which 
IS deriv^ frem the Burmese word htL 

The stupa underwent an interesting development in its 
chattra which^ from being one origtEiaJly^ increased in numher 
till it became a cluster of umbrellas^ giving an elongated 
appearance to the later stnpas such as those in China and 
Nepal, and slowly lengthening out 'in the shape of the Indo- 
Aryan spire, the stupa itself inclining to the form of a tower' 
These umbrellas which may be iwOi three, five, seven* nine 
or thirteen, and the gradations of the pavilion which is placed 
over the dome, aJI suggest divisions of the universe. Thus 
we may safely surmise that a sym botica] sign ificance is 
attached to each part of the stDpa, the stupa itself representing 
Mount Meru, 

The elongation that the dome gradually underwent can 
be seen in the caitya of SvayambhQnatha of Nepal and the 
ThQparama dagoba of Anuradhapiira in Ceylon tciica 246 
fl-C). The earlier evolutions are best illustrated in the forms 
achieved in the tope at ManikyaJa (Rawalpindi district), 
ascribed to about 30 and the more elaborate example at 
Ahin Posh in the Jelalabad valley* The important features 
of the last named stupa are the storeyed terrace and the stair¬ 
case at the four quarters, a scheme w'hich might have been 
carried to Java, as illustrated in the plan of the Boro-budur* 
In Burma^ ihc early Indian model went through so many 
modifications that it is difficult to recognise its original proto¬ 
type in them In^ the Mingalazedi Pagoda in Pagan, dated 
1274 A.p.. the platform is in storeyed terraces, and the dome 
shrinks into a cone, almost merging into the finial which ter¬ 
minates in a spire, the umbrella having already disappeared 
The intermediate stage, however, is well illustrated in the 
carved representations of the stupa met with on the marble 
slabs at Amaravatt in South India. 

The railings which consist of pillars (siambhas). pierced 
with cross bars (sllci) and surmounted by copings tusni^) arc 
also characteristic features of Buddhist architecture. They 
are a convincing proof that wooden architecture preceded 
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Stone in the history of Buddhist architecture. From mere 
imitations in stone of piain wooden balustrudes. they develop¬ 
ed into the later examples, such as the railing at Bodh Gaya 
and the elaborately carved marble railings at Amaravati {2nd 
century A.D.>. The reader who wishes to know the history 
of the various stOpas to be found in difirrent parts of India. 
Burma and Ceylon, will hml the travel accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims interesting. 

The stupa is so constructed that its very shape suggests 
its affinity to the grave-mound i the dome answers to the 
tumulus, the railing to the fencing or circle of stones, and the 
top to the stake or column on the grave. While, however, 
(here are some dagobas in Ceylon, of which the domes are 
bell shaped, the generally approved form of the stupa is *that 
of a water bubble surmounted by three umbrellas, one of the 
gods, the second of men, the third of final Deliverance or 
Nothingness', A study of a different type of stupa found at 
Borobudur in Java and at Mingyun in Burma will demon¬ 
strate^ how. in the course of its development, the stupa acquir¬ 
ed the characteristics of a prasada or tower with a number 
of stair-like divtsioas. An example is the Mahal Prasada at 
Polonnaniva in Ceylon. 

Scuipture and Bronze 

Sculptures and bronzes in India have not only been re¬ 
garded as works of art but also as objects of religious vene¬ 
ration. They have now assumed archseoJogical and Icono- 
graphic importance, although their app^l is also largely 
aesthetic. 

Between the proto-historic art of the Indus Valley and 
the historical Mauryan period {4th—3rd century B,C.) there 
exists a big gap which has still to be fiUed by the actual rc^ 
mains of material culture. In the 3rd century B.C, however, 
we meet with Indian stone sculpture springing into magni¬ 
ficent forms. The Uon capital of Sarnaih and the stone buli 
of Ramapurva are masterpieces of Mauryan sculpture both 
for th«r vigour and their expression. Besides the refined 
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oolirUji' art exempUficd by these lioD or bull capitals, there 
also flourished an archaic religious art based on a wide¬ 
spread cult of tutelary deities, such as the yak^ and the 
yak^fe. The majesty of such figures as the Piarkham Yak^, 
Patna Yak^a and the Yakjl figure from Didarganj Ord 
century B.C.) owes more to their size, volume and form, than 
to their spiritual expression. However, no bronze images 
have yet been found which are representative of cither the 
courtJy art or the archaic religious art of Mauryan times. 

Indian art entered a phase of intense activity in the 2!id 
century B.C., when under the direct influence of Buddhism 
a synthesis suitable to the Ittdian genius was effected between 
the higher and the lower fornis of beliefs. This produced 
very rich sculpture, which is preserved on the milings and 
gateways of the stupas of Sanchi iBhopab and Bbarhut 
{centra! India). Amaravati and Nagarjunakon^ (Guntur 
district. South Indial. Some bronze images of the Buddha, 
dating not earlier tlmn the 2nd century A.D., have also been 
found in Amaravati and its neighbourhood. From the 2nd 
century A.D. onwards the image of the Buddha was sufiidenl- 
ly popular for artists to carve or cast it as a matter of course, 
with the result that we have today an extensive sculpture 
sequence of the Buddha image. 

Though the art of meta] casting is of great antiquity, as 
shown by the first example of the dancing girl from Mohenjo 
daro of the third millennium B.C,, we do not come across 
any metal images until the 1st century A.D.. when smalJ 
figures appear in Taksfiia in the North and Amaravati in 
the South. 

A vital and prolific school of Indian sculpture sprang 
up at Mathura in the 1st century A,D., remarkable both for 
its statuary which is illustrative of sectarian belief and for its 
beautiful figure sculpture, of which the best examples are 
feminine forms carved on the railing pillars with birds, flora, 
fauna and flowing streams. 

The school of Mathura found its fulfilinent in the Gupta 
age (4th—5th century A.D,) which ushered in the golden age 
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of Indian art. The sensuous freedom and plasticity of the 
Mathura figures were now replaced by restraint, ek^noe of 
form and spiritual expression. The great Buddha figures of 
Mathura. Samath, Ajanta, and Bihar are iounortal specU 
mens which symbolize the ideab of a whole age. The faces 
are radiant with spiritual ecstasy and the smiling countenance 
with downcast eyes adequately conveys the divine, compas> 
sionate love Ikaruna) of the Buddha for all beings. Jr Is to 
the Guptas that we owe the perfect visual Image of the 
Buddha^ type of being, which has rightly been considered the 
greatest creation of Indian art. 

Bronzes of the Gupta period rank with the best stone 
sculpture such as the lif&size Buddha from Sultanganj in 
Bihar <Sth century A.D.), which is now in the Birmingham 
An Gallery, and the beautiful Brahma image from (he 
Mirpur-khas stQpa in Sindh. Metal images became increas¬ 
ingly popular from about the gtfa century AJD. 

Elegance of form and richness of spiritual expression 
characterize the bronzes of the Pala period {9tli—]2th century 
A.D.) from Nfalanda and Kurkihar. both in Bihar, The 
development of the Pata school, the eastern school of 
Taranatha. is best seen at Nahinda, the importance of which 
as a centre of Buddhist learning continued undimintshed. in 
spite of the political decadence of Magadha. until the monas¬ 
teries were destroyed by the Muslims about 1197 A.D. 
Nalanda has been the richest source of the well-known, 
smooth images In black slate and has also yielded an extensive 
series of Buddhist bronzes. The importance of Nalanda as 
a centre of Buddhist culture and as a source of Iconographio 
and stylistic influences throughout the East, is well illustrated 
by the close relations that existed between Nalanda and 
Sumatra and lava in the 9th century, as shown by the copper 
plate of Devapala-deva in which references are made to the 
Important monastery at Nalanda built by Balaputra of 
Suvarna-dvipa (circa 860 A.D.). Nepal and Burma, too. were 
closely connected with Nalanda. Eastern India, comprising 
Bihar and Bengal, which can be treated as one province from 
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the point of view of the development of art, under Pala and 
Sena rule, and Mayurbhanj followed the classical tiadJtions 
evolved in the Gupia period. 

Another large scries of remarkable metal images from 
Kurkihar in the district of Gaya in Bihar shows a dose affinity 
to those at NaJanda and belong almost to the same peiiod 
and school. Yet another large series of Buddhist metal 
images, perhaps of Nalanda origin, has been found at 
Chittagong in East Bengal, and appears to date from the 10th 
to the 13th century A.D- Some others, found in Kashmir, are 
evidently of the same type. 

A great and prolific school of sculpture existed in eastern 
India during the Pala period fSth—12th century A.D.). All 
finds of metal images that belong to this period, whether 
they are Buddhist, Brahmanical or Jain, and w'heih.e: they 
are made at Kurkihar or Nalanda in Bihar, or at Rangpur, 
Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Dacca, or the Sundarbans in Bengal, are 
e?camp!es of Pala art. The modelling of the Pala bronzes is 
good, although it is not their most remarkable feature as it 
is in those of the Gupta period. The lines and soft curves of 
the figures arc pleasing, and their expression has an appeal 
which lustifies the modern enthusiasm for the Pala bronzes. 
The Buddhist images found at Jhewari in Chittagong (9th— 
13th century A.D.I, on the other hand, are marked by rugged-^ 
ness and constraint. These may be called provincial variations 
of the Pala school, although they probably have affinities with 
the school that flourished in Burma and Assam in this period- 
Small metal images, particularly those of Buddhist divinities 
found at Nalanda and Kurkihar. have provided the inspiration 
for the Nepalese copper gilt images. Some of these Buddhist 
and Hindu metal images, however, must have been brought 
by Javanese pilgrims who came to visit the sacred shrines of 
eastern India. 

Although they are rare, Buddhist bronzes are occasionally 
found in South India, mostly in the Tanjore district, and date 
from the lOth to the 15th century A.D, Since 1856, about 
350 Buddhist bronzes of the Mahayina, some of which are 
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inscribed, were recovered from the sites of the vtharas raised 
in Nagapauinaiii by the SaiJendras of Sumatra during the 
time of the Coja kings. Rljarija I and Rajendra Co]a L 
Some of these bronzes belong to the early Cola period (871— 
1070 A.DJ and a large number of the rest to the later Cola 
period (1070—1250 A.D.). 

The Amaravatl, Nalanda and Nagapaninam Buddhist 
sculptures and bronzes bring us to a most interesting study, 
namely, to that of the culture of South-East Asia, and of the 
extent to which Burma. Thailand, Malaya. Sumatra. Java 
and fndoChina derived their arts from India. 

It is known that Aioka <250 B.CJ sent Buddhist mission¬ 
aries to South-East Asia. Two of them. Soiu and Uttara. 
went to the 'Land of Gold*, which is the western part of 
Indonesia. In the second and third centuries A.D.. Amaravatl 
in Andhra-dc^ was a great centre of Hinayana Buddhism, 
and the influence of the Amaravatl school of art was felt tn 
Ceylon, in lower and Central Siam (Thailand) and possibly 
hi Sumatra. Burma and Siam are still Buddhist in faith, 
though they have witnessed reputed invasions through the 
centuries, involving them in much bloodshed and anarchy. 
The Indian colonies were bound to the motherland by the 
silken ties of art. culture and religion. In the 5th century 
A.D.. the Golden Age in northern India under the famous 
Guptas and in South India under the glorious Pallavas left 
its mark on the colonics’ and their culture. 

The last trend of Indian art to influence colonial art is 
found in the llth century products of the Pala kingdom of 
Bihar and Bengal. Under the spell of Pala art and faith, 
the early Burmese kings of Pagan became intimately con¬ 
nected with Bodh Gaya and Nalanda which led to the In* 
iroduction of a new image of the Buddha of the Sthaviravada 
school. This form of the Buddha image gradually found its 
way from Burma into North Siam where it became the fore¬ 
runner of the Siamese school of an. An account of how the 
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Siamese national school was later influenced by a new form 
of the Buddha image from C^lon and from South India 
covers eight different periods of TliaHand’s interesting history. 

The spread of Indian scripts, languages, literatures and 
faiths, and especially Buddhism, to South-East Asia is a most 
fascinating stoiy. The Buddhist images of South-East Asia 
illustrate artistic contacts between India and Greater India 
and help to show that Indian art in South-East Asia ts a 
continuation and development of the Indian creative genius 
under colonial conditions. Indeed, the arts of Java, Sumatra. 
Cambodia. Siam and Burma, recover for us one of the lost 
pages in the histoiy of Indian art. 

Pflinrmg 

There are innumerable references to painted decorations 
in the Jaiakas and other Buddhist literature. The earliest 
surviving examples of Buddhist paintings dating from the 
2nd centnry B.C.. are found in some of the caitya balls at 
Ajanta in the Deccan. A principal wall painting of the 
period is in cave No. 9 which is devoted to the illustration 
of ^ddanta lataka. However, Buddhbt painting seems to 
have attained its maturity only during the Gupta period 
(5th—6th century A.D.K The finest specimens of this period 
are to be found in the caves at Biigh (central India) and 
Ajanta. The mural paintings in the Ajanta caves contain 
representations of scenes from the Buddha’s life, from the 
conception to the attainment of nirvfina, as well as from the 
Jaiaka stories, such as the ^ddanta, Vijvantara, K^ntividin, 
and several others. These stories are represented in conti¬ 
nuous narrative. The human and animal figures display 
vigour, adding grace and vitality to the style which reveals 
great delicacy and depth of feeling, A quiet dignity, poise 
and detachment arc the hall-marks of classical Buddhist 
paintings in India. 

A few Buddhist paintings, as already noted, are found on 
the walls of cave No. 4 at Bagh. Though they arc Buddhist 
in theme and allied to Ajanta in style, they are basically secu- 
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]ar in character, and significantly reflect contemporary life. 

The mediaeval period in eastern and western India was 
a period of intense activity in manuscript writing. As the 
authors of manuscripts wanted to embellish their books with 
illustrations, the use of miniature painting came into vogue. 
The miniature paintings of eastern India of the Pula period 
deal mostly with Buddhist gods and godesscs and the an. 
though simple in composition, is characterized by sinuous 
lines and subdued tones. Some of the best examples of 
miniature paintings are to be found in the Pmiflaparamita 
and other Buddhist texts of the 12th to the i4th century A.D. 

B. In Other Asian Countries 

The influence of Buddhist art has probably no parallel in 
Asia. When it is remembered that the earliest historical re* 
mains in India are generally Buddhist, the continuous deve* 
lopment of Buddhist art in and outside India forms u fasci¬ 
nating story. Successive dynasties of kings while patronizing 
art brought into being great monuments worthy of not only 
the highest veneration by devotees, bul of adniiralioit of art 
connoisseurs from all parts of the world. 

If the study of Indian art of the historical period begins, 
to all intents and purixises, with the very few. but most valu¬ 
able specimens of the sculptor's art of the Mauryan period, 
the A-Sokan pillar capitals crowned by animals show a vigour 
which strangely combines indigenous trad it ions with irr port¬ 
ed influences. It is known from the inscriptions of A^ka 
that he had wide contacts with foreign powers and it 
is no wonder that such influences from Persia arc seen in 
these pillar capitals. There arc several terracottas of the 
early centuries of the Christian era from Mathura, which was 
a great centre of Buddhism, showing peculiar caps in terra¬ 
cotta figurines. During the time of the Satraps of Mathura, 
the fusion of foreign with indigenous traditions continued and 
in the Ku^na period we have several examples of these inter¬ 
esting features in stone and clay. If the KusaM sculptures in 
some cases show strong Gandlmra influence, it is to be 
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accounted for by the fact that the large empire of the Ku$a> 
nas included the nojth-we;stcrn frontier also. If the 
sculpture of the 2nd centujy A.D. with such charm¬ 
ing carvings as the Bhutesar yak$.js and other siniilar carv¬ 
ings is closely allied to similar sculptures from the Kr^na 
valley in Amaravati and elsewhere, where the traditions of 
fusion with foreign elements also exisiod. it is because both 
the schools grew out of an earlier common source in the 
Mauryan period and were continued in the North and South 
by the Suhgas and the ^tavahanas respeedyely. of whom 
the former were succeeded by the Kuranas in the North. 

It is startling indeed to discover that the exquisite ivory 
carvings from Begram^ so closely resemble the Ku^na sculp¬ 
ture from Mathura of the Isi and 2nd centuries A.D.; but 
this is easily understood when it is remembered that they are 
from the western end of the Ku^na empire and are reminis¬ 
cent of sculpture found along the eastern and western borders 
of the ^tavahana empire. The lorana gateways, the toilet 
scenes, the milhunas, the makaras. the lotus motifs and the 
long undulating creeper motif of the kalpavalli type are all 
favourite themes equally in the Ku^na sculpture of Mathura. 

It is the same toilet box here as at Sanchi. The type of 
mirror held by the damsel decorating berself and arranging 
her coiffure is the same as in Mathura or even Amaravati. 
Indeed, one of the medallions depicting the toilet scene of 
Mayadevi as Suddhodatia visits her, from one of the cross¬ 
bars of the Amaravati rail, cannot but flash across the mind 
of anyone examining these ivories. 

The motif of two maidens closely held together under an 
arched gateway, which is of frequent occurrence in these 
ivories, is strongly suggestive of a similar pair of maidens in 
Ku$ina workmanship from Mathura. 

The drunken lady almost sinking to the ground and sup¬ 
ported a.s she is raised, a motif that is a favourite one in 
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Mathura sculpture, has its prototype in Befram also. 

The slipping on of the mailirri on the fool of the lady 
in Begram is not only frequently met with in Kusana sculp' 
lure from Mathura and in ^atavahana sculpture from ihe 
Amaravati'rail, but continues even later as a pleasing motif 
in Gupta art. One has only to recall in this connection the 
viimanika busy adjusting the manjira of the queen; one of 
the gems of CakiavanI Mandhatii from an Amaravati sculp¬ 
ture now preserved in the British Museum. The prasadhlki 
adjusting the anklet at Begram is an equally interesting 
vamanika with whose performance her mistress is highly 
pleased as seen from her beaming face. 

The adjusting of the necklace in an artistic fashion as 
depicted in a Mathura sculpture from Sanka^ya, now pre¬ 
served in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is bound to strike 
one examining a similar ivory carving from Begram. The 
mahjiris are presented to the lady who sits on a low circular 
seal waiting to be decorated, as is the case in sculpture 
elsewhere in India, for instance, at Amaravati. where the 
prasadhika kneels at her feet, and offers her the anklets on 
a tray. 

The adjusting of the ear ornament tkundala), as it is shown 
at Begram, calls attention lo the padmaraga type of ear-ring 
at Nagarjunakonda. 

The woman wringing the water from her long, Bowing 
tresses after her bath while a swan hastens to swallow the 
drops of water mistaking them for pearls Is as pleasing a 
motif here as in Mathura. 

The beautiful description of the lady riding a richly capa¬ 
risoned horse, as given in the Har^acarita by BSna, is pro¬ 
bably most effectively depicted in sculpture at Begram. 

The dancing scenes from Begram have their counterparts 
at Mathura and Amaravati and the harp-shaped vlna, the 
Buie, the ka rata la and the mrdanga are easily recognized. 

The lady carrying food and water, the former on a plate 
with a conical lid. is found both at AmaravatFand Mathura. 
It occurs again and in the same manner at Begram also and 
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the common herinage is uamislakable^ 

Anoiher phase of this art in Gandhara shows she power- 

ful influence of Greco-Roman traditions on this area where 
some of the finest figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were 
created. In foci, the earliest images of the Buddha in human 
form, which were contemporary with, if not earlier than, the 
earliest similar representations of the indigenous schools at 
Mathura and at Amaravatl. arc the Gandhara images of the 

Buddha, The Master is here conceived in Greek pattern_ 

almost Apollonian in physical beauty—and even the gar¬ 
ments that adorn him are arranged with folds characteris¬ 
tic of Greco-Roman sculpture. Even for the Bodhisaitvas 
everything except the jewellery is well-nigh Greek in concep¬ 
tion and execution. In these Candhara figures a notable 
feature is the presentation of the physical form with its great 
emphasis on anatomy. The sculptor does not round off the 
contours, but takes great pains to indicate the modelling of 
the human form in such a way as to suggest the strength of 
physical perfection through the disposition of the muscles. 
In indigenous sculpture, on the other hand, the angularities 
are not shown and the contours are rounded to suggest some¬ 
thing spiritual, avoiding the element of flesh. Some of the 
masterpieces of Gandhara sculpture demonstmte the great 
care and study ibe sculptor bestowed on depiefing the physi¬ 
cal form. 

The Buddha as an ascetic, almost skin and bone with the 
veins standing out, could never have been conceived by a 
sculptor of the indigenous school, and is depicted only in 
Gandhara sculpture. The most perfect representation of 
the emaciated Buddha is preserved in the Lahore Museum. 
The sunken eyes, the skeletal features, and the protruding 
veins of this figure of the Master make it indeed a rare 
specimen of Gandhara art. 

The representations of Siddhartha's birth in indigenous 
sculpture all over the country never portray the child in 
human form, whereas in Gandhara sculpture the child is 
shown as issuing from his mother’s side. Even at Amara- 
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vati and at Nagarjunakon^a where ihc physical form of the 
Buddha came into vogue by (he second century of the 
Christian era. the child's birth is indicated by footsteps on 
the silken garment held by Indra and it is only in Gandhani 
sculpture that the human form of the new-born babe is 
represented. 

The presence of Vajrapani as a body-guard of the Buddha 
is another feature tliat is found in Gandhara sculpture depict-^ 
ing scenes from the Buddha's life. Vajrapani is conceived 
here almost like Hercules with a very tough bone shaped 
thimdcrbolt in his hand. The milder Vajrapani in Amara- 
vatj and Nagarjunakonda sculpture may well have been 
derived from this type. However, in the former case both 
the figure of Vajrapani and the form of the vajra undergo a 
transformation. The thunderbolt becomes three-pronged on 
cither side and the wielder of this weapon becomes an 
attractive deva very different from the bearded and semi- 
naked muscular hgure in Gandhara sculpture. 

Even in (he reprcsen(aiion of individual scenes of (he 
Buddha’s life in which Gandhara art abounds, there are 
several special features which are noteworthy. The scene of 
the Buddha attending school and his scholastic life are a 
great favourite of this school of sculpture and the prince is 
generally leprescrued as travelling In a chariot drawn by 
rams. Tak^aiila being a great seat of learning, the sculptor 
never missed an opportunity of representing the prince slate 
in hand, busy learning the alphabet The scene of the great 
departure in Gandhara sculpture is always accompanied by 
the preceding scene of the prince taking a last look at his 
faithful wife and his new-born child. The sending of the 
assastns by Devadatta is another common scene in which 
the Gandhara sculptor takes great pains (o show the ruffians 
as specimens of great muscular strength. Probably^ the 
best representation of the Buddha in Gandhara sculpture Is 
the one from Hoti-Mardan. It must be noted that in 
Gandhara sculpture the halo of the Buddha is of the sim¬ 
plest without any border decoration as in the Mathura 
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Ku^na figures where the scalloped edge is a typical feature. 
The reliquary from Shahji-ki-dheri from the stUpa near 
Peshawar excavated by Spooner is important as it bears 
an inscriplion with the name of Kaniska and of Agssala, the 
Greek craftsman who made it. It is a valuable treasure of 
the Peshawar Museum. It is noteworthy that here the row 
of geese with their necks bent and beaks thrust forward is 
very similar to the one on the Asokan lion capital from 
RamapOrva, except for the fact (hat their wings are extend^ 
ed. Below this frieze the reliquary is decorated with a 
garland roll carried by playful juvenile cupids. The Buddha 
is seated on the lid of the casket with two attendant figures 
on either side. 

In Bamiyan in Afghanistan there are colossal figures of 
the Buddha modelled on an earlier Gandhiira type, belong¬ 
ing to the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. These colossal 
images, one of them 175 feet high and another about 
120 feet, evoked the admiration of Yuan Chwang who saw 
them on hb way. These figures are carved out of a sand¬ 
stone cliff in the region in niches, like the monasteries and 
temples that honeycomb the area for over a mile. The 
creation of these b undoubtedly one of the boldest strokes 
of the later Gandhara sculptor Clearly, in producing such 
colossuses the object is to emphasize the mahapurusa 
of the great Master, who, according to legend, could fill the 
largest throne as he did when he went to heaven. He was 
represented as a towering figure of gigantic height to domi¬ 
nate and arrest attention. It is this concept that accounts 
for the aipntic images found elsewhere, for Instance, m 
Ceylon a^ Thailand and Chandi Mendut in Java. It may 
be recalled that the great parinirvana figure of the Buddha 
at Ajania of the Gupta-Vakataka period is also oolossal. 

The Gandhara siQpa is inieresiing us a phase of develop¬ 
ment from the earlier simpler stupa with emphasis on the 
square base, the circular drum, and the large and corned 
finial over the harmika, and a similar development will be 
observed in Ceylon, Burma and Thailand also. 
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The bnlcm roof of the sanctuaries at Bami^n is parti* 
cularly noteworthy. The laying of beams diagonally across 
the comers of a square in successive tiers of diminishing 
dimensions is especially associated with this area from where 
it must have spread to both western Asia and Turkestan. 

From Hadda^ come some of the finest hguies in stucco 
which probably go back to the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. 
They are remarkably well made and arc MI of life and 
animation. There is a rare strength and vitality in these 
stucco figures. The element of portraiture is very strong 
and it may be said to have reached perfection in this area. 

From Fondukistaii^ arc derived some of those exquisitely 
worked and extraordinarily beautiful figures of Bodhisattvas 
and Buddhas, the former wearing flowing garments on their 
youthful bodies which are so modelled as to suggest soft¬ 
ness to the touch. The figures are animated and have the 
rare grace that one comes across in Gupta works of about 
the same period in Indian art The bejewelled Buddha 
from Fondukistan represents a compromise between the 
emperor and the monk, for it must not be forgotten that the 
astrologers had predicted two possibilities for the child of 
Suddhodana—either that of a universal emperor or that of 
a universal Master after enlighten mem. This almost in¬ 
congruous combination of a monk’s garb wiih royal decora¬ 
tion in a variety of rich Jewellery was probably a special 
feature of Fondukistan as of the mediaeval sculpture of ihe 
eastern Indian school under the Palas. In this connection, 
it should be remembered that the crowned Buddha eommon* 
ly met with in PSla sculpture was a replica of this earlier 
Fondukistan variety, but while here the curls of the Buddha 
are still the same as in normal figures with ear ornaments, 
necklets and other jewels, the crowned Buddha of Pala sculp¬ 
ture has a regular crown on bis head in addition. 

The classical Indian element can still be found ai 
Bamlyan and in Chinese Turkestan where the paintings 
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show great affinity with those at Ajanta and Biigh. The 
painting of damsels from the targe Buddha niche from 
Bamiyan. which k comparable to a similar figure from the 
Treasure Cave in Ktzil in Turkestan, is a case in point. The 
iady in the lotus tank from Dandan (JUiq k yet another 
example of a figure of classical Indian grace found m Central 
Asia. It recalls a verse of Kalidasa describing a s ummer 
scene when the lotus stalks in the pond rise out of the water 
as it recedes from (he steps of the pond, so that the damsel 
stands only up to her hip in water as she steps in for 
her bath; udd 0 n<fffpadimfp grhadirgiukdmm ndriniiamba- 
dvoyasajtt bobhuva^. 

Hariti has been given an honoured place in Buddhist 
sculpture. She is a great favourite as she comes closest to 
the highest of the m a Irka concept—^the mother bestowing 
the purest maternal affection on her children. The figure of 
Hanti with that of PaheOca is probably as much a favourite 
fn Gandhara sculpture as is Hirtli by herself in Chinese 
Turkestan and in Java. A fine sculpture, remarkably akin 
to similar Indian rcprescniations, is a modem Japanese 
image of Hariti in the collectiun of Mr. Henry H. Getty. She 
has her place in Chinese sculpture also and is shown with a 
child in her lap as in the Japanese figure. A wall painting 
from Domoko in Chinese Turkestan, and now in the British 
Museum, like another painting from Turfan, at present in 
the Museum fur Vdlkerkundc in Berlin, shows this mother 
with children playing around her as in the case of the 
standing Hariti from Gandhara in the Lahore Museum. 

Among the paintings from Chinese Turkestan, there is 
one from Kizil in the Kucha area in which a remarkable 
scene from the Buddha’s life is presented. India, where the 
story of Ajataiiairu has been represented In a few scenes at 
Bharhut and Amaravati. has unfortunately no such scene. 
This remarkable painting deptcEs king Ajaia^tni as the story 
of the passing of the Buddha Is narrated to him. It was 
feared that the disclosure of the news would so shock ihc 
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kittg that it would at once cause his death. His wise minis¬ 
ter, Var^kara, caused the principal scenes from the Buddha's 
life to be presented on a canvas in order to be shown to the 
king so that he could understand the final death or the 
nirva^ of the Buddha by a narration beginning with his 
birth, his enlightenment, his first sermon and concluding with 
his death. In this remarkable painting there is a fine admix¬ 
ture of Indian, Persian and Chinese elements, though the 
central painting, the scroll shown to Ajata^tru. is almost 
completely Indian in feeling. 

The influence of Buddhist art from India can also be 
(raced in the figures of the Buddhas in the Thousand Caves 
of the Buddhas at Tun-huang in China, The wall paintings 
in these caves are akin to those at Bamiyan and may be 
said to be related to those at Ajanta. The s&called lantern- 
roof at Bamiyan is also found in Tun-huang. Rock carv¬ 
ings at Yun Kang clearly show Indian origin. Some of the 
figures are draped in the Indian dhoti style which suggests 
chat the artists themselves were probably Indian. In Shansi- 
Hope Province (to the - west of Peking), twenty-oiie big 
caves have been discovered. They are supposed to be the 
oldest Buddhist monuments in. China. Their sculptures are 
in the style of Bamiyan, Gandhara and Ajanta and the 
human figures are Indian, So also are the newly discovered 
grottos on Maichi mountain (Kansu Province), where figures 
are seen in Indian drapery idhaii uttafmangat with crowns 
on their heads. 

The Chinese Buddhist Av.sociation recently published 
t National [ties Publishing House. Peking, 1955) a number of 
colour plates illustruting Buddhist scenes and monuments in 
China and Tibet. They show Buddhist sculptures from the 
4lh century onward.s in the grottos of Yun-kang, Maichi- 
shan and of Pingling temple as well as in the caves at Tun- 
huang. These un monuments show the influence of the 
Candhara school as well of the pure Indian style of the 
Gupta period. 

The characteristics of the art of painting in Central Asia 
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and China provided a prototype for the Buddhist paintinp 
of the T’ang period in China and for the paintings at 
Horyu}! in Japan. The painUnp on the wails of the 
Horyuji Monastery (8th century A.Dd clearly recall Indian 
influence which may perhaps have come through China. 

Like the MarUi figures which abound wherever Bud¬ 
dhism spread, sculptures and paintings representing the 
guardians of the quarters are to be found in all areas which 
came under the influence of Buddhism. One tier in the great 
siOpa at Borobudur is entirely devoted to the guardians of 
the quarters such as Virupak^. Virudhaka, DhfiarS^ifra and 
Kubera, and there are similar representations in Tibet and 
China and even in far-off Japan. From Nara comes the 
image of Komoku-ien. the guardian of the west and a counter¬ 
part of Virtipaksa. This Niigaraja is shown standing on 
a crouching dwarf yak^ very similar to other early yaksa 
figures, particularly the Kuplra yaksa from Bharhut. The 
persistence of this icoitographic motif of a normally jMOpor- 
tioned yak^ standing on a dwarfed one, a feature also found 
in similar representations in early sculpture in India from 
Bharhut and elsewhwe. even in representations from other 
faiths, for instance. Siva on the Gudimaltam lihga in South 
India, points to a very ancient and popular ^ksa cult. 

Of the two oldest stupas from Nepal, the Sambhunath and 
the Bodhinath, the latter presents a typically Nepalese form. 
It is a tumulus over a square base with the box-like harmikil 
on lop, surmounted by the conical finial which is so charac¬ 
teristic of stupas from other parts of South-East Asia, in¬ 
cluding Ceylon and Burma. But here ihe noicworlhy feature 
Is that the Buddha is coirceived of as aU-sceing; hence the 
pairs of colossal eyes looking in all the four directions. 
This concept is to be traced to the idea of catuiamukha in 
the case of Siva and other deities. Even the colossal faces 
looking in the four directions at Bayon at Angkor Thom are 
probably meant to reflect the omnipresence which is indi¬ 
cated by Brahma’s four faces. 

The Tibetan stflpa is not very different from the Nepalese 
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one, but the most famous chorten or stupa from Gyan-Tse 
with its unusual plan and elevation reminds one of the 
Borobudur stQpa in Java. 

The art of Nepal and Tibet is largely derived from Pala 
art, just as Buddhism itself was introduced in this area from 
Nalanda. The Buddhist pantheon comprises many gods and 
goddesses—the Dhyani Buddhas, the Manu-^i Buddhas, the 
Bhai^jyu Buddhas or medicinal Buddhas, Maitreya, the 
future Buddha, the Bodhisattvas or poiential Buddhas. 
Taras. Marlci. the Lolcapalas. Jambhalas and several other 
gods and goddesses. The monasteries in Tibet contain stucco 
Agures. wood carvings and tanka paintings illustrating belief 
in transmigration, magic circles and astrological diagrams 
as also gods and goddesses of the pantheon. There are 
several portraits from Tibet illustrating great masters like 
Padmasambhava. Acarya Atiia and others who were res¬ 
ponsible for the propagation of the faith in that country. 

Some of the most marvellous monuments in the Buddhist 
world belong to Ceylon, and her sculpture is closely associat¬ 
ed with the early art of the Krishna valley and the later 
Pallava and Coja kings owing to the close relations that 
existed between South India and Ceylon. The lovely stand¬ 
ing figure of a prince near Ruanweli stQpa, believed to 
represent king Dunhagamanl and dating from the 2nd 
century A.D.. is equal to any of the best sculptural represent¬ 
ations from Amaravati of the rail period. A standing 
Buddha from the same place and of the same dale is an 
exact replica of similar Agures from Amaravati and allied 
sites. When it is remembered that Amaravati was a great 
centre of Buddhist sculpture and metalwork and that several 
bronzes of the Amariivati school have been found in the 
Malayan Peninsula and beyond—the figures from Dong 
Duong in Indo-Chirm and from Sempaga in the Celebes 
being veiy famous examples of the Andhra metal images in 
distant places in South-East Asia—this feature becomes 
easily intelligible. 

Probably the most remarkable image of the Buddha of 
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a vei 7 early date is the seated one in meditation trora 
Anuradhapum. 

The Nagaraja as dvara-pala at Anuradhaptira with a 
pQrna-Icala£a in his hand and a lotus with a long stalk in the 
other in early Pallava style still has the grace of an Amara'* 
vati woiit. This is an indication of the gradual substitution 
of the former by the motif of the river goddess as guardian 
of the gateway, which starting at Amariivail continues tn a 
modified form in the representation of the lady with a creeper 
on a makara. This motif is a common feature of doorways 
in South Indian temples. With the makara and the lotus as 
motifs for decoration the scuiptor of Ceylon has achieved 
very pleasing effects as in some of the South Indian Pallava 
and Cola temples. 

The elephant as the supporter of the universe, which is 
found so often in caryatid form in the rathas at Mahabali- 
puram and the colossal rock-cut temple at Ellota, has a still 
earlier representation in a dedicatory stDpa from Anuradha' 
pura which goes back to the pre-Christian era. 

The moonstone doorstep, irihanda gala, with a pleasing 
pattern of lotus petals as an a halo encircled by a border 
composed of rows of geese and animats in successive bands 
separated by intervening floral designs, at once recalls 
simitar moonstones from Amaravad and Nagarjunakoni^. 

The strong influence of the ^nd the veneration for 

sages, particularly Agastya In South India, has had a special 
sculptural efiforescence rtot only [n the extreme south of 
Peninsular India, but also In Ceylon and lava. If Bhatara- 
guru of Java is so important and the Agastya bgure occurs 
in the ship carved in the Borobudur monuments, the features 
of the saint are equally prominent in the carving presenting 
Parakramabahu at Polonnaruva. 

Of the later figunsi of the 11th and 12th century A.O, In 
Ceylon, the colossal one from Polonnaruva of the parinlr- 
vana of the Buddha, lying in great calm, with his beloved 
Ananda standing beside him with his hands crossed in 
devotion and veneration, is probably one of the greatest 
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masterpieces of Buddhist art from Ceylon. 

The metal image of the Buddha from Badulla, now pre¬ 
served io_ the Colombo Museum, is modelled after the 
Amaravatj bronzes while the later images follow the Pa Hava 
and COja traditions. 

The paintings from Sigiriya are probably more intimate^ 
Jy connected with the Pallava paintings from Si ttanavasal, 
Panamalai and Kaheipuram than any oiher. 

The stupa in Ceylon is a circular drum on a square base 
with a long succession of compressed umbrellas forming a 
conical top over a box-shaped harmika, of which the 
ThQparama Dagoba at Anuradhapura is a fine example. At 
Folonnaruva several late Pallava and early Coja features are 
easily discerned in the guardian figures, the balustrades with 
makara motifs and a frieze of lions, A remarkable mapdapa 
from Polonnaruva is composed of pillars shaped like stout 
lotus stalks of which nothing now remains except the free 
standing pillars. The Siitmahal-pasada is a seven-storcyed 
pavilion which recalls similar pavilions, for instance, the 
Baksei Chamkrong from Angkor. 

In Burma, the earliest stGpas are simpler and nearer to 
their Indian prototypes^ The Ngakye Nadatirt stOpa of the 
lOth century A.D. from Pagan is almost similur to the 
Dhamckh stQpa at Samaih, The Mahabodhi temple at 
the same place, which belongs to the t3!h century A.D., at 
once recalls the Mahabodhi temple at Gaya, Other stOpas 
of the lUh and 12th centuries AD. from Pagan rise in tiers 
on a square base and are somewhat more complex than the 
most modern Shwe-dagon at Rangoon which is more like 
a top with its head cut Rat and placed upside down. In 
the Ananda temple at Pagart. which belongs to the late llth 
century, the whole story of the Buddha is narrated in in¬ 
teresting panels in which the influence of the Pala as well 
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as Kalinga workman is obvious. Several important inci' 
denu tike the carrying of Mayi to lake Anoiatta for her 
bath by the queens of the guardians of the quarters, are 
presented graphically. Such representa lions are rare even 
in India and occur only once at Amaravati, The visit of 
sage Asita is as great a favourite in the Burntcse narration 
of the Buddha's story as at Amaravatt and NagarjunakondS' 
The birth scene, particularly in ibis series, recalls strongly a 
combination of Cota and Pala workmanship, which is not 
impossible as it was at this time that Rajendra Coja's fleet 
was active in the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. 

The series of Jataka scenes with inscribed descriptive 
labels found in the eastern Petleik Pagoda at Pagan consti¬ 
tute an invaluable collection of pJctorial representations of 
the Jatakas in the 11th century A.D. The script Fccording 
these Jatakas is based on the Vehgi type from the Krishna 
valley and the hgures are modified forms of the Indian. In 
the Canda-kinnara Jataka the kinnara pair recalls a similar 
kinnara representation at Borobudur. The Valghassa Jataka 
rtjcalls the representation from Mathura of the KuMna 

period. The portraying of scenes from the Jatakas has 

been such a living art ihat in the modern Pathodawgyi 

Pagoda at Amarapura, built in 1820 A.D.. the pictorial 

representations are as lively as ever, especially that of the 
Kakkata Jataka which recalls simitar representations at 
BhUrhut two thousand years earlier. The Kakkata Jataka 
occurs in a similar fashion even in the Pcileik Pagoda, nine 
centuries earlier. The scene of the Mandhatu Jataka shows 
the fallen king passing away in his park on a couch and 
explaining to his people the emptiness of worldly wishes and 
desires. There is a similar representation at Nigirjuna- 
konda. 

The incident of Nuga Mucalinda protecting the Buddha 
from a great storm for seven days and nights after his en¬ 
lightenment, a great favourite in the Krishna valley, is pro¬ 
bably nowhere so prominent as in Siam. The Khmer 
sculptor lakes the utmost delight in representing the Buddha 
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seated on the Naga with the hoods held over hts head. 
Even in the earliest AmariivatT sculpture where the foot¬ 
prints of the Buddha represent the Master, the Naga 
Mucalinda is shown coiled round the footprints with his 
hoods over his own form, represented in anthropomorphic 
fashion in addition to the zoomorphtc, in an attitude of 
devotion with the hands brought together in afljali. This 
incident is presented as effectively centuries later in the art 
of Cambodia and Siam where the human hgure of the 
Master Is seated with that enigmatic smile characteristic of 
the wide-mouthed Khmer figures on the coils of the snake. 

Another important incident from the Buddha's life, 
which has its earliest representation at Bharhut and which 
is also a great favourite in Gupta and mediaeval sculpture, is 
the descent of the Buddha from the Trayastrim^ heaven 
after he had prrached the Law to his mother. This is de¬ 
picted in a variety of forms in Siam and is-not known to 
have occurred elsewh^e in isolation. It is a suggestive 
mode of representing the Buddha's descent from heaven at 
Sahka^ya. In Bharhut. where the physical form of the 
Buddha is absent, this descent is depicted by a uiplc ladder 
and the feet of the Buddha, one at the top and the other at 
the bottom. In Gupta sculpture ihe Buddha flanked by 
Brahma and fndra. the one holding a parasol and the other 
a chatrrr. is shown with the steps of the ladder at his feet 
and below him. In later mediaeval sculpture the ladder is 
very often omitted by the sculptor altogether. The special 
feature of this scene from Siam is that the sculptor has 
chosen to represent suggestively the descent of the Buddha 
as he traverses the sky to reach the earth. He is flanked 
by the attendartt figures but the ladder is shown in order 
to suggest the sky. The sky no doubt could be represented 
by the sun or moon, but since a circle or a wheel would 
.suggest the dhurmacakra and create confusion by making it 
appear as a scene of dharmucakra-pravartana, the eagle 
has been ebt^en instead to suggest Visnupada. the sky. As 
the word Vtsnupada means both the sky ai>d the vehicle of 
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sculptural parallel carved over 1^00 years ago ai Borobudur, 
where a row of students are represented with their hands 
clasped in sahkalpa. while the guru utters the manini. 
Arghya, padya and ucatnaniya offered appropriately to 
guests are splendidly deltncated in the sculptural series. 
The presentation of pQrna-ktimbha (o a tnahapuru-^, a 
custom alive to this day in South India, has an early 
parallel at Borobudur where the purna-kumbha is offered to 
welcome the Buddha, The sprinkling of holy water by the 
priest in aSlrvada which again is a living ptactice iti India, 
Is presented in sculpture at,Borobudur in several scenes, in¬ 
cluding one of the marriage of prince Siddhartha and Gopj. 

In a Jutaka scene, which still awaits interpretation and 
which may well be ideniifted with the Mahasupina Jataka. 
Brahmadatta. the king, is having his dreams interpreted by 
brShmanas. They terrify him and suggest the performance 
of a sacrifice^ for which a host of animats and birds are 
gathered, but a young pupil of the king's chaplain questions 
the propriety of this sacrifice. With the help'Of a Bodhisativa, 
who according to this talc was born a brahmana, but 
renounced the world to become a hermit, the king is adrnonish- 
od, the sacrifice averted and the animals freed. Here is a 
graphic prescntalion of the rivik priests assembled round the 
Are on a sacrificial altar with all the animals and birds ready 
for the sacrifice, which in a succeeding panel are released 
after the admonition of the king by the Bodhisattva. 

The flight of Vidyadharas on the clouds, the ovoid halos 
of the divine figures, (he pattern of omantentation and 
dress, the architeclumt details of temples and ntandapal^ and 
palaces in sculpture, the orchestra for music composed of a 
variety of musical instruments, including the harp and.the 
guitar shaped vlna, ihu flute and drums of the Drdhva, ahkyS 
and aliiigya. the dance poses in representations of dance 
and music, the throne, the chariot, the palanquin, the 
sword and shield, the variety of lamps and utensils used for 
worship—all these motifs in Borobudur recall Indian proto¬ 
types, particularly of the Pallava and Calukytt type. 
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A remarkable masterpiece of the twelfth or thirteejitb 
century A.D. b the famous PrajDSparamlta, now pressed 
in (he Leyden Museum. This image from Singasari is pro¬ 
bably the best of this deity anywhere in the world. Of 
other Buddhist figures in which Java abounds, there are 
some in metal, particularly the one of Padmapani to silver 
at the Museum in Djakarta. 

Buddhist art outside India has produced a magnificent 
wealth of sculpture which includes many unique specimens 
which have no parallel in India. The sculptor has often 
displayed great vision and thought in producing these 
masterpieces which compel the attention of scholars and 
connoisseurs of an aJJ over the world. 




CHAPTER XII 


Places of Buddhist Interest 

A. In Northern Indu 

Gautama Buddha has left his footprint on the soil of 
India and his mark on the soul of mankind. This human 
teacher eclipsed even (he heavenly gods and the places 
consecrated by his presence were held iit great veneration. 
Before his paitnirvana, the Buddha spoke of the four places 
which a pious believer should visit with faith and reverence^ 
They are the Lumbmi-vana where the Tathagata was born; 
Gaya (Bodh Gaya) where he attained bodhi (enlighten- 
ment); the Deer Park at Isipa^na {Sarnath) where he pro¬ 
claimed the Law for the first time; and Kuiinagara where 
he reached the unconditioned state of nirvana. 

In the Buddhist sacred lore there are four other places 
which with the above four make up the atthamahathanani 
(astamahasthanani} or eight sanctified spots. They were the 
scenes of four of the principal miracles that the Blessed 
One was said to have performed. At Sravasti, the capital 
of Kosala, (he Buddha gave a display of his miraculous 
powers to confound the leader of the Tirthika sect. Next, 
in accordance with the practice of the previous Buddhas, 
he ascended the heaven of the thirty-three gods, preached 
the Abhidhamma to his deceased mother and des^nd^ to 
earth at Sanka^ya. Rijagrba, the capital of Magadfaa, was the 
scene of another miiade in which he tamed the mad de* 
pbant, Nalagiri, that bad been let loose by his jealous 
cousin. Devadatta. In a mango grove at Vaisali, a number 
of monkeys offered him a bowl of honey. The famous 
cities in India at that time were thus hallowed by their 
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associauon with the Buddha’s religion. 

These holy places became centres of great attraction for the 
pious believers and pilgrimages were religiously undertaken 
to these places. Aioka calls such pilgrimages dhammayata 
(dharmayatrui, or tours of piety. Many other places, too, 
rose into prominence as the influence of Buddhism spread. 
The places of Buddhist signiflcaiKe are many in the land 
of Gautama Buddha and in their flourishing days their sanc¬ 
tity, no less than their splendour and magiuflcence. attracted 
visitors front far and wide. 

ijfinAmJ 

Among the sacred places of Buddhisni, Lumbini where 
the Blessed One was born must inevitably come first. It 
has been identified with the site of Rummindei, in the 
Nepalese Terai. As the birth-place of the Buddha, the 
site grew in sanctity and importance. Many are the estab¬ 
lishments that rose on the site. Vety few, however, are. 
now in existence. Of course, there still stands at the site 
a pillar engraved with an inscription commemorating the 
great A^ka's pilgrimage to this place in the twentieth year 
after his consecration. "Here the Buddha was bom”, says 
the emperor, and this statement proves the identity of the 
sanctified spot beyond any doubt Apart from the pillar, 
there is an ancient shrine with an image representing the 
nativity of the Lord as desciibed in the sacred texts. 

Bodh Caya 

Bodh Gaya where the Buddha attained supreme wisdom 
(bodhD lies six miles to the aouth of Gaya, a place of 
Hindu pUgrimage. To the devout Buddhist there is no 
place of greater interest or sanctity than the holy spot of 
the Buddha’s enlighteament.' Sacred shrines and statdy 
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monuments were rjised all around and the account of the 
Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, gives us a glimpse of the 
past splendour of this sane lined site. 

Yuan Chwang ascribes the erection of the original 
flodhi shrine to Emperor Aloka. According to one of his 
rock edicts. Aioka visited this place, which is called, 
Sambodhi in the inscription, when he had been consecrated 
ten years, and it is more than probable that the great em¬ 
peror constructed a shrine on this holy spot. No vestiges 
of such a shrine can, however, be found at present Scholars 
arc of the opinion that the Bodhi shrine carved in a Bharhut 
relief tcirca 2nd century B.CJ might represent the one erected 
by A^ka, It seems to have consisted of a balustraded gal¬ 
lery enclosing the Bodhi tree, preceded by a column of the 
type on which Aioka’s edicts are carved. The original 
balustrades seem lo have been of wooden construction, 
which was later translated into stone. The stately strnc- 
lure, which we see nowadays, is a later erection. This 
temple has been restored and renovated many times. From 
the description of Yuan Chwang it appears that the temple, 
essentially in its present shape and appearance, existed 
already in the seventh century A.D. The Mahabodbi 
temple in Burma is a prototype of (his grand (eniple. 

As it now stands, the Mahabodhi temple at Bodh Gaya 
is approaimaiety 160 feet high and consists a straight 
pyramidal tower surmounted by a stupa, complete with the 
harmika and the fad with a fluted amafaka-like lower mem¬ 
ber, The tower has angle §iiialakas at the comers, demar- 
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eating iti differed stages. The entrance porch, evidently 
laicf than the original leniplc, is on the east, ^ch of the 
four sides of the tower presents several tiers of nichts, while 
the front face has a tall lancet opening tor the admission of 
light into the sanctum. At the base of the tower thwc 
rises a turret at each of the four corners, a miniature replica 
of the main spire. 

The temple enshrines a ^eat gilded figure of the 
Blessed One touching the earth which symbolizes the supreme 
event of enlightenment. Along the northern side of the 
temple, there is a narrow masonry platform raised about 
four feet above the ground. This is known as the “iewcl 
shrine of the walk*' or the Buddha's Promenade tcankama). 
where after attaining enlightenment the Great Teacher is 
said to have spent a week walking to and fro in deep medita¬ 
tion. At the points where he set his feet, there are sculptur¬ 
ed ornaments representing the miraculous blossoms which 
are said to have sprung up in his footsteps. Passing along 
this fffomcnade and to the west of the temple stands the 
fiodhi tree and the holy spot of enlightenment, now marked 
by a red sandstone slab, representing the Vajriisana on which 
the Master Is said to have r^ched Perfect Wisdom. The 
original Mahabodhi shrine, as represented in the early re¬ 
liefs, is portrayed as enclosing this holy spot including the 
Bodhi tree. The idea of erecting a temple with a lofty 
conical lower necessitated its erection a little to the cast 
of this holy spot so that the holy spot and the Bodhi tree 

now stand at the back of the temple. 

Around the temple lie innumerable remains of which 
the most important are portions of the stone railing whic 
represent two different periods of construction, the earlier 
going back to about the 2nd century B.C. and the latter to 
the early Gupta period. Interesting carvings arc still to be 
seen on these rail posts, and of these the figure of Indra as 
Santi. and that of Surya. the Sun god, drawn by a fom- 

horsed chariot, are noteworthy, h Stl ^ 

richly decorated votive slOpas. scattered all round, still con 
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tiaue to attract the admiring gaze of pilgrims and risitors. 
The residence of the Mahantit, who was for a long time 
in charge of the temple precincts, is close to the great temple 
and, like the sculpture shed nearby, is a store-house of ftne 
sculptures and other relics which once embellished this 
holy spot. In the immediate vicinity arc situated seven 
sacred sites, which, acceaxUng to tradition, were identical 
with those where the Lord is said to have passed seven 
tranquil weeks in the enjoyment of his Buddhahood. 

S^nath 

Samath marks the birth of the religion of Gautama 
Buddha. Hence it became a great centre of Buddhist acti¬ 
vities and remained so for more than a millennium and a 
half. The inscriptions refer to the site as the “Monastery 
of the Turning of the Wheel of Righteousness" iSaddharma-^ 
cakra-pravartana vihara) by which name this sacred place 
was known to ancient Buddhist writers. Though very little 
is known of the history of the Deer Park during the early 
centuries of Buddhism, the place acquired celebrity, like the 
other holy places of Buddhism, from the time of Awka- 
This saintly monarch erected a series of monuments, includ¬ 
ing a pillar inscribed with an edict warning the resident 
monks and nuns against creating schisms in the church. The 
Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang, visited the 
place in the Sth and 7th centuries A,D, respectively, and left 
us valuable information regarding this important site, la 
later periods also, the site grew in size and prosperity and 
inscriptions and other evidence relate to the. building of new 
shrines and edihcci, as well as to the renovation of old ones, 
one of the latest being Ihc Temple of the Wheel of the Law 
founded by Kumaradevi, one of the queens of King Govinda- 
candra of Kanauj. in (he first half of the 12th century A,D, 
Soon after, ihe place was destroyed, presumably by the armies 
of Muhammad Ghori. There is evidence of earlier vandalism, 
once probably by the Hlinas and later during the sacking of 
Banuras by $u!tan Mahmud of Ghazni. Such damage. 
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however, was immediaiely repaired by pious devotees, but 
this final catastrophe brought waste and desolation to the 
prosperous establishments. 

The ruins of Sarnath cover an extensive area. The 
Archaeological Department has done a good deal of excava.> 
doR at the site and a number of inieresting monumenLs and 
sculptures of exquisite beauty and workmanship have come 
to light As one approaches the site from Banaras. the first 
landmark that attracts the eye is a lofty mound of brick* 
work, locally known as the ChaukharKii. surmounted by an 
octagonal tower at the top. The mound represents the ruins 
of a stupa on a terraced basement erected to mark the spot 
where the Buddha, on hb way from Gaya to Isipatana. first 
met his five former comrades who were soon to become 
converts to his Faith. 

Half a mile to the north is the site of the Deer Park, which 
must have had imposing buildings in the days of its pristine 
greatness. All is now in ruins, save a battered structure, the 
Dhamekh sixipa, which rears its head to a height of nearly 
150 feet above the surrounding country. The ruins have been 
laid bare by the spade of the archaKtJogists and the site, as 
exposed, shows that temples and stdpas occupied the central 
position with monasteries tn the area around them. They 
belong to different periods of consUTictiofi. the earliest going 
back to the days of Asoka. Traces of successive restorations 
and renovations are also evident in sotite of the important 
buildings. 

The Asoka stupa, seen by Yuan Chwang. has been identi¬ 
fied with the ruins of a large brick stupa, commonly known 
as Jagat Singh's stupu after Jagat Singh, the Diwan of Raja 
Chait Singh of Banaois. He dismanilf:d it in 17^4 for bricks 
for the construction of a market in Banaras. The site of 
this stupa probably marks the spot where the Buddha deli¬ 
vered his first discourse and thus literally turned the Wheel 
of the Law. A little farther to the north stands the broken 
slump of the A^ka pillar, the magnificent Lion Capital of 
which may now be seen in the Archaeological Museum 
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nearby. On the east may be seen the ruins of a temple, 
designated the main shrine, which must date from the Gupta 
period, if not earlier. 

Around the main shrine there is a paved court with a 
similar approach from the cast. In this court arc found 
innumerable remains of stupas of various shapes and somc^ 
limes also of shrines, the remnants of pious benefactions of 
votaries and pilgrims who Hocfcod to this holy spot. On the 
north and south were ranged monastic establishments. 

Among the ruins at Sarmth. the most imposing is no 
doubt the Dhamekh stupa situated at the south-east comer 
of the site. Battered though it is. it still stands 143 ft, high 
from its original foundations. Indeed, it is a solid structure, 
built of massive blocks of stone at the lower stage and of 
brick, probably faced with stone, at the upper. It is of 
cylindrical shape and is relieved in the lower section by eight 
projecting bays, each with a large niche originally containing 
an image. This lower section has a broad bell of carved oma 
mentation of intricate gcomelric pattern with floral arabesr 
ques above and below it. The modem name, Dhamekh. is 
probably derived from the Sanskrit dharnufda. meaning “the 
pondering of the Law”, and since it is in a line with the Dhar- 
marajika stupa of Aioka which stands due west of it, it 
must have been an important, monument. The original 
structure on this spot also possibly dated from the days of 
Aioka. 

Apert from the ruins and relics of the past, a place of 
modem interest ts furnished by the Mulagandhaku^i Vihara, 
erected by the Mahabodhi Society where are enshrined cer¬ 
tain Buddhist relics discovered at Tak^$ila iTaxiiah Niigar- 
junakop^a and Mirpur-khas in Sindh. 

The antiquities so far discovered in the ruins are 
numerous and consist of sculptures, bas-reliefs, rail frag¬ 
ments. terra cotta figurines, seals and sealings, inscriptions, 
pottery vessels, and various other objects. With very few 
exceptions, they pertain to the Buddhist religion and cover 
a period of approximately 1500 years, from the 3rd century 
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B.C, to the J2th century A-D. They have been boused in a 
neat JItile Museum and a sculpture shed, situated near the 
ruins, which Mfcll repays a visit. The Lion Capital, ori¬ 
ginally surmounting the A^oka pillar, now occupies a place 
of honour in the Museum. It consists of four addorsed 
lions, supported on an abacus over a beli^haped lower mem¬ 
ber. The capital was originally crowned by a wheel, the 
fragments of which have been recovered from the ruins. 
Symbolical of India's message of peace and goodwill to the 
world, the capital now forms the crest of resurgent India. 

One of the foremost of the sculptures in the Museum is 
the famous sandstone image of the Master in the act of setting 
the wh^l of the Law in motion idhurnuicakfa-pravartana- 
ntudraK which is a masterpiece of Indian plastic art. 

Ktairmgara 

Kuiinagara or Kusinara is sacred to Buddhists as it was 
the place where under a grove of sat trees the Lord passed 
into nirvana in his eightieth year. The site has been identified 
with Kasta in the Gorakhpur district of Uttar Pradesh- 

Like the other sacred places connected with the eventful 
life of the Master, Kusin^ rose to be an important place 
of pilgrimage and in the course of time was covered with 
sacred shrines and monasteries. For reasons unknown, how¬ 
ever, the place was deserted early in its history, and both 
Fa-bien and Yuan Chwang note the utter miu and desoLation 
of this once importaol site. The remains that have been par¬ 
tially laid bare by excavations are extremely fragmentary, but 
the identity of the place with the site of the parinirvana is 
settled beyond doubt by ibe discovery of inscriplions refer¬ 
ring to the ParinirvaM Caitya. The stGpa of parinirvana 
which Afoka is said to have built has not yet been brought 
to light. The Parinirvjna Caitya to which the inscriptions 
refer dates from the Gupta period and tt is possible that the 
Afoka stDpa lies buried under the later construction. 
Among the other sacred edifices that still remain may be 
mentioned the Maths Kunwar ka Koi which enshrines a 
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large recumbent figure of the Buddha in the state of nirvana. 
The image was found in fragments and has been skilfully 
restored by Mr. Carlleyte. The great stupa which stood on 
the spot where the body of the Lord was cremated and 
where the relics of the Master were divided into eight equal 
portions is probably represented by a large mound locally 
known as Ramabhar, This mound has only been partially 
examined and a more systematic exploration is expected to 
bring to light important material relating to the history of this 
venerable spot. 

Sravasfi 

Sravastt fmodem Saheth-Mabeth in U.P.), the capital of 
the ancEcnl kingdom of Koiala. was sacred to the Buddhists, 
because it was here that the Master, in accordance with the 
practice of the previous Buddhas, performed the greatest of 
his miracles. It was here that the Buddha had to take part 
in a contest of miraculous feats with the Tfrthikas before 
King Prasenajit of Ko^la and the assembled audience. The 
Buddha took his seat on a thousand petalled lotus and creat¬ 
ed multiple representations of himself which went up to the 
highest heaven. The hetetical teachers discomfited at this 
miraculous event dared not show their own feats and were 
finally confounded by a violent thunderstorm and obliged 
to run away. The supreme position of the Master was thus 
vindicated and he preached the Law before a huge assemblage 
of people that had come to witness the miracle. The 
Sravasti episode has been a favourite theme in Buddhist art 
from very early times. 

Even from the days of the Buddha. Sruvasti was an active 
centre of Buddhism and it was here that the merchant Ana- 
lhapindika built, in the garden of Prince Jeta purchased at 
a fabulous price in gold, a large monastery for the reception 
of the Master. The story of its purchase and its eventual 
presentation to the Lord was a favourite theme in early Bud¬ 
dhist art. In later times also shrines and monasteries arose 
on this sacred spot which continued to be a flourishing centre 
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of the Buddhist f^ih for a long time. 

Saheth-Maheth ootisista of two distinct sites. The larger 
one, Maheth, spreads over about 400 acres and has been iden¬ 
tified with the remains of the city proper. Saheth, covering 
about 32 acres and lying about a quarter of a mile to the 
south-west, is the site of the Jetavana monastery. The exca¬ 
vations on the former site have laid bare the remains of the 
massive gates of the city and the ruins of other structures, 
indicating the prosperous slate of the city in days gone by. 
The latter, sanctified by the Master's association, rose to be 
an important place of pilgrimage and numerous shrines, 
stupas and monasteries were buiit in iL The remains so far 
brought to light date approximately from the Mauryan epoch 
down to the decadent days of Buddhism in the 12th century 
A.D. One of the earliest stupas, the original foundation of 
which may go back to the 3rd century B.C.. if not earlier, 
contained some bone relics, probably those of the Master 
himself. A colossal statue of the Master was found at the 
site. One of the latest patrons of the establishment was 
KumaradevI, the queen of Govindacandra, the Gadhavala 
king of Kanau}, who donated some land for the maintenance 
of the Jetavana monastery in the year 1128-29 A.D, Bud¬ 
dhism vras already on the decline and the prosperity of this 
site finally ended with the Islamic occupation of the land. 

Siinkaiya 

Another holy spot connected with the life of the Master 
was Sanfcasya (SankiSa-Basantapur, Etah district, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh! where the Buddha is said to have dcscend«J to earth 
from the Trayastriniia heaven (Heaven of the Thirty-three 
Gods) where he went to preach the Abhidhartna to his 
mother and other gods. This event is said to have occurred 
after the Great Miracle was performed at Sravasti, as it was 
an immutable law that all Buddhas should resort to the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods after they had perfOTned 
their greatest miracles. According to Buddhist legend, the 
Lord came down by a triple ladder, accompanied by the 
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gods, Brahma and Sakra, and the incident farms a favourite 
motif In Buddhist art. Owing to this sacred as$ociation» 
Sanka^ya came to be an important place of pilgrimage, and 
important shrines, stupas and monasteries were raised on (he 
site in the heyday of Buddhism. 

Both Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang visited the place and left 
interesting accounts of the important monuments. Through 
long neglect, however, all is now in crumbling ruins. The 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims also are too meagre to 
admit of any proper identification of the remains extant. The 
present village is perched on a mound, locally known as the 
fort. 4t feet high and with an area. 1.500 feel by 1.000. A 
quarter of a*4nite to the south is another mound, composed 
of solid brickwork and surmounted by a temple dedicated to 
Bisari DeW. Other mounds containing masses of brickwork 
may be seen scattered around and there are abo the remains 
of an earthen rampart over 3^ mites in circumference. The 
trial diggings, undertaken tong ago by Cunningham, indicate 
the exuemely fragmentary nature of the remains and of the 
urgent necessity of more systematic explorations. The Ele¬ 
phant Capital that once surmounted a column is an important 
relic of the days of Aioka and further explorations are 
expected to lay bare important material which has relevance 
to the history of this site, 

Fdjagrhf/ 

Rajacrha. tmodern Rajgir in the Palna district of Bihar), 
the capital of the powerful state of Magadha, was sacred (o 
the Buddhists for more than one reason. Not only did the 
Master go into a retreat several times in this famous city, 
but it was also the place where Devadatta, his wicked cousin, 
niadc several attempts on his life. Moreover, in this city, 
in the Sattapanni iSaptapanni) cave of the Vaibhani hill, was 
held the first Buddhist Council (Sangitti just after the 
parinirvana. 

The remains of the ancient city are few and far between. 
The site appears to have suffered much ai the hands of 
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time* The mins indicate that the followers of different reli¬ 
gious denominations live here. The Buddhist remains, ex¬ 
cept for stray and isolated images* are scanty, and it is not 
impossible that the visible monuments were denuded partly 
through religious animosilies. Even the idcotificaliort of the 
Saitapaqiji cave, the site of the first Council, is not beyond 
doubt. According to the canonical texts, the cave was 
situated on the northern fringe of the Vatbhora hill and Stein 
may be right when he identifies the site with the large terrace 
with a group of cells at the back in a semi-circular bend of 
the rock on the non hem scarp, A remarkable structure, 
known us Jatasandha ki Daithak, on the eastern slope of the 
Vaibhara hill, with irregular cells at the sides has been 
identified by some with Ihe residence of Pippala, Some of 
the Pali texts describes the Pippala cave as the residence of 
Mahukaiyapa. the organizer of the First Council* From 
the cyclopaean masonry, analogous to that of the city walls 
and its bastioned gateways, this erection appears, however, 
to be more miUlary than secular or religious in character. 
A mound to ihc west of the citadel is usoially connected with 
a stupa, which, ac'cording to Fa-'hien. was built by Ajala^lru* 
and by A*4oka according to Yuan Chwang. Trial diggings 
on this mound have exposed several strata, none of which, 
however, can be traced back to the pre-Christian epoch. The 
cave, called the Sonbhiindar. on the southern scrap of the 
Vaibhara hilt might have been a Buddhist excavation, though 
the possibility of its having been a Jaina establishment can¬ 
not altogether be ruled out. The Grdhrakuta mountain, 
which was a favourite resort of the Buddha, is not far from 
the cify, 

Rajagrha was also an active centre of Jainism in ancient 
times, as it is now. and interesting remains of Jaina shrines 
and sculptures are still extani. A singular monument may 
be recognized in the cy'lindrical brick shrine, almost at the 
centre of the old city. Ji is known as Maniyar Matha, and 
was dedicated, according to local tradition, to the worship 
of Mani-nagu. the guardian deity of the city of Rijagrha* 
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Vaisali 

The city of Vaisali (Basarh in the MuzaJTarpur district of 
Bihar), the capital of the powerful Licchavi clan, was a 
stronghold of Buddhism in the early days. Gautama 
Buddha is said to have visited it three times during his life- 
time, in one of these visits several monkeys are said to 
have offered the Lord a bowl of honey, an incident men* 
tioned among the eight great events in the life of the 
Master. It was here again that the Buddha announced his 
approaching nirvana, and after the nlrviina the Licebavis 
are said to have erected a stupa over their share of the re* 
mains of the Master. A little over a hundred years after 
the nirvana, the Second Buddhist Council was held here. 
To the Jainas atso._ Vaisali was equally sacred, being the 
birth-place of Mahavlra, the twenty-fourth laina Tirthahkara. 

The site of Raja BisaJ ka Gadh is believed to represent 
the citadel of Vaisali. It consists of a large brick-covered 
mound, about & feet above the surrounding level and slightly 
less than a mile in circumference. Originally surrounded by 
a ditch, it was approached by a broad embanked causeway 
from the south. Trial diggings have exposed the foundations 
of old buildings of irregular plan which may date back to 
the Gupta period. AH these buildings were of a purely 
secular character. The most interesting finds consist of a 
targe number of clay seals, official and private, the latter 
bearing the names of individuals or guilds of merchants, 
bankers and traders. The official scats indicate that Vaisali 
was an important administrative headquarters Jn the Gupta 
period, and an interesting seal, engraved in characters of the 
Maurya period, refers to the patrol outpost at Vaisali. 

The Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang, visit¬ 
ed Vaisali in the course of their travels. The latter described 
the city as covering an area of 10 to 12 square miles. He 
wrote that, within and without and all around the town of 
Vaisali, the sacred monuments Vk^ere so numerous that it was 
difficult to mention them all. Unfortunuiely, the area is now 
practically denuded of any visible remains of religious edifices. 
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Al Koihua. [wo miles to the north-west of Raja Bisal 
ka Gadh. there stands a monolithic pillar (locally known as 
Bhimsen’s Lath^ of highly polished sandstone surmounted by 
a bell-shaped capital that supports the sedent hgurc of a lion 
on a square abacus. It is about 22 feet above the present 
ground level, a considerable portion having sunk under¬ 
ground in the course of time. In style it resembles the edict 
pillars of A&>ka, but diggings round the shaft have failed to 
reveal any Akikan inscription. Mevertheless. it can be 
identified with one of the Akka pillars mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang at the site of ancient Vaisali. The line of pillars 
in the Cham pa ran and Muzaffarpur districts—at Ramapurva. i 

Lauriyu Aruraj, Lauriya Nandanga^h. and Kolhtia—is be¬ 
lieved to have marked the stages of a royal journey front 
Pafaliputra to Lumbini which Akka undertook in the 20lh 
year of hb consecration. Nearby to the south, there is a 
small tank, called Rama-kundu. identified by Cunningham < 

with the ancient Markuia-hrada (monkey's tankh believed to j 

have been dug by a colony of monkeys for the use of the < 

Buddha. To (he north-west there is a ruined mound, at 1 

present only 15 feet high and with a diameter of about | 

65 feet at the base, which has been identified with the j 

remains of the Akka stupa mentioned by Yuan Chw"ang- | 

On the summit of this mound stands a modem brick temple I 

enshrining a medievaf image of the Buddha. j 

It will not be out of place to recount also a few other 
memorable sites of Buddhism, the sites of sacred shrines. | 

stDpas and monasteries. In the course of the spread of 
Buddhism in India, such sites, though not particularly ii 

associated with the life and legend of the Buddha, rose into 
prominence on account of the imposing monuments that i 

were raised in and around them. Of these. Sanchi in the 
former Bhopal State is Important as the site of one of the li 

earliest of the stQpas. which later grew info an imporUini ' 

centre of Buddhist monuments. Tak^sila. I modern Ta^ilat. ; 

now in West Pakistan, also rose to be a very prominent site ! 

in the early days. Kaosambu the capital city of the Vaisa I 


I 
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kingdom, was an early centre of Buddhisnj, and it was hem 
that the famous Ghositarama Vihara stood. The remains o£ 
this monastery have been laid bare in the recent excavation 
of [Cosava. the site of ancient KauiambT, while in the medie¬ 
val period the Nalanda monasteries in Bihar were famous 
throughout the Buddhist world of that lime. In the days 
when Buddhism flourished, many other sites, too. became 
important sites of the good faith (Saddharma). 

Sdnehi 

Sanchi (,549 miles from Bombay) is the site of the most 
extensive Buddhist remains now known in India, The site 
had no apparent connection with the traditional history 
of Gautama Buddha; the place is scarcely mentioned in 
Buddhist literature. Even the Itmcniries of the Chinese 
pilgrims, which are a mine of information about the other 
ancient centres of Buddhism, do not refer to this site at alL 
It is surprising therefore that the monuments at Sanchi should 
now form the most magnihcenl and perfect examples 
of early Buddhist art in India. There seems to be consider¬ 
able force in the view that Sanchi is the modem representative 
of Cetiyagin of the Ceylonese Chronicles, which was situated 
in the neighbourhood of Vidiia. It is connected with the 
story of Aioka's marriage with a merchant's daughter and the 
erection of a monastery on the hill where Mahendra. Aioka's 
son by that marriage, is said to have halted on the way to 
his proselytiring mission in Ceylon. Whether the sioiy is 
true or not, the fact remains that the earliest monuments at 
Sanchi date bom the time of Aioka and it is not impossible 
that it was the patronage of this Constantine of Buddhism 
which made the place an active centre of the religion of 
Gautama Buddha and was responsible for the splendour of 
the site in days gone by. 

Most of the monuments are situated on a plateau on the 
hill top which was enclosed by a wall of solid stone about 
1100 A.D. Of the stupas, there are many dating from the 
3rd century B.C. They vary in siae ranging from the 
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Great Stupa that measures tOO feet in diameter at the Irase 
and has a vast, impostrtg dome nearly 50 feel high to minia* 
tune ones no more than a foot high. 

Originally built of brick in the time of Aioka. the Great 
Stupa was enlarged to nearly twice its previous size, and 
faced with stone, perhaps a century later, when the massive 
balustrade and the four imposing gateways were added. 
These gateways ttomnas) on the four cardinal faces consti¬ 
tute. with their richly carved decorations, a most striking 
contrast with the simplicity of the structure behind. All the 
four gateways are of similar design, and the technique em¬ 
ployed in their construction shows that they were more the 
work of carpenters than of stonemasons. The gateways, with 
columns and superstructures, are richly carved with bas- 
reliefs illustrating the Jataka tales, scenes in the life of the 
Master, and important events in the subsequent history of 
the Faith. Reference may be made to one singular relief 
panel in an architrave of one of the gateways which repre¬ 
sents the visit of Araka to the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya. 
The greatest patron of Buddhism has not been portrayed in 
any other monument in India. This portrait of the Emperor 
may not be authentic, but this unique representation of one 
of the greatest hgures of Indian history must be cherished by 
all his countrymen. 

Of the many other stbpas on this site, three are specially 
noteworthy. One of these, stupa No. 3. is to the north-east 
of the Great Stdpa and although smaller is of almost identi¬ 
cal design. In the relic chamber of this slupa. General 
Cunningham discovered the relics of Saripuita and 
Mahamoggaliana, two of the famous disciples of the Lord, 
which were recently brought back from London for con¬ 
secration in a new shrine at Sanchi. Another small stQpa, 
near the foot of the hiil on the western side, enshrined the 
relics of KaSyapa and Moggalipuita. well-known Buddhist 
apostles of the Ind century B.C. 

In the surrounding region, groups of stupas lie scattered 
and of these a few have proved to be of particular sanctity 
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cn account of the relics enshrined in them. 

Of more historical val^^e are the battered remains 
of the Afoka pillar, with its capital of four lions back to 
back. It is situated close to the south gate of the Great 
StQpa at Sanchi. On its broken stump one can slil! see the 
edict in which the Emperor forbids in strong terms any 
schism in the Church. lls Itistrous polish* its design and 
style place it with similar edict pillars of Aioka. 

The chief fascination of Sanchi no doubt rests on these 
grand old stupas^ not only on account of their sanclity but 
also because of their rich and elaborate carvings. This 
fascination is further enharK:ed by the shrines and monas¬ 
teries that cluster around them and give a vivid picture of 
monastic life on this peaceful hill top. Among these* the 
most noteworthy is the Catty a Hal) (Temple No, iSk situated 
directly opposite the south gateway of the Great Stupa* and 
is especially interesting as one of the few examples of this 
kind of structural edifice; 

Another structure recalling the classic temples of Greece 
may be seen in a tiny and unpretentious shrine (Temple 
No. ]7h consisting of nothing more tban a simple flat-roofed 
square chamber with a pillared portico tn front. Though 
modest in dimensions* its structural propriety^ symmetry and 
proportions^ appreciation for plane surfaces and restraint in 
ornament may very well compare with the best architecturui 
creations of classical Greece. 

Of the monasteries at Sanchi* there are hve examples and 
they date from the 4lh to the 12th century A.D. The 
earlier ones, once occupying the site* were built of wood 
and have perished or been buried under the foundations of 
later structures. Those that have survived, or are now 
exposed to view, arc built more or less oit the usual plan 
of an open quadrangular court surrounded by ranges of 
iwo-storcyed apartments. 

The incomparable monuments of Sanchi were rescued 
from centuries of oblivion as early as ISIS und a host of 
scholars and archaeologists have tried to resuscitate this 
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ni 0 morab]e site of the past. The major port of the cxplora* 
lion and restoration work goes 10 the credit of Sir John 
Marshall, a former Director General of Archaeology in 
India, who has not only excavated the numeroijs remains, 
but also recreated the structures. 

Nalaneta 

The far-famed monastic establishments at Nalanda 
tBargaon near Rajgir) were of supreme importance in the 
history of latter-day Buddhism. According to tradition, 
the place was visited several limes by the Buddha and the 
history of the monastic cstabUshmenis can be traced bacf to 
the days of Akika. But excavations have not yet revealed 
any proof that it was occupied prior to the time of the 
Guptas; and inscriptions, seals and other remains, coupled 
with references in literature provide a glimpse of the flourish¬ 
ing state of this famous monastic site from the 5th to the end 
of the 12th century A-D. It was at this monastery that the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, stayed for some 
time. He gives a detailed and graphic account of the 
different establishments with as many as 10.000 inmates, 
their rules and practices. He also mentions Har^ and 
several of his predecessors as benefleent patrons of this 
institution, ( ising, another Chinese traveller, has also left 
us a picture of the life Jed by the Nalanda monks, who 
were maintained by 200 villages donated by difl:eretii kings. 
Nalanda was known throughout the Buddhist world of that 
Ume for ^ts learned and versatile leachcrs, and Ihc names of 
Acarya SfJabhadra, Sentarakkta. and Atis or DTpankars. 
shining luminaries among a galaxy of many others, conjure 
up a vision of the supreme eminence of the Nalanda Mah^- 
vihara throughout its prosperous history. 

The ruins of Nalanda extend over a large area. The 
structures exposed lo view represent only a part of the 
extensive establishment and consist of monastic siies, stupa 
sites and temple sites. Lengthwise they extend from south 
to norths the monasteries on the eastern flank and the stflpas 
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and the temples on (he wesil. The monasteries were all 
built on more or less the same plan in each case, with rows 
of cells preceded by a corridor round a central courtyard 
and a shrine against the back wall, opposite the entrance. 
Different strata, accumulated one above the other, arc dearly 
seen and indicate successive repairs and renovations. There 
ts also evidence that these monasteries were storeyed struc¬ 
tures; and they convey, even in their ruins, a memory of 
their imposing and glorious past. 

Stupa site No, 3 represents a huge structure standing in 
the middle of a court on the south-western flank, surrounded 
by a number of votive stupas. 

To the north of (his stupa and In the same alignment, 
there have becft enposed structures each of which consists 
of a temple erected directly over the remains of an earlier 
one. 

In the Museum nearby are deposited numerous sculp¬ 
tures and other antiquities recovered during the e:ccavatioi's. 
and these, by their great variety and fine workmanship, are 
most impressive. 

The wealth of epigraphic material is no less telling. It 
includes copper-plate and stone inscription.; and inscriptions 
on bricks and terra-cotta seals. Among the latter, we have 
the official seal belonging to the community of venerable 
monks of the great monastery. 

The Buddhism that was practised at Nalanda and other 
contemporary institutions in Bengal and Bihar was no 
longer the simple Hinayana; nor was It the Mahayana of the 
early days. It was strongly imbued with ideas of Tantrism 
not far removed from Tantric Brahmanism. The Muslim 
invasion dealt a death blow to these cloistered strongholds 
and the flickering remains of the religion of Gautama 
Buddha, which had been so transformed as to have been 
absorbed, almost unawares, into modem Hinduism. 

B. In Western India 

It cannot be said with certainty when Buddhism spread 
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to Saorashtra* However, there seems to be no reason to 
suppose that any foi^n of Buddhism existed in the province 
before Aioka sent his missionaries to propagate it He had 
one of his edicts incised on a rock at the foot of Mount 
Cirnar near Junigadh in the heart of the province. 

Buddhism soon spread in the province as a result of his 

activities and several Buddhist caves have been excavated 

in the southern and south^stern parts of Saurashtta. From 

their extremely simple architecture and from the general 

absence of sculpture, it would seem that they belonged I 

to a very early pwiod. probably the second century B,C., if 

not earlier. | 

Junagadh 1 

Junagadh, the capital of the province, which owing to 
the presence of the Asoka edict had already become famous 
among Buddhists, became a centre of anraction for them. i 

In the vicinity of Girnar Hills, wc find now on a huge rock , 

the full text of what are known as the Fourteen Rock Edicts. 

The text inscribed in BrahmT characters on this rock is ! 

remarkably well (xeserved. Naturally, the most important f 

of the caves excavated in Saurashtta arc in and around |1 

Jtinaga^h. They must have been very numerous and !» 

continued to be important at least up to the middle l| 

of the seventh century, for while visiting /unagadh, 

Yuan Chwang had noticed at least fifty convents ; 

with at least three thousand monks of the Sthavira sect. 

These caves fall into jhree groups, namely, those in | 

Junaga^h proper, those to Uparkot and those called Khapra- I 

khodia, close to the town. The caves at Junagat^ have 
two TO three storeys and have been excavated In three stages. 

Two of Aem measure 28'x! 6' and Zfi'xTfK. Among the 
caves in Uparkol. which was the citadel of the old city, the 1 

caitya windows, the deep tanks, measuring seventeen feel 1 

square, and the two wells, popularly called Adiedi-vav and ; 

Navaghan-vav, arc the most interesting. One of the three 
KhaprikhodJa caves, locally known as tChanjar*inaha], ' 


I 
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measures 250^ x SO'. The other is 38' square, and ihe third 
measures 61' x 60'. The second and the third caves have 
four and sixieeit heavy pillars respectively. No inscription 
has been found in any of the caves. 

One can imagine from the evidence on the spot that In 
early times large monasteries must have exisied at JunSgadh 
and mount Gimar. The remains of two brick-built stu{»is 
have recently been exposol at Intwa on a hill about three 
miles away from A&ta's edict- The only inscribed object 
found there is a baked clay seal belonging to & bhiksu- 
sangha which resided in the vihara of Maharaja Rudrasena. 
This king was most probably Rudrasena I of the K^trapa 
family who ruled from 199 to 222 A,D. 

Besides Junagadh, many p{ac^ have become important 
in Saurashtia owing to the Buddhist caves found there. 

Dhank 

Dhank is thirty miles north-west of lunugadb and seven 
mites south-east of Porbandar. Here, four plain caves are 
preserved, the rest having been destroyed through decay in 
the soft rock. However, the uciagonaJ pillars with thdr 
square bases and capitals still stand. There are also to be 
found some rude mythological sculptures of a later date, 
besides a well called after Manjusd, 

Siddhawr 

A few miles in the west of Ohdnk is Siddhasar where 
there arc a number of caves situated in a ravine called 
ihinghar Jhu. 

Tn/J/d 

Besides Junagadh. Tafaja. thirty miles south of Bbava- 
nagar near the mouth of the ^irufijaya river, also seems to 
have been a great Buddhist cenirc- There are 36 caves and 
a tank measuring 15' x 20' One of the largest of the 
caves is locally known as the Ebhal-mandap and is 75' x 67i' 
and 17}' high. It had four octagonal pillars but no cells. 
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One of the caves had a dagoba. The simplicUy of ihe 
arrangement and the complete absence of sculptures in the 
cives show that they belonged to an early date, probably 
only a little later than the reign of Aioka. 

Sanah 

The caves at Sanah, whidi is to the south-west of Tajaja 
and sixteen miles rwrth of Una. are important. Both sides 
of the hill are honeycombed with more than 62 caves. 
They are of a plain type and well supplied with tanks for 
water. The largest of them is locally known as Ebhal- 
mandap and measures 68^' x 61' x ]6jr'. It has six 
pillars in front but none inside. Although the caves in 
Saurashtra are among the most ancient, they do not 
possess the interest that attaches to many of the same 
period found elsewhere. Among the numerous cav^ there 
is not a single caitya cave which can be compared with the 
caves of this class in other parts of the country. The 
viharas, too. are very simple and do not show any im¬ 
portant architectural features. 

yalabhJ 

From the sixth century A.D., Buddhist activities in 
Saurashtra seem to have centered in a new place called 
Valabhi. twenty-two miles to the north-west of Bhavanagar. 
It acquired great importance as a place of SuddhUt interest 
and Yuan Chwang spoke of it in glowing terms when he 
visited it in 640 A-D. According to him, there were one 
hundred convents where six thousand devotees of the 
Sammiuya school resided. In those days. ValabhT was 
considered to be next in importance to Nalanda as a centre 
of Buddhbt learning, and became the home of the re¬ 
nowned Buddhist scholars. Sthtramati and Gunacnati. Not 
less than thirty copper-platc inscriptions, of the seventh and 
eighth century A.D„ have been found. These record that 
land grants were ^ven by the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi 
to no fewer than fifteen Buddhist monasteries built there by 
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members of the royal family, thctr officers and Buddhist 
saints. The inscriptions, however* do not state whether any 
of these monasteries enshrined the earthly remains of Bud¬ 
dhist saints. Unfortunately. Valabhi is now in ruins, and 
nothing remains to prove its former glory. 

Kdmpiiya 

Curiously enough, we do not come across any place of 
Buddhist interest in Gujarat proper. Only a solitary place 
named Kampilya* near NavasarT* seems to have been of 
some importance. A copperplate inscription of the Rajtra- 
kuta king, Dantivarman of Gujarat* dated S. 789 (867 A.D.), 
records that, after bathing in the river PuravT (modern 
Purna in the Surat district), the king donated lands at the 
request of the monk, Sthiramati, in favour of the KampHya 
vihara. where there lived five hundred monks of the Safigha 
of Sindhu Deia. Another inscription of the Rajtraku^a 
king, Dhiravarra. records a simiJar grant to the same 
monastery in S. 806 (884 A.D.). It seems that the Buddhist 
community migrated from Sindh, presumably for fear of the 
Muslims and founded a vihara at Kampilya which was 
already known as a sacred place. 

Buddhism was most popular in Maharashtra from the 
time of Akika who sent Buddhist missionaries to preach 
there and had one of hts edicts engraved on a rock at 
Sopara on the West Coast* From this time, right up to the 
decline and disappearance of Buddhism. Maharashtra 
continued to be favourably inclined towards Buddhism. 
Consequently a number of Buddhist places of interest are 
to be found in the province, ft is well known that* just as 
Buddhist structural monasteries were built above ground in 
flat regions, Buddhist rock-cut sanctuaries were always 
eacavaicd underground in hilly tracts. The latter could 
not therefore be at places sanctified by the association of 
the Buddha or of Buddhist saints. The Sabyadri mountain 
in western Maharashtra with its hard crap was best suited 
for rock'cut architecture. It was accordingly honeycombed 
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with cells at every possible spot, so that the majority of 
the Buddhist caves in India are found in western Maha¬ 
rashtra. It W&& also customary in ancient times to adorn 
these caves with mural paintings. The skill involved in 
rock<ut architecture and its decoration was held in such 
esteem that the masons who eacavated the caves and the 
artists who decorated them were rewarded with gifts of land 
as is evident from some of the inscriptions. 

The places in Maharashtra which assumed great im¬ 
portance in Buddhist times owing to their rock-cut archi¬ 
tecture are fihaja, Kondane, Pitalkhora. Ajanta^ Bedsa, 
Nasik. Karie, Kanheri and Elloia <Veruia>- 

Bhaja 

The earliest caitya hail, dating from the second century 
&.C.. is found at Bhaja. The inward slope of the pillars, 
the wooden roof girders and the free use of timber show 
that this hall was an imitation of a wooden prototype. 
The actual use of wood in rock-cut architecture is a special 
feature of the earlier period. The octagonal pillars near 
the walls are plain. Traces of paintings on the pillars and 
figures of the Buddha attended by ehauri-hearers arc sdH 
discernible. Sculptures of Silrya and royal personages 
riding on elephants can also be found 

Kondane 

The Buddhist caves at Kondane, which is seven miJes 
from Karjat. are of slightly later date than those at Bhaja, 
The facade pillars are in stone Instead of wood. The caitya 
hall is one of the earliest and is an important landmark in 
the development of rock-cut architecture. 

Pitalkhora 

In the Buddhist caves at Pitalkhora. seven painted 
inscriptions ace found which record the names of Buddhist 
monks who bore the cost of the frescoes. 
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A'iBtxta 

There are no fewer than twenty-nine caves of various 
sizes at Ajania. They are cut in the hard volcanic rock, 
some of them going as far as lOfT into the rock, which 
Is naturally considered a remarkable architectural ochieve- 
menL Cave No. I is the finest vihara in India. The caitya 
halt in Cave No. 10 tneasures I00'x40' k 33' and its stupa 
has a double tier at ific base and a slightly elongated dome. 
Cave No. 26 contains a gigantic sculpture of the Buddha, 
considered lo be one of the finest in the whole of India. 
However, Ajanta is more famous for its beautiful paintings 
than for its architecture or for the carved sculptures in the 
caves. The walls, the ceilings, and the pillars of nearly all 
the caves were once decorated with paintings, remains of 
which arc found only in thirteen caves. They depict chiefly 
scenes from the life of the Buddha and the Jatakas, but 
there are many paintings of a secular nature too. The Court 
life of the period and'scenes of everyday life are graphically 
depicted in the frescoes. Indian painting reached its finest 
development in the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. and the 
best can be seen at Ajanta. Everything is drawn with grace 
and mastery and delicatciy modelled. As an artist has 
said, the more one contemplates the Ajanta frescoes the 
more one appreciates the subtle relationship (hat exists 
between the groups of figures. 

The caitya hall at Bedsa, which is four mites south-east 
of the railway station of Kamshet, measures 43}'=<21', 
The base of the column is vase shaped and its capital 1$ 
surmounted by pairs of men and animals seated on kneeling 
horses and elephants. Traces of paintings can also be seen 
on the pillars in the stiipa. 

fiasik 

There is a group of twenty-three caves, dating from the 
first century B.C. to the second century A.D. at Naslk. 
Some of these were altered and adapted by the Mahayana 
Buddhists between the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 
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Cave No. 3, called Gauiamiputra Vlhara, is large, having 
six pillars with carvings of elephants, bulls and horsw on 
the capital. Cave No. 10 is called the Nahapiina vihars^ 
The caitya halls ai Nasik and Junnar are more or less of 
the same type. The Nasik caves are especially Important 
for the interesting and beautiful inscriptions of Nahapana. 
Gauiamiputra and Sriyajha Satakarni. 

Junnar 

There are as many as 130 caves carved in five separate 
groups within a radius of four miles from Junnar. Hence 
the town can be said to be the largest mona.stic establish¬ 
ment in western India. The frequency and smallness of 
the cells indicate that they belong to an early period. 

Karh 

The caitya hall at Karle is of the same general pattern 
as that at Bhaja. In size and uplendour, however, it is one 
of the most magnificent tnonumenis in India. In fact, it is 
described, in one of the ancient inscriptions found at the 
place, as the most excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa. 
It was excavated by Bhutapalu. a merchant of Vaijayanti. 
Fortunately, it is also among the best preserved. It 
measures 124' x 464' and the vaulted roof rises to u 
height of 45'. U has a row- of fifteen monolithic 
pillars on each side with kulafa bases and bell¬ 
shaped capitals surmounted by kneeling elephants, and 
horses with men and women riders. Its two-storeyed facade 
has an enormous sun-window. The caitya hall dates from 
the close of the first century B C. 

Katthfri 

There are more than one hundred caves at Kanherl 
which was also a large monastic establishment. From a 
number of inscriptions found here, dating from the second 
century A.D, to modern times, a more or less connected 
history of the place can be reconstructed. The beginning of 
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ihe caves can be attributed ib the reign of Gautamlputra 
^takami about 180 A,D. Many excavations and 5 Culj>< 
lures were added from time to time. The introduction of 
the Buddha image in the establishment is shown by a fourth 
century inscription recording the dedication of a Buddha 
image by a certain Buddhagho^. The ^ilufiar rulers of 
Puri, who were feudatories of the Ras^raklita sovereigns, 
took a special interest in the Buddhist establishment at 
Kanhert and made liberal donations to it as recorded in 
their copper-platc grants dated S. 765. 775 and 799. In- 
senptions of S. 913, 921 and 931 further show that the 
Buddhist monks still continued to occupy the caves. A 
modern Japanese inscription of a Buddhist pilgrim of the 
Nichtren sect engraved on the walls of Cave No. 66 
testifies to the cantinued importance of the caves even in 
modern times. 

Some inscriptions found in Kanheri incidentaily tell us 
of the Buddhist viharas situated at Kalyan and near Paithan, 
of which we know nothing from other sources. At EJlora 
(Verlilal can be found the most wonderful caves in the 
world, mountains cut Into colossal sanctuaries. Of the 
thiny-four caves, the twelve to the south are Buddhist while 
the remaining are Brahmartical or Jaina. The Buddhist 
caves are the earliest, dating from 450 to 650 A.D, The 
entrance to the hall lies through a large open court. The 
caitya halt, which is called the Vi^vakarma Cave, measures 
forty-eight square feet, A huge image of the Buddha 
hanked by attendants and hying figures is seated on a lioiT 
throne in a projecting arch of the stCpa. There are^/ 
number of Buddha and Bodhisattva images. Two of the 
monasteries with wide courtyards in front are ihree-storeycd 
and rise to a height of 50'. These impressive structutes 
and their execution show remarkable ingenuity. 

Besides these, there are many other places of Buddhist 
mterest. each with a number of excavations, some of them 
as old as any in western India. A number of these also 
contain inscriptions of interest 
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Other imporiant sires 

One of (he sites of these cnves is Kiu^i on the shore 
of the Rajapuri creek, forty-five miles south of Bombay. 
Another is Mahad on the Sdvitii river, 28 miles south-east 
of Ku4a- At Karhad in the Satara district, there h an 
extensive series of sixty caves on the spur of the Agasiva 
hill. The cetts here are small, the large halls are devoid of 
pillars, and there is complete absence of sculpture. There 
is another series at SheliirwadL Two women disciples of 
Thera Bhadanta Siiha are said to have had the caitya hall 
at this place excavated and one of the caves was donated 
by the wife of a ploughman. At Ko^ivte, three miles 
from Jogeshwari. there is a group of nineteen caves. In 
the Sholapur district at Ter (ancient Tagara) there is a stme- 
tural caitya halL which was built in the eighth ceniuiy A.D, 
and later ^nsformed into a Brahmanical temple. In llgS 
A.D. the SilShar king, Gandaraditya. built a Buddha temple 
at Kolhapur on the bank of a tank called Caqt|asagara. 

Goa 

That Buddhism flourished in and around Goa, farther 
south, in the sixth century A-D. is proved by the discovery 
of the Hire-Guui (north Kanara district) plates which record 
an endowment to a Buddhist vtbira by the Bhoja king. 
A^nkita of Goa. Similarly, Die discovery of Buddhist 
statues of a later date in the village of Mushir In the Goa 
district shows that Buddhism continued to flourish for a 
considerable period. Buddhist monks in Goa at the time 
of the Kadamba king, Jayakeiin, are referred to in the 
Dvya^ya-kavya of the twelfth century. 

Krtrruiiak 

Buddhism began to exercise its influence in Kamaiak 
from the time of Aioka. whose edicts at Siddhapur and in 
the neighbourhood arc found m the province. His ruts' 
sionaries carried the message all over the land, as a result 
of which many Buddhist monasteries were buiU at Vana- 
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vasi at the lime of the Satavahanas. Later, however, pro- 
bably owing to the stronger influence of Jainism and 
Brahmanism, the influence of Buddhism declined. A place 
named pambaj in the Dharwar district seems to have be¬ 
come important as a Buddhist centre in the 11 th century 
A.D,. as seen from an inscription of S. 1017 11095 A.D.). 
according to which a temple of the Buddhist deity. Tara, 
and a Buddhist vihara were buill at the place by the sixteen 
settis (Sre^fhins or menchanlsl of p-ambul during the reign 
of LaksmidevT, the queeti of Vikramaditya VI, over the 
district of eighteen agrahants. It is believed that another 
temple of Tiira was built at the same place by Setti 
Sangaramuya of Lokkigundi. 


C. In Southern India 

If a number of pluces in Maharashtra attained great 
importance in Buddhist times on account of their wonderful 
rock-cui architecture, there were certain places in Andhra 
which were famous for their equally magnificent Buddhist 
stupas. Buddhism was well established in Andhra in the 
lime of Awka, if not earlier, owing to its situation midwav 
between Magadha. the home of Buddhism, and Ceylon 
which had already become a stronghold of Buddhism and 
with which Andhra had seaborne trade through its big river 
ports. As the Buddhists were largely recruited from the 
commercial classes, their wealth was uiiliaed to raise magni- 
licejti stupas. 

Such stupas were built at several ^places In the region 
between the lower valleys of Ihe Krishna, and the Godavari. 
A number of Buddhist sites from ^lihundun in the north 
to Chinganjum in the south have been discovered, of which 
the following are the most important since they possess 
niiignificeni stupas. 

The siDpas at Amariivati and Nagarpnakonda in the 
Guntur district and at BhaTiiprolu. Jagayyapeta. Gusiwada 
and Ghantiala in the Krishna district were built between 
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the 2nd century B.C and the 3rd century A.D. These 
consisted of brick-built hemispherical domes and were 
characterized by rectangular projections from the base of 
the dome at the four cardinal points. They were finished 
with plastic grace, painted white, and eml^llished at the 
base with sculptured white marble panels richly carved in 
low relief. The technical skill and artistic excellence of 
the Andhra craftsmen are best seen in the construction of 
the stQpas and especially in the manufacture of small 
caskets of crystal and other jewellery. 

The earliest Buddhist monument in the region is the 
Bhatftprolu stQpa built in the second century B.C. probably 
by a Buddhist missionary during the time of a local king 
named Kublraka. The claim that it was a mahastfipa 
enshrining the mortal remains of the Buddha is justified by 
the discovery of a bone relic inside a crystal casket together 
with flowers made of gold and pearls. 

Amaruvad 

Amaravali. which Is 16 miles west of Guntur, is the 
most important Buddhist site m Andhra. The stupa at 
this place is the largest and most famous. It was first 
begun as early as the second century B.C. and was enlarged 
between 150 and 200 A.D. by the efforts of Nagarjuna. Its 
dome measures 162' and has a height of 95'. The width 
of the praduk^ipapathd is 15'. and the railing surrounding 
it 14' high. This stQpu is larger than the Sanchi stupa which 
is 120' wide and 54' high. 

The beautiful railings depict scenes from the Buddha's 
life. The relief medallions, beautifully balanced in com¬ 
position, are among the greatest works of art in India, 
The Amaravati stupa could well vie in artistic beauty and 
grandeur with the Sanchi and Bharhut siDpas in the North. 
Like the Mathura and Gandhara schools of sculpture, the 
Amaravati school enjoyed great tnHuence- Its products 
were carried to Ceylon and South-East Asia and had a 
marked effect on the local styles. 
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!^agdrfu*fokoni^a 

Nothing was known of this great siDpa at Nagiirjuna- 
koi^u or the Hill of Nagarjuna before it was discovered 
twenty-live years ago. it is situated on the south bank of 
the river Krishna in the Guntur district. It was also a 
mahastOpa. enshrining the mortal remains of the Buddha, 
and was probably built in^ the lime of Aioka. It was reno¬ 
vated with additions by ^ntislrl and other ladies of the 
local Iksvaku royal family, to whom goes the credit of 
making Buddhism popular in Andhra in the third century 
A.D Now It is in ruins which are greater than those at 
Amarfivail. Hundreds of remarkable sculpture executed 
in the Amaravat? style have been found. From the in¬ 
scriptions on the Ayaga pillars, it is evidem that Nagarjuna- 
konda. the ancient city of Vijayapuri, was of great import¬ 
ance as a centre of Buddhism and enjoyed internationat 
fame. SeA'cml monasteries were built at this place for the 
residence of Buddhist monks of different schools coming 
from different countries like Ceylon, Kashmir. Gundhara. 
and China. 

The people of Andhra traded in and outside the coun¬ 
try and had close contacts with the Roman world of the 
time. This is proved by the discovery of inscriptions, of 
sculptures depicting a bearded soldier wearing a tunic, and 
trousers, and of various other objects of Roman origin. 

In Andhra. Gunuipalli, 2S miles north of Ellorc railway 
station, and Sankaran, a mile east of Anakapalla, are im¬ 
portant for their rock-cut architoctuie. Other places in the 
neighbourhood appear (o have assumed significance in 
Buddhist limes, as the presence of stQpas and other anti¬ 
quities testifies. The most notable an,ong these are Got). 
Chczarla. Gummati. Bezwada, Carikupadu, Uraiyur, Kuvain, 
Chinve, and Vidyadharpur. 

J^Hgapatfam 

NagapaRam. near Madras on the East Coast, had a 
Buddhist settle men 1 in the time of the Co{as. An important 
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copper^jlatc inscripaon of the Ulti century A.D. stales 
that the Coja King, Rajaruja. gave the village of Anaimanga- 
lam for the maintenance of a shrine of the Buddha in the 
Cujamanivarma.ViMra which the &i!cndra ting, Mara- 
vijayottung Varman of ^n-vijaya and Ka(aha of Indonesia, 
had erected at Nagapatfam, fn the epilogue of his com¬ 
mentary on the Netti-pakaraiiia, Dhamntapala mentions this 
place and the Dhamiaioka Vihara in it. where he composed 
this commentary. 


SrlmiHavasam 


Srlmulav^m, on the West Coast, bad Buddhist settle¬ 
ments in the time of a ruler bearing the same name. In 
the great temple at Tanjore scenes from the life of the 
Buddha are represented in decorative panels. 


JCJncf 

Kahcl, with its Raja vihara and its hundred monasteries, 
was a famous stronghold of Buddhism in the South. Five 
Buddha images have been discovered near this town. 

The famous Pali commentator. Buddhaghosa, has men¬ 
tioned in his commentary Ithe Manorathapurani) that he 
wrote tt at the request of the Venerable Jotipala who was 
Slaying with him at Kanclpura. Yuan Chwang also mentions 
a certain Dharmapala from Kahci as being a great master at 
Naianda. In Korea, an inscription in verse has been dis¬ 
covered.^ In a preface to it, written by Li Se in 137S A,D., 
there is an ac^unt of the life and travels of an Indian monk 
called Dhyanabhadra, This account tells us that this monk 
was the son of a king of Magadha and a princess from KiidcT 
and that when he visited Kahci he heard a sermon given 
by a Buddhist preacher on the Klra^^-vyQha-$9tra, Clearly, 
this place was a recognized centre of Buddhism as late as 
the 14th century A.D. 


1. Arthur 'Ntw ™ BadcUiimn in McdiwVal ludJa', in 

cAinoir cl toudSSfgiH, Vd. I f IflSI^Sj, pp. SSS-a76. 


CHAPTER Xm 


Later Modifications of Buddhism 

Approach to Himouism 


Iniroductory 

The fact that the relation between the Buddha and his 
contemporary Brahmanas was very cordial has been well 
demonstrated by Mi$. Rhys Davids, As she has rightly 
pointed out, the Buddha never contradicted the Upani^db 
doctrine of the immanence of the Brahman in each indivi* 
dual. What be denied, however, was the existence of the 
material soul which certain passages in (he UF«iii^d$ seem 
to suggest It would ther^ore not be an exaggeration to 
say with Mrs. Rhys Davids that what the Biuldha preached 
was in agreement with the central religious tenets or prin^ 
ciples of immanence in the Brahmanism of the day.^ The 
Brahmanas kept the knowledge of the Brahman a jealously 
guarded secret and the exclusive property of the privileged 
Aryans, the first three classes of men. or the Traivarnika. 

The Buddha raised his voice openly against this attitude 
of the Brahmanas. He proclaimed that in the domain of 
the true and ultimate knowledge no distinction of class, 
clan or social status count»i. and that it was open to all* 
It will therefore not be far from the truth to say that 
ori^nally Buddhism was mainly ooncerned with the reforma¬ 
tion or popularixatjon, as Prof, Max MU Her says, of the 
fourth stage in the scheme of Brahmanic life, viz., true 
Brahmanism, 
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However, we should not forget what the Buddha’s in- 
valuabte and positive contribution to Indian thought was. 
In the scheme of his religioiis ontei. he laid the greatest 
stress on the fact that one should always train one's mind 
and body in strict accordance with certain ethical standards 
called Ilia. In the Upani^ds we find little about ethics. 
Indeed, the ethics that we come across in some of the 
passages is overshadowed by overstressed enquiries about 
the soul and the Brahman and allied subjects. The Buddha 
thought such enquiries were of little value in our endeavour 
to bring our day to day sufferings to an end. Subsequently, 
for the Brahtnantcal religion, sages tike Gautama, Baudhiyana 
and Apastamba standardiaed the ethical rules of conduct to 
be observed by orthodox recluses J 

Vedic Ritualism 

Vedic ritualism found no favour with the Buddha. He 
condemned it as unmeritonous and futile, for it entailed the 
brutal slaughter of animats, hardship for the labourers and 
lavish waste. 

What sacrifice then was more eminent and of greater 
merit than the Vedic sacrifices? To this question, the 
Buddha replied that the giving of alms to virtuous ascetics 
came first, but still greater was the regular giving of alms 
to the four quarters. More virtuous than this was taking 
refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and the Order. Next in 
importance came the adherence with well-disposed mind to 
the Learner's Sentences tSik^pada). To renounce the world, 
join the Buddha's Order and gain insight into the t^uth^ 
however, connoted the highest merit of all. On another 
occasion the Buddha elucidated his conception of a perfect 
sacrifice (yajna) in the following terms': To feel happy 


1 , auiiundi'* date son B. a (O. ISililiT, K.1},E. II), U<«udha>-*M 4m 
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before giving, after giving a»d in the moinem of giving is 
(o achieve perfeciion in the yajha, Le„ offering. The field 
of offering becomes perfect when the person who receives 
alms is freed from the sins of desire, anger and delusion. 
The wise, performing this yajfla, will be bom tn the happiesl 
of worlds. 

The reaction against the Vedic rites began early in the 
Upaniradic period and reached its acme with the Sankhya 
school of thought. These rites were criticized on three 
grounds; til they were impure, because they caused the 
slaughter of so many antmais. (21 they were perishable, and 
(3l they fostered feelings of superiority and inferiority.' 
The Bhagavadgita also speaks of the futility of sacrificial 
rites on the ground of their perishabilityIt may here be 
observed that the Vedic sacrifices in northern India were 
given up on account of many rimilar movements which 
affected Vedic riitialism adversely although their occasional 
performance occurs even today in southern India. 

Bhagovadgitd and the Bhakti Movement 

The Bhagavadglta and the Bhakti movement, according 
to Sir R. G, Bhandarkar, owe their origin to the stream of 
thought which began with the Upanisds and culminated in 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism in eastern India and arose 
about the same time as the latter.' Buddhism and Jainism 
soon prevailed in the land on account of their cosmopolitan 
tendencies. The protagonists of the iheistk religion there' 
fore thought it wise to propagate their religion among the 
masses including the non-Aryans fsudras). The religious 
systems in those days were, by and large, atheistic, and the 
Indian mind tended to indulge in moral discussion and in 
moral exaltation unconnected with theistic faith as 
Buddhism and other systems clearly show. Consequently 
the ideas represented by the BhagavadgitS were needed to 
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counteract these lendcncies. The Upam^ds are, of course, 
full of iheistlc ideas, bm they are so scattered that they had 
lo be organized into a system of redemption in order to be 
brought within the comprehension of the masses,' 

The Bhag^vadgita was an epoch-making literary docu^* 
ment- It proved a landmark in ihe history of Indian 
religious thought in that it gave new direction to religious 
speculation. The fundamental teachings of the Gita arc 
concerned mainly with the philosophy of action and the 
cult of devotion to Vasudeva-Krsna. Clearly, the author of 
the Gita felt it necessary to inculcate in the people a sense 
of duty and devotion because the air was already conutminat- 
ed with speculations on inaction and atheism. There were 
some philosophers, for instance. Makkhali Cosala. who con- 
demned action as leading to evil. We find in the Upanisads 
also some sayings which betray their antipathy to action 
(karma).’ So Ihc Buddha look up the challenge on beiudf 
of the, ^amanas. non-Vedic thinkers, and stressed the 
value of action in his scheme of Silas, or moral codes, but 
he remained silent on the Ihcislic problem. The Bhagavad- 
gita upheld its utility on behalf of orthodox thcologists. 
saying that its good or bad consequences might be averted 
provided the action were carried out in u spirit of devotion 
and detachment,^ 

The Gitil has been declared a Voguiastra. a treatise on 
Yoga, and its preacher YogeSvara. the lord of Yoga. Yoga, 
as expounded in the CUa. is not yet a systematized philo¬ 
sophy. The term stands for a variety of meanings. Some¬ 
times it signifies mental abstraction*, sometimes mental 
balance^, on other occasions a mental resolve whereby 
everything dedicated to God^ Yoga in the sense of a 
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metital resplve is also comiHon lo Buddhist iiteniturc.^ H 
connotes “concentration'*, and “devolion", the keynote of 
the Gits, which is also found in the Pali Canon.* The 
central theme of the Gita is that Lord Sri stands 

before Arjuna as the htiman Incarnation of the .supreme 
Godhead and proclaims his readiness to save whosoever 
surrenders heart and soul to him while en^ged in worldly 
pursuits. This message of devolion had a far-ncaching and 
permanent effect on Hindu society and social orgunization. 
It provided equal opporlunities for everybody, irrespective 
of caste and sex. to lead a religious life and win salvation, a 
fact which went a long way in cementing the unity of all 
within the Hindu fold. 

The present writer is inclined to place the age of the 
Gila in the post-Buddha period as it refers to Buddhist ideas. 
(I) The instructions regarding proper food, timely sleep and 
timely waking^ undoubtedly refer to some of the most 
important Buddhist teachings bom of the Buddha's own 
personal experiences. <21 The opinion referred to in the 
lines “some wise men say that the wrongful action is 
to be abandoned”' is exactly what the Buddha held. The 
Angutiam, for example, says that the Buddha confessed 
himself to be an advocate of inaction In the sense that he 
argued in favour of abandoning wrongful act.® G> The 
fourfold food, “annaip calurvtdham*’ mentioned In 
verse XV. t4, corresponds to that of Buddhist literature/ 
And it is hard to believe that the original Mahabharata 
could have consisted of the whole of the Bhagavadgila. 
None the less, it is possible that the Gita was composed in 
Panini's time. 500 — 450 B.C., for the grammarbn alludes 
dclinitely to Bhakti and the Bhagavata religion. Perhaps, 
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the most icKllsputable evidence in favour of placing PSnini 
in the post-Buddha period is his references to Maskari- 
paiTVTajaka, who was in all probability Makkhalt Cosala. 
the reputed religious leader of the Ajivika sect.* 

Kdrnnr. Asnmas, and the BuddAisif Community 

The division of the social order of the Hindus into four 
vamas has come down from the Vcdic period- This order, 
according to undent sages, is based on birth and not rank. 
The Buddha crixicuied it in his discourses on several 
occasions. We must not conclude from this, however, that 
he wanted to destroy the social order of the day* On the 
contrary, he believed in a social order which accorded the 
first rank in the realm of secular affairs to the warrior. The 
claim for this social order linds favour only onrCe in 
Brahmunical liicralure, jn Gautama's Dharmasuira (VIII, 1l. 
The Buddha's objection to the order upheld by the Brah- 
manas arose from bis deep-rooted antipathy towards the 
Brahmanas' claim that they had monopoly over spiritual 
betterment and salvation,^ The Buddha was not the lirst 
to want to abolish class dbtinctions in respect of pravrajya 
or renunciation: before him there were other religious 
orders, too, which admitted members of all classes to their 
fold.* 

Of the four stages of life, the first two, viz . studenishlp 
and householdership were known from the period of the 
Vedas, The other two a^ramas, i,e.. forest life and com¬ 
plete renunciation were probably introduced during the 
period of the Arairtyokas and Upanisads, although no sharp 
tine of distinction existed between the two. The last stage 
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called pravrajyu and muni 1$ clearly explained jn Brhadu- 
ranyaka Upani^d.' Some proof of the ?L$raiii3 theory can 
also be found in the Chandogya Upanirad.* The Bfhada- 
ra^yaka Upani^d make$ a distinction between sramana. 
Le.t sanyasin and tiipasa or forest-dweller* The same 
Upani^d defines muni as “one who realizes the inith about 
the soul”.' This definition happily supports Apasiambit’s 
designation of that stage as mauna. The muni of the Vcdic 
period, according to Macdonell and Keith, seems to be "more 
of a medicine man*’.* P. T. Srinavasa Iyengar, however, 
is of the opinion that the first stage. Brahmacarya, and the 
last. ij*.. that of Sanyasin called muni, were invented in the 
age of the hymns* It is therefore evident that though the 
names of the aiTamas arc not found in the Vedic period, 
one can amply demonstrate the life of the asramins.^ 

It is highly significant that ancient sages like Baudha- 
yana and Apastamba do not speak highly of the sanyiisa 
stage, because they considered it alien to their ciccd. This 
is obvious from Baud ha yana’s observation that the a dramas 
called pravrajya. etc., were introduced by an Asura called 
Kapila. the son of Prahlada, who was not on good terms 
with the gods,* Again, Baud ha yana refutes the jnanavadu. 
salvation by knowledge, by quoting passages from well- 
known Vedic sources." Gautama and Apastamba both hold 
that the life of the householder is superior to all other stages ’* 
So the authors of the Dharmasuiras, to speak in philoso¬ 
phical terms, were advocates of a synthesis between Jfiana 
and Karma as a means of salvation. From this it has been 
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deduced that the two stages, Vanaprastha and Sanyas, origi* 
natcd among non-Brahmana thinkers and were subsequently 
incorporated with the Airamic theory of the Brahmaijas. In 
spite of their predilections for the life of the hottseholder. 
Gautama and other sages never hesitated to describe in elabo¬ 
rate detail the rules of conduct required of hermits.' We 
may therefore venture to say with Max Muller that the three 
or four stages of life were already well known before the rise 
of Buddhism,* though probably not in rigid forin« 

As already staled, when the Buddha appeared on the 
scene he discovered to his dismay that the spiritual and itUel* 
lectual life of the community was under the sway of a small 
number of Brahmatjas. Tbis made him undertake the life¬ 
long mission of throwing open to all communities the privi¬ 
lege of renunciation or pravrajya* He invited people to 
join his religious order, irrcspecUvc of whether or not they 
underwent preliminary conditions such as upaiiayana. initia¬ 
tion in Vedic studies, os prescribed for the Briihmanas. 
thereby widening the scope of the religious life called 
Brahmacarya. According to Brahmanical traditions one 
can take to the life of renunciation only after being a house¬ 
holder or a forest-dweller. A student of the Vedas cannot 
enter tl directly, although he may choose to be a detraut 
bachelor and remain for life with his teacher, Naisihika." 
The Buddha rebelled against all such restrictions and littiiia- 
lions. For him no one needed to go through such prelimina¬ 
ries, and any one who had faith in his ideal of the Dharnia 
was entitled to admission into bis Order. There is a tradi¬ 
tion among the Brahmanas also that an individual can take 
to renunciation when he considers himself fit for it.* It is 
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possible that this tradition was introduced under Buddhist 
influence. It is to be noted, however, that the Buddha 
made no distinction whatsoever between the holy life of 
Bnihmacarya, undertaken by a Vedic student after finishing 
his studies, and that undertaken by a householder.^ 

The Buddha and his mission were concerned primarily 
with only one stage of life, pravrajya. There were, of course, 
upasakas to support hts community of monks, but they did 
not originally belong to the Order. The formation of a lay 
community need not be a precondition for the formation of 
a body of recluses. The householders in ancient India wel* 
corned every ascetic wanting alms and clothing, hence the 
Buddhist monks had no difficulty in meeting their require¬ 
ments. In the lay world, there was no sharp distinction 
between the Buddha's regular upasaka and the non-upasaka. 
The lay disciple, in order to b^me one. did not have to 
alter his status in the social order; all that be was required 
to do was to take refuge tn the Buddha. Almost all the brah- 
manas who spoke to the Buddha became his upiisakas. This 
did not mean that their social rank changed thereby or th at 
they gave up their Brahmanical traditions and customs.* In 
other words, there was no incongruity in one's becoming an 
upasaka and at the same time maintaining one’s customary 
family duties, religious and social, provided they did not 
odend the obligatory rules, non-killing, etc. This state of 
affairs could be corroborated by the prevalent customs in 
Buddhist countries in the olden days. In Burma, for example, 
all the Court rituals of the Pagan dynasty were deeply tinged 
with Brahmanical religious practice and the gods Narayana. 
Gane^ and Brahma were held in honour.* 

The Buddhist lay community, as a class, was created 
only a hundred years after the passing of the Buddha, pro¬ 
bably by the Mahasanghikas. The fundamental conditions 
to be fulfilted by a lay disciple were that be had to (I) take 
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refuge in the three gems of BuddhUm, <2) take five moral 
vows that were binding on the up^kas. and f3) listen to 
the preaching on the Uposatha days on which eight moral 
vows were observed.* The lay disciple could enter the Order 
whenever he wished. He was at liberty to return to secular 
life as soon as he felt that he was unsuiied to monastic life. 
The Buddha never made it obligatory for the members of the 
Order to embrace the mendicant's life for ever as we find in 
the Airamic system of the Brahmanas. 

Mahiiyanhm and (he Bhakti Cult 

Buddhism, as appears from the Pali Nikayas, is a ^stem 
founded entirely on ethical principles* It has no room for 
theism or a theistic way of lifc^ In other wc,»fds. the Buddha 
never entertained the idea of God as ruling over the destiny 
of mankind. Nor did he think much of prayer and worship 
tayacana, prarthana) as conceived by the BrShmanas.* Man’s 
salvation, according to him. lay not in prayer and worship 
but in his own right efforts and wisdom. This aspect of the 
Buddha’s teaching may be called salvation through works*^ 

When, however, we examine Buddhist literature thiee or 
four centuries later we find that Buddhism had assumed a 
form which had developed features quite alien to its original 
concepts. Mahayana Buddhism turned tlie human Buddha, 
^kyamunl, into an eternal and supreme deity presiding over 
the world, ready to grant boons to his devotees. The his¬ 
torical Buddha is only an emanation sent down by the 
Adibuddha to preach the Dharma and save mankind from 
its ills. People now began to pray and worship him in order 
to please him so that he might guide them to salvation. 
Buddhism thus became a Buddha cult in the SaddhaTma- 
pundarika. Gai](}avyuha and other Mahayina sutras. Now 
salvation depended on devotion and fervent prayer. In the 
original Buddhism the Buddha nowhere taught that the wor- 
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ship of his person would be useful in any way, Whai he 
advised his disciples on ihe eve of his passing was that they 
should act and behave strictly in accord with the Dhantia and 
ethical principles and that such conduct would be more 
worthy of him than ostentatious adoration.' It may there¬ 
fore be assumed that the evolution of the original atheistic 
Buddhism into theisUc Mahayanism was a result of the reli¬ 
gious fervour of its adherents under the dominating inilu- 
^ of Ihctstic Hinduism through the centuries.^ Mahayuoa 
popular and powerful owing to its devotional 
and perhaps to its tendency to follow many 
Hindu and possibly Persian ideas, and it succeeded in 
greatly overshadowing its rival. Hrnayanism, although the 

luttcr conlmued to c^ist as Jong as Buddhism remained 

in India,* 

>" M»hSjJna is 

sood deeds <o perfonn 

^ ^ on to alt sen- 

tieni beings in order to awaken their Bodhi hearts. The 

Hindu dwtrme of the dedication of acUoii to God as taught 
y the Gitd supplies an obvious paralletism. We come 
a<^ a similar theory prevalent among the Roman Catholic 

IS, Some iKople beiieve that the Buddhist pracUce of 
drdic^ng merit to others has influenced the Gita's teaching 
that action should be dedicated to Cod. but how the Buddhism 
practice of dedicating merit came into vogue is obscure 
There IS no mention of this practice in the Hikayas, It is 
likely that when the idea of service to other? (pararthatvai 

Buddhism, the pmctice was 
inuoduced as a token of the spirit of self-abnegation and 
detachment. The spirit of self-surrender Is also a natutal 
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corollary of the Vasudeva-bhakti cult which dates back at 
least to 400 B.C,* 

Advailism 

Mahayana Buddhism gave rise to two main schools of 
philosophy, viz., the Madhyamika and the YogScara. The 
MSdhyama philosophy was systematized by Nagarjunit. 
one of the greatest thinkers of India* The Buddha followed 
a moderate path avoiding the two extremes—indulgence 
in sensual pleasures and the habitual practice of seirmorii' 
lication* When an attempt was made to interpret and dis¬ 
cover the true import of that path. Naglrjuna came forward 
with his own inieipretation and called it Madhyamika. or 
moderate. The central idea in his philosophy is prajhar wis¬ 
dom. or ultimate knowledge derived from an understanding 
of the nature of things iu their true perspective, viz.. ^Gnyata. 
^Gnyata for him is a synonym for ‘'dependent origination". 
So the dictum: "everything is void” isarvatp siinyarp) must 
be taken to mean that everything has a dependent origina¬ 
tion and is hence non-subsiantial (nihsvabhava). Here 
“everything" stands for all thinp, dharmas internal and 
external. So everything for him is devoid of any substan¬ 
tiality and becomes illusory. When this is realized the 
dharmadhatu. or the monistic cosmic clement, becomes 
manifest. 

Another fundamental principle in hts philosophy is 
Ajativada, the non-origmation theory. Things declared 
non-substantia I. £Qnya, also bring home to us by implication 
ihc idea that they are unorigtnated and undesiroyed- Nigar- 
juna takes great pains to expound the non-origination theory 
in his works, such as the Madhyamika-iastra. His method of 
exposition and logic were so convincing that even those who 
belonged to the opposite camp were tempted to adapt them 
to their own theories. 

To quote one example, Gaudapada. a great exponent 
of Advaitism. was inHuenced considerably by Nagariuna’s 
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method of argument. The externa] world, for both the 
Mudhyamikas and Advaitins. is unreal. The arguments 
advanced by Nagirjuna were also adopted by Caudapada in 
so far as they supported hts propositions. The formuJatton 
of the noiFongination theory by Nagariuita is a logical 
coroflary of his doctrine of relativity f^Qnyata), The non- 
ongmation theory, as applied to the phenomenal world, 
was unknown in Advaitism before Gaudapada. The UpanU 
sads speak several limes of the Atman and Brahman as 
unborn taja). imperishable (avyayal and eternal (nitya). but 
nowhere do they speak thus of the external world. Nor do 
we find anybody before Gau^pada in the galaxy of Advai- 
tins who pleaded for the non-origination of thin^ in general 
as did Gaudapada in his Karikas. Therefore there is no 
denying the fact that Gaudapada must have taken ihe idea 
from Nagarjuna and adapted it suitably to provide the 
Advaita doctrine with a firm foundation-* 

The second important Mabayana school is that of the 
Yogacaras, who were adherents of mentaltsm. They do not 
make any undue claims for the non'Origination theory not¬ 
withstanding the fact that they too bold the world to be 
unreal. Thus both the Madhyamika and the Yogacara 
schools maintain the maya-like nature of the world. The 
Advaitiris. likewise, adhere to the Maya doctrine in order 
lo sustain their belief m Advaitism. A great champion of 
the Advaita school, ^fikaracarya. took this weapon of the 
illusion theory and used it against his rival realists, the Naiya- 
yikas and the Vaife^kas. and on this account was call^j a 
crypto Buddhist fpiaochannabauddha). ^fikara’s stand in 
advocating the unreality of the world, however, is logical 
and independent, for according to the Upant^ds there exit¬ 
ed previously only the Brahman or Atman, and things other 
than that were unreal and diseased (artarpK* Such a dec¬ 
laration makes it obvious that nothing but the Brahman or 
Atman is real. The question arises, what was the source 
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of Sankara's doctrine of Miyi? The Mahayina Buddhists 
who immediately preceded him are the most likely source. 
On the other hand, it is possible that it was the ^^tantra, 
the renowned treatise on the Saiikhya philosophy. It is 
said that the ^^iiantra contains a statement to the 
effect that "'the ultimate and real nature of the gunas. the 
Sankhyan forces, is invisible; and what is visible to us is fair^ 
Jy false Like an illusory object, mayi/’’ Incidentally, il may 
be mentioned that the earlier Buddhist Nikayas make no 
mention whatever of the Maya doctrine. 

There is another matter in which Buddhist ideas are 
traceable. The division of action, karma, into physical, 
vocal and menial, is universal. A further division of each 
of the above varies with each school of thought. The 
Buddhists classify physical and mental acts into three and 
vocal into four. The three physical acts are kUling, steal¬ 
ing and adultery; the four vocal acts are lying (mr^vada), 
malicious speech lpi£unavaca>, harsh speech <paru^vicdK 
frivolous talk <sambhinnapralapa), while the three mental 
acts arc covetousness (abhidhya), malevolence (vyapida) 
and wrong view (mithyad^|i). These acts constitute ten 
unmeritorious actions and their converse ten meritorious 
actions. A similar tenfold division of action is also men* 
(ioned in the Bha^ on the Nyaya-siitra, (1JJ7J and 
cofTimenced on in the Virtika of Udyotakara. The Vartika 
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discusses ten meriiorlous acts as follows: protection (pari' 
tr3Qarn>' service (paricaranaini. and charity (danamV, which 
three acts are physical: truthfuincM (satyairil. benevolence 
thitaipy, kindness tpriyaip>, and Vedic study (svadhyaya> 
which four are vocal acts; while mercy (daya). love (sprhal. 
and faith (sraddha) are three mental acts. So apparently 
the Naiyayikas. although they accepted the tenfold division 
of the good act> explain it positively and not merely as the 
reverse of the bad aet as the Buddhists do. The Bhagavad- 
gTta which divides the good acts into three under threefold 
penance (tapas) says: **Payinf reverence to gods. brShmanas. 
preceptors and men of knowledge; cleanliness, straight¬ 
forwardness. life as Brahmacartn. and harm less ness, this is 
called bodily penance. The speech which causes no disgust, 
which is true, agreeable, and bcncliclal. and the study of the 
Vedas, this is the vocal penance. Calmness of mind, mild¬ 
ness, taciturnity, self-restraint and purity of heart, this is 
called menial penance.*** Thus the Gita seems not to have 
been influenced by Buddhi.stic ideas. 

When we look into Chapter XII of Manu's Book of 
Law, we arc struck by the dose affinity between its ideas 
and terminology and those of Buddhism. The Book of 
Law, while explaining the ten varieties of the unmerttorious 
act, says: "Coveting the property of others, evil thought and 
vain attachment are the three acts of the mind: harsh words, 
false speech, malicious talk, and frivolous talk are four acts 
of the tongue; stealing, kilting, and intercourse with another 
man’s wife are three acts of the body." Again in verse IQ. 
the definition of tri-dandin. the mendicant with the triple 
staff, is given in true Buddhist fashion. The person who 
has been able to bring under control alt the three violences 
(dandasp, vocal, mental and physical, is called the iri-dandtn. 
This fact is ample evidence of how Buddhism and Buddhist 
ideas influenced ancient Hindu writers. Such cases of the 
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borrowing of ideas can be mollipliedJ 
Thf Buddha ax an Avatdra 

The idea ihat-the Supreme Spirit manifests itself in various 
forms developed into (he conception of one god who could 
be identified with all the other gods. This led to the theory 
of Incarnation, Avatiira. which exercised considerable in¬ 
fluence on later Hinduistn.' An Avatara is the god incar¬ 
nated who acts lilce a human being but has the miraculous 
powers^ of the god. Many Avataras are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, In the Harivaip^, for 
instance, the Buddha is not included among the Avataras, 
but is considered to be one in the Varahapur^, the Agui- 
purapa and the later Pura^s. In any case the Buddha must 
already have become an Avatara of Vi^u before the time of 
Caudapada' (circa 725 A.D.>, as can be surmised from the 
way Gaudapada paid homage to his favourite god. In his 
benedictory verse he uses certain epithets which suggest that 
the Buddha U the object of his adoration. This can be the 
only explanation, for Gaudapada was a staunch Advaitin. 

Once the Buddha had been raised to the status of an 
Incarnate Being, his followers gave him all the honours due 
to a Hindu Incarnate God. They began to worship (he 
image of the Buddha for the same reasons as the Hindus, 
namely, to stimulate feeling and meditation. It is now the 
generally accepted view that the worship of idols among the 
Hindus is as old as Panini (300—450 B.C.). But such 
worship among the Buddhists could not have been as old- 
for the Buddha never approved of the idea of installing his 
image for worship save in stupas or similar monuments. 
Even in such a late work as the Saddharma-pundarika, the 
Buddha exhorts his disciples only to erect stupas or caityas. 
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but that tti€ Buddhists In ancient India must have widely 
worshipped the Buddha’s idol becomes dear from the tv* 
cent finds of images in different parts of India. Today, in 
Ceylon. Burma, China and other Buddhist oountries, people 
worship the Buddha’s image in the same fashion as the 
Hindus do in India, by offering flowers, food, cloth, incense 
and prayers. In Ceylon, the last act in the making of an 
image is the painting of the eyes, a magical rite as in India. 
In Burma, the image is endowed with life in a ceremony 
called prai^pratis^, the giving of life. In China also, a 
similar rite is observed by which the image is vivified into 
godship.^ 

Social Reform 

From the time the Buddhist upasakas were recognized 
as regular members of the Buddhist community, the rigid 
observance of caste rules was slackened amongst them as 
among the monks. This change had a far reaching effect 
on the Hindus. Some liberal thinkers among them, in fact, 
began to devote their attention to the probtem of social 
reform with a view to improving the mutual relations of the 
different communities within the Hindu fold. Some began 
to attack vehemently the rigidities and the expressiveness 
of the caste system. A Tamil writer, Kapilar by name 
(about 1100 A.D.>, sub^ted it to very severe criticism. 
Vemana, a Telugu writer, and Basava, a Kanaresc reformer, 
both organized movements in opposition to caste observances. 
The latter especially formed a Vira£aiva sect known as the 
Lingayats which completely disregarded the superiority and 
the privileged position of the Brahmanas in society. The 
later Vaiynavltes, in particular the adherents of the Rama¬ 
nuja sect, realized the need for relaxing caste observances 
in religious festivals and worship in the temples.* They 
accepted in their Order people from all conununities and 
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were thus able to spread Vaif^vism anioiig Uic masses. 
Similar ideas were advocated by later religious leaders 
among whom the poet Kabir. Guru Nanak and others 
figured most prominently. The fire was kept alive until 
modern reformers started an organized crusade for the com¬ 
plete abolition of caste distinctions. It will now be evident 
how sagacious and far-sighted the Buddha was in his dec¬ 
laration that religious life, as he saw it> must be open to 
people of all classes. 

Vegetartanhm 

The Buddha did not feel justified in prescribing a vege¬ 
tarian diet for his disciples among the monks. What he did 
was to advise them to avoid eating meat because animals 
had to be slaughtered only to feed them. Clearly, he could 
not possibly have insisted that his lay disciples should 
adhere to a vegetarian diet. 

It v^as Asoka who proclaimed throughout the length and 
breadth of his vast empire the sanctity of animal life and 
vigorously pursued his sacred mission to induce people to 
abstain from killing animals wastcfully and on religious 
grounds. This must strongly have influenced the Buddhist 
community itself which then comprised both lay members 
and monks. It is likely that after A£oka some reformed 
Hindus and Jainas took up the cause and roused .sympathy 
in favour of the Aiokan mission, thereby perhaps finally 
bringing about the absolute prohibition of meat eating by 
the Buddhist Church itself as has been recorded in the 
Lankavatira-sutra. Furthennorc, three to four centuries 
later there appeared on the scene King Har^ Vardhana. 
No .sooner did he ascend the throne than he issued a royal 
decree to the effect that no one in his dominion was to eat 
flesh. Another factor which accelerated the adoption of 
vegetarianism was a later phase of the Bl^kti cult preached 
and practised by the great Vai^ava and Saiva saints. They 
were devout believers in the doctrine that God was in every¬ 
thing and everything in Cod so that they feared even to 
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tread the grass violently. The Mahayana Buddhist saints 
also disparaged the cruel habit of slaughtering innocent 
creatures solely in order to feed one's own body, for they 
believed that their own lives were worth living only in so 
far as they fulfilled the wishes of other beings. Vegetarian 
diet has come to stay in India, largely because of the constant 
preaching and pjractioe of these saints. 

To sum up, in the words of Dr, S- Radhaltrishnan’, 
Buddhism has left a iiermanent mark on the culture of India. 
Its influence is visible on all sides. The Hindu faith has 
absorbed the best of its ethics, A new respect for life, kind¬ 
ness to animals, a sense of responsibility and an endeavour 
after higher life have been brought home to the Indian mind 
with renewed force. Thanks to Buddhist influences, the 
Brahmanical systems have shed those parts of their raligion 
which were irreconcilable with humanity and r^son.* 


Principles of Tahiiuc Buddhism 

Introductory 

The geiierBJ narde of T^dtric Buddhism is given to the 
later aspects of Buddhisin in India^ to Mantray^na« 
Vajrayana or Sahaj'ayana. The importance given by the 
Yogacara school to vijnana and its cuUtvation gradually led 
to several esoteric developments in Buddhism, Mantras, 
dharar^, and diagrams in the form of circles (maij^las) 
and triangles began to assume Increasing importance for a 
yogin. These mantras were supposed to possess great magical 
powers and have their counterparts in the parittas in 
Pali literature, which were supplied to protect the reciters 
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against alt evil. Once ifie esqienc element was introduced 
into Buddhism, it was found necessary to restrict tha} clC' 
roent to a small inner group of ^‘initiates*', and in order to 
maintain continuity it was also necessary to introduce the 
institution of Master and Pupil (Guru and Cela). 

In order to preserve its secret nature, they also had to use 
a language of symbolism which only the “initiates*' could 
understand. To the common people the words carried an 
altogether different meaning. Unfortunately, a language of 
double interpretation was used by the writers of this school, 
as a sort of 'shock-therapy'. The apparent meaning of 
these words gave a shock to common people, but to the 
“initiates'* they carried an altogether different meaiung. 
The popular mind took these words at their face value and 
thus a great misunderstanding has arisen about the followers 
of the Tantric school and their practices. 

Another feature of this later form of Buddhism is that it 
believed in a large nuinber of gods and goddesses by whose 
favours the devotees were expected to attain siddhi or per¬ 
fection. The Buddha is often represented as silting in the 
company of a large number of goddesses. 

Allied to this branch of esoteric Buddhbm, there is a stilt 
later phase of Vajrayana which, apart from the original prin¬ 
ciples on which the purer or brighter side was based, became 
mixed up with popular cults and assumed, among the lower 
classes of society, a darker and objectionable form. Corrupt 
practices like the use of five ma-karas. Le.. words beginning 
with the letter ‘ma’. such as madya (wine), mamsa (flesh), 
matsya (fish), mudra (woman) and maithuna (sexual inter¬ 
course), were encouraged and practised even by men who 
were supposed tp be leading a religious life. In Vajmyana 
works like the Sri-samija (also called the Gubya-samaja), the 
S^hana-mala, the Jnana-siddhi, etc., we find that the violation 
of those very five rules, which formed the basis of Buddhist 
DisdpUnc. is recommended. For instance, in the Guhya- 
samaja*, murder, falsehood, theft and intercourse with 

1. p. ia<L 
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women arc FEoommemJed. Can the Buddha ever be imagined 
to have sanctioned such things? 

Nevertheless, this cult gained very wide currency In the 
eastern parts of India. Vikruma^tii was a centre of Tantric 
learning which gradually spread to Bengal, Assam and 
Onssa.' All sane people revolted against these corrupt prac¬ 
tices which contributed in no small measure to the dedine 
of Buddhism. (General Editor.! 

Among all the aspects of Buddhism, its Tantric teachings 
have until now been the most neglected and misunderstood. 
The Taniras against which accusations have been hurlol 
originated mostly from the decadent forms of late Hindu tra¬ 
dition and the malfKactices which they gave rise to among 
the ignorant. The prejudice, which in this way grew 
against everything Tantric, was so strong that even scholars 
refused to have anything to do with it, and oonsec}uent]y any 
impartial investigation or research was neglected for a long 
lime. 

The first European scholar who had the courage to reha¬ 
bilitate tfe Tamras. especially the Hindu Tantras of the 
KundalinF-Yc^. was Sir John Woodroffe. who published his 
famous scries of works on Tantric texts and philosophy 
under the pseudonym of Arthur Avalon. In his foreword to 
the Sneakrasambhara Tantra, he says: “The jgnoiant , . . 
envLsage spiritual truths so grossly that they come to be called 
superslition. All evil and Ignorance is so much by its 
nature on the surface and affords so apt a subject for averse 
judgment that it is readily seized upon, and the more so that 
it ts convenient material for religious polemic. Neverthe¬ 
less [ repeat that we must do credit both to our intelligence 
and sense of justice by endeavouring to understand any 
religion in its highest and truest aspect."^ 
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Even Avalon, however, was under ihe impression that 
the BuddhUt Tantras were merely an oJf-shoot of the Himlu 
Tantras, and that the texts, upon which his investigations 
were based, represented the original principles of the Tantras. 
This view was justified as long as the Tibetan Tan trie scrip¬ 
tures were comparatively unknown arid unexplored, because 
even those few texts which were available in translation were 
far from being understood in their spiritual, historical, and 
practical significance. 

The reason for this was the fact that these scriptures can¬ 
not be understood merely phtlologtcally, but only from the 
point of view of yogic experience, which cannot be learned 
from books. Moreover, those books, from which informal 
tion was sought, were written in a peculiar idiom, a language 
of symbols and secret conventions, which m Sanskrit was 
called Saiidhyubhara tliteraliy “twilight language'*, because 
of the double meaning which underlay its wordsk 

This symbolic language was not only a protection against 
iniellecLuai curiosity and misuse of yogic practices by the 
ignorant or the uninitiated, but had its origin mainly In the 
fact that the ordinary language is not able to express the 
highest experiences of the mind- The indescribable, which 
is experienced by the Sodhaka. the true devotee, can only fac 
hinted at by similes and paradoxes. 

We find a similar attitude in the Chinese Ch'an and the 
Japanese Zen Buddhism, which in fact have much in common 
with the mediaevaJ Buddhist mystics, the so-called Siddhas, 
who flourished in India between the seventh and the eleventh 
centuries A.D. and were the main propagators of the Tantric 
teachings of the Vajrayana. Their numerous mystic and 
poetical works were almost completely destroyed in the 
country of their origin when northern India was overrun by 
the Muslim Invaders. Fortunately, a great many of their 
works, as well as the bulk of lantric literature that had deve¬ 
loped up to that time, have been preserved in Tibet In faith¬ 
ful translations, together with the living tradition of yogic 
and meditative practice, which was handed down through 
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seneralions from Guru to 

in India, however, the Tantrk tradition wem “under¬ 
ground" and lingered mainly in the lower strata of society, 
where it became mixed up with various popular cults and 
finally deteriorated into superstition, which discredited both 
the Buddhist and the genuine Hindu Tantras. These latter 
were built upon ancient yoga practices which apparently had 
been Temouldcd under the influence of Tiintric Buddhism. 

The influence of Tantric Buddhism upon Hinduism was 
so profound, that up to the present day the maprity of West¬ 
ern scholars labour under the impression that Tanirism is a 
Hinduistic creation which was taken over later by more or 
less decadent Buddhist schools. 

Against this view speaks the great antiquity and consis¬ 
tent development of Tantric tendencies in Buddhism, Al¬ 
ready the early Mahasanghikas had a special collection of 
mantric formulas in their Dbirani-pitaka; and the Manjufri- 
mulakalpa, which according to some authorities goes buck to 
the first century A,D., contains not only mantras and dhara- 
nis, but numerous mandalas and mudrits as well. Even if 
the dating of the ManjuSrj-tnulakalpa is somewhat uncertaLUr 
it seems probable that the Buddhist Tantric system had crys¬ 
tallized into a definite form by the end of the third century 
A,D., as we see from the well-known Guhya-samaja (Tib. 
dpal-g.sang-hdus-pa> Tanim. 

To declare Buddhist Tanirism as an off-shoot of Slaivaistn 
is only possible for those who have no lirsi-hand knowledge 
of Tantric literature. A comparison of the Hindu Tantras 
with those of Buddhism (which are mostly preserved in Tibe¬ 
tan and which therefore for tong remained unnoticed by 
Indologists) not only shows an astonishing divergence of 
methods and aims, in spite of external similarities, but proves 
the spiritual and historical priority and originality of the Bud¬ 
dhist Taniras. 

Sankaracarya, (he great Hindu philosopher of the 9th cett- 
tuiy A.D,, whose works form the foundation of all ^'vaite 
philosophy, made use of the ideas of Nigarjuna and his fol- 
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lowers to such an extent that orthodox Hindus suspected 
him of being a secret devotee of Buddhism, In a similar way 
the Hindu Tantras. too, took over the methods and principles 
of Buddhist Tanirism and adapted them to their own pur¬ 
poses (much as the Buddhists had adapted the age-old prin¬ 
ciples and techniques of yoga to their own systems of medi¬ 
tation). This view is not only held by Tibetan tradition and 
confirmed by a study of its literature, but has also been 
verified by Indian scholars after a critical investigation of the 
earliest Sanskrit texts of Tan trie Buddhism and their histori¬ 
cal and ideological relationship with the Hindu Tantras. 

Thus Benoytosh Bhattacharya, in his fntfoductfitn w 
Buddhist Esoterism. has come to the conclusion that *‘il is 
possible to declare, without fear of contradiction, that the 
Buddhists were the first to introduce the Taniias into their 
religion, and that the Hindus borrowed them from the Bud¬ 
dhists in later times, and that it is idle to say that later Bud¬ 
dhism was an outcome of Saivatsm”.' 

One of the main propagators of this mistaken Idea, which 
was built upon the superficial similarities of Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist Tantras, was Austin Waddell who is often quoted as 
an authority on Tibetan Buddhism. In his estimation Bud¬ 
dhist Tantrism is nothing but Saivaltc Idolatry. Sakti worship 
and demonology. Its “so-called mantras and dharanis" are 
"meaningless gibberish,” “its mysticism a silly mummery of 
unmeaning jargon and * magic circles' ”. and its yoga a “para- 
rite whose monster outgrowth crushed and cankered most of 
the little life of purely Buddhist stock yet left in the Mafaa- 
yana”’. “The Madhyamika doctrine was essentially a 
sophistic nihilismV “the Kula-cakra unworthy of being con- 
ridcred a philosophy”*. 

As it was mainly from such ‘authorities* that the West re¬ 
ceived its first knowledge of Tibetan Buddhism, it is no won* 
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der that up to the present day numerous prejudices ag;ai]i 5 t 
Buddhist Tantrism are firmly entrenched in the Wcsiem miiid 
as well as in the minds of those who have approached the 
subject through Western literature. 

To judge Buddhist Tan trie Teachings and symbols from 
the standpoint of Hindu Tantrus, and especially fixim the 
principles of ^ktism is not only inadequate but thoroughly 
misleading, because both systems start from entirely different 
premises. Although both make use of the methods of yoga 
and of similar technical and philosophical terms, there Is lit- 
tic jusLification for declaring Buddhism to be identical with 
Brahmanism and therefore in interpreting the Buddhist 
Tantras in the light of the Hindu Tantras. or vice versa. 

Nobody would accuse the Buddha of corrupting his doc¬ 
trine by accepting the gods of Hindu mythology as a back¬ 
ground for his teachings or by using them as symbols of cer- 
tain forces or meditative experiences or as the exponents of 
higher states of consciousness; if the Tantras. however, follow 
a similar course, they are accused of being corrupters of 
genuine Buddhism. 

It is impossible to understand any religious movement 
unless we approach it in a spirit of humility and reverence, 
which is the hall-mark of all great scholars and pioneers of 
teaming. We therefore have to the various forms of e.v 
pression in their genetic connections and against ihe spiritual 
background from which they developed into their pardcutar 
systems before we start comparing them with similar features 
in other systems. In fact* the very things which apF>ear simi¬ 
lar on the surface are very often fust (ho^ in which the sys¬ 
tems differ most fundamentally. The step that leads upwards 
in one connection may welt lead downwards in another one. 
Therefore, philological derivations and toonographical conv 
parisons, valuable though they may be in other respects^ are 
not adequate here. 

^ We completely agree with Bhattacharya when he says: 
The Buddhist Tantras in outward appearance resemble the 
Hindu Tantras to a mark^ degree but in reality there is very 
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little simitarily between them, either in subject raalter or in 
philosophicat doctrines inculcated in ibein. or in religious 
principles. This is not to be wondered at, since the aims 
and objects of the Buddhists are widely difTereni from those 
of the Hindus.'*' 

The main difference is that Buddhist Tantrisin is not 
Saktism, The concept of ^akti, of divine power, of the crea> 
live female aspect of the highest God t^ival or his emanations 
docs not play any role in Buddhism, while in the Hindu 
Tantras, the concept of power t^kiit forms the focus of in- 
lerest. The central idea of Tantric Buddhism, however, is 
prajfia (knowledge, wi^omh 

To the Buddhist, Sakti is maya. the very power that 
creates illusion, from which only prajhi can liberate us. It 
is. therefore, not the aim of the Buddhist to acquire power, 
or to join himself to the powers of the universe, either to be¬ 
come their instrument or to become their master, but, on the 
contrary, he tries to free himself from those powers, which 
for aeons kept him a prisoner of samsara. He strives to per¬ 
ceive those powers, which have kept him going in the rounds 
of life and death, in order to liberate himself from their 
dominion. However, he docs not try to negate them or to 
destroy them, but lo transform them in the fire of knowledge, 
so that they may become forces of enlightenment which, 
instead of creating further differeniiatjon. flow in the oppo¬ 
site direction: towards union, towards wholeness, towards 
completeness. 

The attitude of the Hindu Tantras is quite different, if not 
contrary. “United with the ^kti. be full of poww", says 
the iCula-cQdamani Tantra. “From the union of Siva and 
^kti the world is created.” The Buddhist, on the other 
hand, does not want the creation and unfoldmeni of the 
world, but the coming back to the “uncreated, unformed" 
state of sunyatS, from which all creation proceeds, or which 
is prior to and beyond all creation (if one may put the 
inexpress!bte into human language). 

I. to BudHJiiot S*oteritm, p, 4?, 
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The becoming conscious of this sunyata (Tib. stong-pe- 
nyid) is prajiia iTib, shes-rabJ, of highest knowledge. The 
realization of this highesl knowledge in life is enlightenment 
t bod hi; Tib. byani'Chhub), f>., if prajha for sQnyaiaJ. the pas* 
sive, all embracing female principle, from which everything 
proceeds and into which everything recedes, is united with 
the dynamic male principle of active universal love and com* 
passion, which represents the means (upayai Tib, thabs> for 
the realization of prjjna and sunyata, then perfect Buddha- 
hood is attained, intellect without feeling, knowledge 
without love,^ and reason without compassion lead to pure 
negation, to rigidity, to spiritual death, to mere vacuity, while 
feeling without reason, love without knowledge (blind lovet. 
compassion without understanding, lead to confusion and dis¬ 
solution; but where both aie united, where the great synthesis 
of heart and head, feeling and intellect, highest love and 
deepest knowledge have taken place, completeness is re* 
established, and perfect enlightenment is attained. 

The process of enlightenment is therefore represented by 
the most obvious, the most human and at the same lime the 
most universal symbol imaginable: the union of male and 
female in the ecstacy of Jove, in which the active element 
(upaya) ^is represented as a male, the passive tpiajna) by a 
female figure, in contrast to ihe^ Hindu Tanuas, in which the 
female aspect is represented as ^kti, U., the active principle, 
and the male aspect as ^iva, the pure state of divine con* 
^ousness or ‘being*. f,e.. the passive principle, or the 'resting 
in its own nature*. 

fn Buddhist symbolism, the Kno^er (Buddha! becomes 
one with his knowledge (prajfla>, just as man and wife be* 
come one in the embrace of love, and this becoming one is 
the highest indescribable happiness, mahasukha fTib, bde- 
mchbogJ. The DhyanT Buddhas (i.e„ the ideal Buddhas 
visualized in meditation! and the Dhyaiu Bodhisattvas, as 
embodiments of the active urge of enlightenment which finds 
iu expression in upaya. the all-embracing love and compas¬ 
sion, are therefore represented in the embrace of their prajna. 
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symbolized by 3 fcmak dciiy. the embodiment of highest 
knowledge. 

This is not the arbitrary reversal of Hindu symbology, in 
which "the poles of the male and the female as symbols of 
the divine and its unfoldment have to be exchanged appa¬ 
rently. as otherwise the gender of the concepts which they 
were miended to embody in Buddhism would not have been 
in harmony with them”', but the consequent application of 
a principle which is of fundamental importance for the entire 
Buddhist Tan trie system. 

In a similar way the Hindu Tantras are an equally con¬ 
sistent application of the fundamental ideas of Hinduism, 
even though they have taken over Buddhist nieihoJs wher¬ 
ever they suited their purpose. But the same method, when 
applied from two opposite standpoints, must neces5Uirily lead 
to opposite results. There is no need to resort to such super¬ 
ficial reasons as the necessity to comply with the grammatical 
gender of prajha ifeminine) and upiiya (masculine). 

Such reasoning, however, was only the consequence of 
the wrong presupposition that the Buddhist Tantras were an 
imitation of the Hindu Tantras. and the sooner we can free 
ourselves from this prejudice, the clearer it will become that 
the concept of ^kti has no place in Buddhism- 

Just as the Theravadin would be shocked if the term 
anatta iSkt. anatman) were turned into its opposite and were 
rendered by the Brahmanical term atman or were explained 
in such a way as to show that the Theravadin accepted the 
gtman idea (since Buddhism w-as only a variation of Brah¬ 
manism!). so the Tibetan Buddhist would be shocked by the 
misinterpretation of his religious tradition by the Hindu term 
^ktj. which is never used in his scriptures and which means 
exactly the opposite of what he wants to express by the term 
prajda or by the female counterparts of the Dhyant Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. 

One cannot arbitrarily transplant the termini of a theistic 
system, centred round the idea of a God Creator, into a non- 

L fL K^ifn^jorm viu( JTcvei im p. 75. 
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(heistic system which emphattcally atKl fundamentally denies 
the notion of a Cod Creator. From such a confu^n of let* 
mitiology arises the mistaken idea that the Adibuddha of the 
later Taniras is nothing but another version of the God 
Creator, which would be a complete reversal of the Buddhist 
point of view. The Adibuddha. however, is the symbol of 
the universality, timelessness and completeness of the 
enlightened mind, or as Guenther puts it more forcefully: 
"The statement that the universe or man is the Adtbuddha is 
but an inadequate verbalization of an a I ['comprehensive ex- 
perience. The Adibuddha is assuredly not a Cod who plays 
dice with the world in order to pass away his time. He is 
not a sort of monotheism either superimposed on an earlier, 
allegedly atheistic Buddhism. Such notions are the errors of 
professional semantidsts. Buddhism has no taste for theort- 
zation. It attempts to delve into the secret depths of our in¬ 
most being and to make the hidden tight shine forth tmlliant- 
ly. Therefore the Adibuddha is best translated as the un¬ 
folding of man’s true nature.”* 

By confusing Buddhist Tantrism with the Saktism of the 
Hindu Tantras. a basic mi.sconception has been created, which 
up to the present day has prevented a clear understanding of 
the Vajrayana and its symbolism, in iconography as wet! as 
in literature. especJalty that of the Siddhas. The latter used 
a particular form of symbology, in which very often the high¬ 
est was clothed in the form of the lowest, the most sacred in 
the form of the most ordinary, the transcendent in the form 
of the most earthly, and deepest knowledge in the form of 
the most grotesque paradoxes. It was not only a language 
for initiates, but a kind of shock therapy, wbich has become 
necessary on account of the over-intellectuallzation of the 
religious and philosophical life of those times. 

/ust as the Buddha rebelled against the narrow dogmatism 
of a privileged priestly class, so did the Siddhas rebel against 

TVtni^ FHTPffo/ H, QuAitbiir liowkhumh* 
Kifriukrit 3eri«^ p. 137, 
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ihe scIf-compbccDcy of a sheltered monastic existence riiat 
had lost contact with the realities of life. Their language was 
as unconventional as their lives, and those who took their 
words literally were either misled into striving after magic 
powers and worldly happiness or were repelled by what 
appeared to them to be blasphemy. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that after the disappearance of the Buddhist tradition in 
India, this literature fell into oblivion or degenerated into the 
crude erotic cults of popular Tantrism. 

Nothing could be more misleading than to draw inferences 
about the spiritual attitude of the Buddhist Tantras (or of 
genuine Hindu Tantras) from these degenerated forms of 
Tanlrism. The former cannot be fathomed theoretically, 
Le.. through comparisons or the study of ancient literature, 
but only through practical experience or actual contact with 
the still existing Tantric traditions and their contemplative 
methods, as practised in Tibet and Mongolia, as well as in 
certain schools of Japan, like the Shingon and the Tendai. 
With regard to the latter two, Clasenapp remarks: “The 
female Bodhisalivas figuring in the masalas, like Prajfli-^ 
paramita and Cundi, are sexless beings from whom, quite in 
accordance with the ancient tradition, associations of a sexual 
nature are strictly excluded. In this respect these schools 
differ from those known to us from Bengal. Nepal and Tibet, 
which emphasize the polarity of the mate and female prin¬ 
ciples."’ 

The fact that Bengal, Nepal, and Tibet are mentioned here 
side by side shows that the Tantrism of Bengal and Nepal is 
regarded 10 be of the same nature as that of Tibet, and that 
the author, though seeing the necessity of distinguishing be¬ 
tween Tantrism and ^ktism, has not yet drawn the last con¬ 
clusion, namely, that even those Buddhist Tantras which 
built their symbolism upon the polarity of the male and the 
female, never represent the female principle as iakti, but al- 
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ways as its contrary—prajAi (wisdom), vidyi (knowledge), or 
mudra (the spiritual attitude of unification, the rcalizadon of 
sunyata). Herewith they reiect the basic idea of ^ktism and 
its world-creating eroticism. 

Though the poiarity of male and female principles is re¬ 
cognized in the Tantras of the Vajrayana and is an imponant 
feature of its symbolism, it is raised upon a plane which is 
as far away from the sphere of mere sexuality as the mathe¬ 
matical juxtaposition of positive and negative signs, which is 
as valid in the realm of irrational values as in that of rational 
or concrete concepts. 

In Tibet the male and female Dhyam Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas are regarded as little as “sexual beings" as in the 
above-mentioned schools of Japan: and to the Tibetan even 
their aspect of union (Skt. Yuganaddha; Tib. yabyum) is in¬ 
dissolubly associated with the highest spiritual reality in the 
process of enlightenment, so that associations with the realm 
of physical sexuality are completely ignored. 

We must not forget that the figural representations of these 
symbob arc not looked upon as portraying human beings, but 
as embodying the experiences and visions of meditation. In 
such a state, however, there is nothing more that could be 
called ‘sexual'; there is only the super-tndividual polarity of 
all life, which rules all mental and physical activities, and 
which is transcended only in the ultimate state of integration, 
in the realization of sunyata. This is the state which is called 
mahamudrii (Tib. phyag-rgya-chhen-po). the "Great Attitude" 
or “the Great Symbol", which has given its name to one of 
the most important systems of meditation in Tibet. 

In the earlier forms of Indian Buddhist Tantrism, Maha- 
mudra was represented as the ‘eternal female' principle, as 
may be seen from Advayavajia's definition; “The words 
'great' and ‘mudra’ together form the term 'mahamudra'. She 
is not something Ini^svabhaval: she is free from the veils 
which cover the cognizable object and so on: she shines forth 
like the serene-sky at noon during autumn; she is the support 
of all success; she is the identity of saipsara and oirvaru; her 
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bcxly 15 compassion <kaniRa> which i$ not restricted to a sin^ 
gte object; she is the uniqueness of Great Bliss (mahB5ukhai< 
kariJpa),”» 

If in one of the most controversial passages of Anart- 
gavajra's PrajAopaya-vinifeaya^siddhi* ll is said that all 
women should be enjoyed by the sadhaka in order to ex¬ 
perience the mahamudra, it is clear that this cannot be under¬ 
stood in the physical sense, but that it can only be applied 
to that higher form of love which is not testfiaed to a sangk 
obifCt and which is able to sec all 'female' qualities, whether 
in ourselves or in others as those of the Divine Mother 
tprajha-paramita or transcendental wisdomj. 

Another passage, which by its very grotesqueness proves 
that it is meant to be a paradox and is not to be taken 
literally states that “the sadhaka who has sexual intercourse 
with his mother, his sister, his daughter, and his sister's 
daughter, will easily succeed in bis striving for the ultimate 
goal tlaltva-yogal”.’ 

To take expressions like 'mother', 'sister', ‘daughter’ or 
‘sister's daughter' literally in this connection Ls as senseless 
as taking literally the well-known Dhammupada verse (No. 
294), which says that, after having killed father and mother 
and two K^ttriya kings, and having destroyed a king¬ 
dom with all its inhabitants, the Bruhmana remains free from 
sin. Here ‘father and mother' stands for ‘egoism and crav¬ 
ing’ I Pali: flimfmanff end tenhny, the ‘two kings' for the erro- 
neous views of annihilation or eternal existence utcckida va 
sassata-ditthiK the 'kingdom and its inhabitants’ for ‘the 
twelve spheres of consciousness’ tdvada^yainani) and the 
Bruhmana for the liberate monk tbhikkhu). 

To maintain that Tantric Buddhists actually encouraged 
incest and licentiousness is as ridiculous as accusing the The- 

L CklurraudrA, p. 34, in Yuganuddhn^ 
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ravadins of condoning matricide and patricide and similar 
heinous crimes. Ff we only take the trouble to investigate 
the living tradition of the Tantras in their genuine, unadul’ 
lerated forms, as they exist up to the present day in thousands 
of monasteries and hermitages of Tibet, where the ideals of 
senso<»ntro] and renunciation are hdd in the highest esteem, 
then only can we realize how ill founded and worthless are 
the current theories which try to drag the Tantras into the 
realm of sensuality. 

From the point of view of the Tibetan Tantric tradition, 
the above-mestioned passages can only be meaningful in the 
context of yoga terminology. 

‘AH women in the world' signifies all the elements which 
make up the female principles of our psycho^physicaJ perso* 
nality which, as the Buddha says, represents what is called 
‘the world’. To these principles correspond, on the apposite 
side, an equal number of male principles. Four of the female 
principles form a special group, representing the vital forces 
iprana) of the Great Elements Imahabhuta), Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air, and their corresponding psychic centres (cakra) 
or planes of consciousness within the human body. In each 
of them the union of male and female principles must take 
place, before the fifth and highest stage is reached. If the ex¬ 
pressions ‘mother’, 'sister', ‘daughter’, etc., are applied to the 
forces of these fundamental qualities of the mahabhutas, the 
meaning of the symbolism becomes clear. 

In other words, instead of seeking union vrith a woman 
outside ourselves, we have to seek it within ourselves ("in 
our own family") by the union of our male and female nature 
in the process of meditation. This ts clearly stated in Tiloi^’s 
famous Six Doctrines (Tib. chos drug bsdus-pahi hzin-bris), 
upon which the most important yoga method of the ICarg- 
yutpa school is based, a method which was practised by Mila^ 
repa, the most saintly and austere of all the great masters of 
meditation (whom certainly nobody could accuse of ‘sexual 
practices’), Though we cannot here go into the details of 
this yoga, a short quotation tnay suffice to prove our point. 
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**The vital force of the Five Aggregates (Tib- phung-po; 
5 kL skandha) in its real nature, pertaineth to the masculine 
aspect of the Buddha*princip]e manifesting through (he left 
psychic nerve (Tib. Ityang-raa rtsa: Skt. i^la-iiadl). The vital 
force of the Ftve Elements (Tib. hbyung-ba: Skt. dhatu). in 
its real nature, pertaineth to the feminine aspect of the Bud¬ 
dha prindpJc manifesting through the right psychic-nerve (Tib. 
ro-ma rtsa; Skt. pingaia-na^ik As the vital force with these 
two aspects of it in union, descendeth into the median nerve 
OTib. dbu-ma rtsa; Skt. susumna) gradually there cometh the 
realization . * -** and one attains the transcendental boon 
of the Great Symbol (mahamudra)^ the union of the male 
and female principles (as upaya and prajna) in the highest 
state of Buddhahood- 

Thus, only if we are able to see the rebtionship of body 
and mind, of physical and spiritual interaction in a universal 
perspective, and if in this way we overcome the “I” and 
‘'mine" and the whole structure of egocentric feelings, opi¬ 
nions, and prejudices which produce the illusion of our sepa- 
laic individuality, then only can we rise into the sphere of 
Buddhahood. 

In this sense, the Buddhist Taniras arc not only the legi¬ 
timate heirs of the Viihanavadins and Yogacarins, but the 
logical outcome and ultimate consequence of the central idea 
of Buddhism which consists in the Law of [dependent Origi¬ 
nation. Though the Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold 
Path form the framework of the Buddha's teachings, they are 
generalizations which do not constitute anything exclusively 
Buddhistic. The fact of suffering and the certainty that 
suffering can be overconie by the extinction of desire based 
on egoism was common ground in Indian leligious thought 
and is taught by other religions as well. The Eightfold 
Path, too. reiterates what every Iiiifian devotee believes, and 
what may be regarded as common ground of all religious- 
minded people, inespeettve of their particular faith. 

But in what Buddhism distinguishes itself fiom all other 

I w. V, Evaa»-Widtz, ZlAatcra yo(«» oad Stsivl Dixlruiet, p, 200 £, 
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religions, in what its uniqueness consists, is the idea that the 
world is neither governed by a Cod Creator nor by blind 
chance, but by the law of spiritual and material inter-related- 
ness which is neither simple causality nor metaphysical deter¬ 
minism, but ihe law of Dependent Origination {praJlya-samut- 
j^da). This law is more than a number of rigidly fixed 
sequences of causes and effects, in which form it has been 
popularized for the convenience of those who want to see 
it applied to the exigencies of individual human life (or to 
establish the working of individual karmaj—it is the idea 
that nothing exists in itself or by ttseU as a separate unit, 
either in time or in space, but is dependent on a variety of 
conditions and related to everything else in the world, so that 
we can neither speak: of 'existence* nor of 'nonexistence', 
neither of ‘being* nor of ‘not-being’ with regard to any form 
of life. 

Therefore, it is said in the ^qnyutta-nikaya, 11, 17: “This 
world, O Kaccana, is addicted to dualism, to the ‘it is* and 
to the ‘it is not\ He who perceives in truth and wisdom how 
things arise in the world, for him there is no 'it is not* in the 
world, And O Kaccana, he who perceives in truth and wis¬ 
dom how things in the world pass away, for him there is no 
‘it is' in the world.** 

It is bom this position (hat the Buddha's doctrine of 
anatman is to be understood. Therefore, when Asv8|it was 
asked to sum up the Buddha's teaching in a single sentence, he 
did not mention the Four Noble Truths or the Eightfold 
Path, but the pratTtya'Samutpada in its most fundamental 
aspect. And when again the Wheel of the Law was set in 
motion by Nagarjuna, the rcvjlalKaUon of Buddhism was 
based upon the pratitya-samutpida in the opening verse of 
his MvSlamadhyamaka-kiiriku. in which he says: 

Aturodham anutpHAam anucchedam asasvatatrt 
cnekartham ondnSrtham andgamam nnirgamam 
yaif pratUyasamutpadtim prapaUcopasamam sivam 
deiaydmdsa sambuddhus tmp vande vsidaidm varam 
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Witlwut destmccion and without origination, without 
being cut off and without being eternal. 
Neither being one thing, nor different things, neither 

coming nor going. 

He who can thus teach the Dependent Origination, 
the blissful coming to rest of all tlluaorv 

unfoldment. 

Before Him, the Enlightened One. the best of all 

teachers, 


I reverently bow down. 


The term prapahea. ‘illusory unfoldment or differentia¬ 
tion’ (or ’conceptuati> differentiated reality'), is a synonym for 
maya, the illusion causal by the blind world-creating power 
(fakti). It is this power that leads us deeper and deeper into 
the realm of becoming, of birth and death, of matter and 
differentiation, unless it is countered or reversed by piajSa, or 
wisdom bom of profound insight into the nature of the 
world, through insight into ourseives and the realization of 
enlightenineni Within our own mind, because the nature of 
the world is not different from our own nature. The inner 
and outer world are only the two sides of the same 
fabric, in which the threads of all forces and events, of all 
forms of consciousness and all objects are woven into one. 
This idea has never been expressed more forcefully and 
completely than in the Buddhist Taniras. The word tantra 
itself is related to the concept of weaving (the dictionary gives 
“loom, thread, web, fabric" as synonyms), hinting at the inter¬ 
woven ness of things and actions, the interdependence of all 
that exists, the continuity in the interaction of cause and 
effeei. as well as in traditional development, which like a 
thread weaves its way through the fabric of history and of 
individual lives. The term ‘tantra’ (Tib. rgyud) tbweforc 
can also stand for tradition, spiritual continuity or succession. 
The scriptures, however, which in Buddhism go by the 
title of Tantra. are invariably of a mystic nature and try to 
establish the inner relationship of things by way of spiritual 
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exercises, in which yantra. jnantra, and niudra, the paralfeU 
ism of the visible, the audible, and the touchable, vinite the 
powers of mind (citta), speech tvak). and body (kaya), in 
order to realise the final state of completeness and enlighten* 
ment.’ 

Thus in applying the words of Guru Gampopo. it may be 
said that the Buddhist Tantms represent “a philosophy com¬ 
prehensive enough to embrace the whole of knowledge, a 
system of meditation which will produce the power of concen¬ 
trating the mind upon anything whatsoever, and an art of 
living which will enable one to utilize each activity (of body, 
speech, and mind) as an aid on the Path of Liberation”* 


Mantrayana and Sahaiayana 

From among the many branches of Buddhism, Mantra- 
yana and Sahajayana are the least known. Generally one is 
of the opim'on that they are late developments. Mantras, 
however, are already found in certain passages of the old 
Pali Canon, as for instance, in the Atana^ya-sutta, Although 
it is difficult to ascertain the role of mantras in the earlier 
phases of Buddhism, it may safely be assumed that because 
of the antiquity of the mantras the essentials of Manliayana 
for a long time developed along lines parallel with the more 
intellectual schools of Buddhism and were systematically 
codjfied and called a yana or *a career' only later. Mantra* 
yana and Sahajayana deal primarily with the psychologically 
effective aspects of spiritual development. Their instructions 
are of a highly individual character and their contents must 
be grasped wnth the immediacy of experience, which accounts 
for the difficulty these two aspects of Btiddhism present to an 
understanding which is aocustomed to comprehend things 
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only in terms of their verbally designated relations to each 
other. 

What then is Mantrayana and what are its tenets? A 
clear account of the subject can be found in Padma-dkar-po's 
numerous scholarly works. From his account it is evident 
that Mantrayana aims at achieving what the other branches 
of Buddhtstn also claim to deal with, namely, the iniegration 
of the human being, enlightenment or spiritual maturity. 
However, the methods are vastly diffcienL While the attain¬ 
ment of spiritual maturity depends solely on the efforts of 
the individual and is in itself incommunicable, certain preli¬ 
minary rites are necessary in order to facilitate the process 
of integration. The flrsi step is 'takirrg refuge and the 
formation of an attitude directed toward enlightenment 
(bodhicittaf as a means to making the individual fit for his 
task'. Refuge is taken in the Three Jewels, the Buddha, the 
Dharim, and the Sangha, but they are no longer concrete per¬ 
sons and scriptures but, ft may be said, spiritual forces sym¬ 
bolically represented by the Three Jewels. This taking of re¬ 
fuge t$ intimately connected with the resohe to attain 
enlightenment for the sake of all sentient beings and this re¬ 
solve furtfiers the change of attitude, where the aspirant con¬ 
sciously turns away from the directness of ordinary intellec¬ 
tual reasoning and begins to see himself and the world around 
him from an intuitive standpoint. The nsAt step is to 
strengthen and to develop this new attitude and in this medi¬ 
tative process the recitation of mantras plays an important 
pan 'as the means to remove the opposing conditions, the 
veiling power of evil'. The mantra is by dehnilion 'a pro¬ 
tection of mind', that is, a formula which prevents the mind 
from going astray and therefore a positive help in meditative 
concentration. It is a well-known fact that the human mind 
is not only influenced by the images within and without but 
also by words. The power of words is all the more effective 
when such words or even mere syllables resist any attempt to 
be reduced to mere concepts of intellection. Altbough the 
mantras have a deftniie relation to the en^getic processes 
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they symbdize. the use of a particular mantra depends on 
the aspirant’s personality and the spiritual discipUne which 
suits him. It is this fector that has been most scientifically 
developed in Mantrayana. After this comes the offering of 
a man^a *as the means to perfect the prerequisites of 
merits and knowledge'. Modem depth psychology has 
rediscovered the intrinsic value of the mandala for the pro¬ 
cess of integration. Buddhism here again goes far beyond 
the findings of modem psychology and deals with the prob¬ 
lem more exhaustively, in that it does not separate and 
isolate man from his context, this context being the whole 
universe and not a mere socially accepted pattern. Each 
step in the preparation of the man^ala corresponds to one 
of the six perfections tpiramitl). liberality, ethics, patience, 
strenuousness, meditative concentration, and appreciative 
analytical understanding. This means that the construction 
of a mai^la has a practical value since it affects the indi- 
viduat in his behaviour tcarya). As in the other forms 
of Mahayana, Mantrayana is strongly opposed to escapism 
and posits a positive aim and ideal Ibodhh against a nega¬ 
tive One (nirodha). All this i.s. as it were, preparatory to 
the last phase, the guni-yoga, as ‘the means to have the all- 
sustaining power of reality settled on one’s seif. By the 
guru-yoga one realizes the indivisible unity of one’s self with 
the ultunate reality. The guru-yoga is a most exclusive 
discipUne and its methods are intricate. Although, in the 
idltmate sense, the gum is reality itself and although reality 
is found in everything and not in a fancied ■absolute’ of 
dubious validity, without the help of a human guru, who 
himself has practised this 3 ^ga and hence is able to guide 
the aspirant on his diflQcult path, the message of Mantrayana 
remains a sealed book. 

Closely related to Mantrayana is Saha jay ana. What 
does sahaja mean? The literal meaning is 'to be bom 
together, but what is it that is bom together'.* The 
classical answer has been given by Zla-od-gzhon-nu, alias 
Ovags-po-Jha-rJe, the most gifted disciple of the Tibetan 
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scholar and saint Mi^la^ras^. He expiains that It is the 
ultimate in Mind on' the dharmakSya and the ultimate in 
Appearance or the light of the dharmakaya which are bom 
together. Appearance and Mind are therefore indivisibly 
bom together. What he wants to say ts that Reality and 
Appearance are not separated from each other by an tut- 
bridgeable gulf, but are identical This identity means 
that Reality is one and indivisible and is split up arbitrarily 
into a number of opposites only by the analytical methods 
and techniques of the intellecL Hence, the identity of 
Reality and Appearance can be realized and experienced 
only by intuitive processes, and it is absolutely wrong and 
misleading to conceive of this identity as a postulationally 
proposed hypothesis. In order to achieve this realization, a 
course of meditation has been developed which is based on 
direct experience and takes cognizance of the fact diat 
intellect u^ operations are inseparable from their emotional 
coiKomitants. The dichotomizing activity of the mind 
ivikalpai is accompanied and even supported by conflicting 
cmaiioDS Ik Ida), which has an obscuring influence Irnoha, 
andhakara). This turbulent state of mind can be remedied 
by meditative practices. The quietude, which, as has 
to be borne in mind, is not achieved by repression but by an 
understanding of the psychological processes, is the first 
glimpse of what forms a solid basis for further spiritual 
development or the viewpoint from which one can safely, 
proceed onwards. This viewpoint is technically known as 
•happiness, lustre, and non-dichotomizing thought* 
iTib. bde-gsal-mi-rtog.. Ski. sukha-prabhlsvara-nirvikalpa). 
The more this line is pursued and the deeper the experience 
becomes, the clearer the view becomes, since, intellectually 
speaking, the concepts which obstruct the view by creating 
artificial opposites have become ineffective, and, in respect 
of the emotions, the conflict has been resolved. It is from 
this experience, and not from a futile attempt at raiionaJir- 
ing. that the Mahayanic axiom of the identity of saqisara 
and nirvana and of the identity of emotionality and 
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enLightenment assumes significance. 

The very fact that what Sahajayana teaches is no 
intdiectual system but a siricl discipUne that has to be 
practised in order to be known makes it difficult to com¬ 
prehend and to define. Moreover, Sahajayana emphasizes 
the intuitive approach to Reality, and it is a fact that the 
function of intuition is not the same as that of the intefleci 
and that their modes of operation are completely ditTerent. 
This accounts for the fact that Sahajayiina and Mantrayaim 
successfully evaded the fate of turning into dead systems. 

Both Mantrayana and Sahajayana are concerned with 
the practical aspect of Buddhism which culminates in the 
four peaks of ‘view based on experience' (Tib, Jta-ba, 
Skt. drstil. 'development of what this view offers* (Tib. sgom- 
pa, Ski. bhavanaJ. *lo live and act accordingly* (Ftb, spyod>pa. 
Skt. carya), and 'the imegration of (he individual’ (Tib. bras- 
bu. Skt. phalal which may be variously called ‘enlighten¬ 
ment', ‘spiritual maturity', or ‘Buddhahood’, 

Mantrayana and Sahajayana have had the ' greatest 
inducncc on Tibetan Buddhism and there is sufficient 
evidence to show that it is also (he basis of Zen Buddhism. 
Their infiuence has been all the more marked, because they 
refer to the whole of human nature. Man is not only an 
Intellectual being, but also an emotional one, and it is well 
known that the emotive meaning of anything whatsoever 
is of greater importance for shaping the life of an individual 
than the mere intellectual connotation. Thus, while all the 
brilliant systems of Buddhist thought, the sysiemaiized 
works of the Madhya makas, Vijfiaq^vadins, Vaibhasikas, 
Sautranttkas, and so on, are more or less of academic 
interest only. Mantrayana and Saha^ayaita have remained a 
living force to this day. The living Buddhism of Tibet, the 
Himalayan countries, China, and Japan has been deeply 
influenced by the practices of Mantrayana and Sahajayana, 
and cantiot be conceived without them. 

Although Mantrayana and Saba jay ana arc not schools 
clinging to rigidly defined (eneis, as do, for instance, the 
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VaibhSsikas and VijAanavadins, they are of the greatest 
importance for the living force of Buddhism—Mantrayaoa 
with its emoiionaily moving and aesiheticaUy appealing 
ritual, and Sahajayina with its profound meditative practices. 
No wonder therefore that the most ouutanding persona* 
litres of Buddhism, such as Asanga. Sanlideva, Tilopa, 
N^pfi. MaitrTpa, gSer-glin-pa, Dvags-po-lha-rje and many 
Others, have contributed to them. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Buddhist Studies in Recent Times 

Some Eminent Buddhist Scholars 

In India and Europe 

According to a Buddhist tradiuon, the dkarmacakra* 
pravartana~i\\<i Turning of the Wheel of Law—is said w 
have taken place three times.' Historically, the reference is 
first to the one which took place at Sarnath, the second to 
the resurgence of Mahayana and the third to the rise of 
the Yogacara school of Vijnanavada. To this can be added 
a fourth awakening, which may be reckoned as coexistent 
with the period of intensive research on Buddhism in the 
East and West in the past hundred years. The awakening 
was sudden and inspired, and it brought about a renais¬ 
sance in Buddhist studies. This new wave spread throuch 
the three continents of Europe, Asia and America, touchine 
almost all branches of the Arts and Humanities thereby 
ending to ^ revival of cultuna] Mfe in Asian countries and 
making the world &iiddha’'Satpjnt. or Buddha-conscious. 

One has only to look into the stupendous eight volumes 
of Bibtiographie Bouddhii^ue or into History of Indian 
Literature, Vol. II, by Winiemitk to realize the enor¬ 
mous amount of work done in the field of Buddhist 
studies. The names of E. Buraouf, FausbdlJ. Prinsep. 
Kem. Csoma de Kords, Oldenberg. Poussin, Levi, 
Sicherbaisky and the illustrious couple. Mr, and Mrs, Rhys 
Ctevids. stand out in glory in the West and one remembers 
with reverence such veterans in the East as S. C. Das. 

1. 8« T. R. V, Morn, Thr C^nfrat RXiTowpSy ^ H uAU.. ,,., 
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S. C Vidy&bhusan. Bunyiu Nanjio. J. TakBkusu, 
D. Kosambi and B. M, Bama^ There are also innumerable 
other scholars in our times who have kept the torch burning 
and deserve our grateful homage. 

Until a century ago the word Pali or even such words 
^s Hinayana and Mahayana were little kisown outside 
Ceylon, Burma and Japan. The discovery of Pali litera¬ 
ture, with which Afoka is closely associated, is an interesting: 
story. In the first quarter of the last century, archaeologists 
like James Prinsep and others were engaged in deciphering 
Asokan edicts. It was the occurrence of the word PJyadassI 
in the Mahavantsa, a Pali Chronicle of Ceylon, that helped 
them to identify King Piyadassi of the edicts with King 
Asoka. No wonder that a Pali book from Ceylon should 
have brought to light the name of a king who was so 
greatly instrumental in carrying the Buddha's message of 
enlightenment to the island. The credit for this discovery 
goes to George Tumour who realized the value of the 
hidden treasures in Pali literature and published a critical 
edition and translation of the Mahavarnsa in 1837. 

These developments were received with great interest by 
Western Indologists and an eminent scholar. Prof. Vincent 
Fausboil of Copenhagen, came forward with an edition 
and a Latin translation of the Dhammapada in Igjj. 
Scholars like E. fiumouf, B. Clough and J, Lewis had 
already published works on the Pali language based on the 
few texts that were available. New branches in Buddhist 
studies were opened. These can roughly be summarised 
as follows: 

IJ) Sanskrit studies through the collection of Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts from Nepal (1S21—41), and 
their distribution in various libraries of India and 
Europe by B. H. Hodgson; 

(2) Tibetan studies through the publication of 
Tibttan-En^ish Diaionary <18341 by Csoma de 
Kords; 
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<3> Pa[j studies through the puhllcatton of R. C- 
Childers* Pali-Engtish Dictionofy fl875> and the 
foundation of the Pali Text Society (IBSIh and 
f4) Chinese studies through the publication of Bunyiu 
Nanjio's Catalogue of tke Chinese Tripitaka 
(iS83>* 

Hodgson’s distinct service tn procuring Nepalese raanus- 
cripis and the subsequent discoveries of Tibetan and Pali 
literature helped Eugene flumouf to write the first history of 
Buddhism. His famous woric. Introduction a I'Histarie du 
Bouddhisme Indien, published in 1844, contained an cxcclleiit 
survey of Buddhist literature and threw light on the relations 
between the Pali and Sanskrit traditions- He translated long 
[ranges of the Divyavadana, the Karanda^vyuha, the Vajra- 
suci and wrote the first notes on the Prajha-p^mltas, the 
Lankavatard-sfltra and other extant literature. His second 
work, Lotus de la bonne Lot, was a French translation of the 
Saddhanna-pun^lta. which appears! in 1852, 

While Buraouf concentrated on Sanskrit Buddhism. 
FausboU made progress with his edition of the Pali texts. 
His edition of the Dhammapada with a Latin iianslation 
(18551 heralded the studies in Buddhist religion and thought. 
His English translation of another major work, the Sutta* 
nipata. was published in the Sacred Books of the East 
Series in 1881, while the Pali Text Society published his 
critical edition of the same text in 1885. 

His greatest work, however, was the edition of the 
Jatakas. This monumental work, which was his first love, 
will for ever remain a standing monument of his astonishing 
mind and industry. This was a substantial contribution to 
the studies of popular Buddhism and Indian folklore. 
Fausbdll published this standard edition in six volumes 
between 1877 and 1897, thus contributing very largely to the 
study of cultural material in Buddhist literature. 

Even before the Pali Text Society was begun, many 
eminent scholars had devoted themselves to editing Pali 
texts. The credit for editing the entire Vinaya-pi(aka, for 
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tiutance, goes to Hermann Oldenbcrg, a giant among the 
TndologUts in the last century. He was a great Vedic 
^holar and has set the standard for the critical editions and 
interpretations of the Rgveda. His learned introduction to 
the Vinaya-pitalra brought the Discipline of the Buddhist 
Order to the forefront and a new field was opened for 
Buddhist ecclesiastical studies. The Vinaya-pifaka was 
published during the period from 1879 to 1883 and his 
English translations of the Patimokkha. the Mahavagga and 
the CullavaggB, in collaboration with Rhys Davids, appear- 
ed in Volumes XJII. XVII. and XX of the Sacred Books 
of the East (1881—85K His other celebrated work. The 
Buddha, was translated into English by Hoey Tn the year 
1882, This was the first text-book in Europe based wholly 
On first-hand Pali sources. His other major works were the 
editions of the Tbera-Therr-gatha (P.T.S,. 1R83> the Efipa- 
vaipsa (Text and English translation. 18971, and Utemur 
des aUert Indien. 

Apart from these solid works, Oldctiberg has many 
learned articles to his credit. His erudition in Vedic iitera- 
tuie helped him lo establish the relation between Pali litera¬ 
ture and the Vedas. His original suggestion that the intro¬ 
duction to the Samafinaphala-sutta is an imitation of the 
Yajiiavalkys-Janaka dialogue in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (IV, I), or his contention that the Pali Jatakas are 
akin to the Akhyana hymns of the Rgveda is an illustration 
in point. 

Another great scholar of this period was Prof, H, Kent 
of L^den, Kern’s first work was an edition of the Jataka- 
mili of AryasQra (Vol. I.. H.O.S., 1891). a Sanskrit 

counterpart of the Pali Jatakas. His edition of the 
Saddharma-pui^rika iBibt. Buddhicat 1908) and its 
translation tS.B.E,, Vol. XXt, 1884) threw abundant light 
on the Mahayana, and made the study of (he religious 
aspects of Mahayana Buddhism easier. In 1896 his famous 
Manual 0 / indiaa Buddlusm was published in Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen niilologie und Aitertumskunde. or the 
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Encyclopaedia for Indo-Aryati Research. It gave for the 
first time a complete, systematic and concise survey of the 
long history of Buddhism. Even to this day, it remains a 
valuable book of reference for students of Buddhism. His 
other monumentaJ work. Histoire du Bouddhisme dartt 
I'ltide in two volumes (1901—1903), gives a detailed account 
of the tife of the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sahgha. It 
also contains a valuable history of the Buddhist Councils 
and later developments of various schools and sects. 

These works, however, were essentially of a preliniinary 
character. The historical importance of the newly discovered 
Pali literature was soon recognized by many youngU' 
Oriental scholars, the foremost of them being Prof. Rhys 
Davids. In 1864 he entered the Ceylon Ovll Service, 
where he showed a keen interest in his Buddhist surround- 
ings and learnt Pali with Y. Unnase and the Yen. 
Sumangala of the Vidyodaya College. Colombo. He re¬ 
turned to England in 1872 and associated himself with the 
works of Childers. Fausboll and Oldenberg. Childers* 
articles on Nibbana had aroused much controversy and Rhys 
Davids gave bis mature judgment on this topic in his book. 
Buddhism (1878), In 1879 he published his English tran¬ 
slation of the Nidanakatha iBuddhist Birth Stories! with a 
critical introduction on the transmigration of folklore. 
With Oldenberg he translated into English the volumes of 
the Vinaya-pitaka referred to above. This was his first contri¬ 
bution to the Sacred Books of (be East Seriet (1881—85). 

In J88I Prof, Rh^ Etavids was invited to give the 
Hibbert Lectures in America. Here he announced the 
birth of the famous Pali Text Society. In stately language 
he described his new outlook towards the field of Buddhist 
studies and declared. “The Sacred Books of the early 
Buddhists have preserved to us the sole record of the only 
religious movement in the world's history which bears any 
close resemblance to Christianity; and it is not too much 
to say that the publication of this unique literature will be 
no less important for the study of history and especially of 
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religious btsioiy than the publication of the Vedas has 
already been." This new project was welcomed both 
in the East and the West, and many distinguished scholars 
came forward to help him in the noble cause. The test of 
hU life is indeed the life of the Pali Text Society. His 
sympathetic outlook for the East and his missionary zeal 
for Buddhist studies made him a champion in this sphere; 
and, until he died in 1922. he served the Society for a 
period of forty^one years with love and devotion, and helped 
to publish almost the whole of the Pali canonical texts, 
a large number of Pali cnmracntaries. about a dozen transla¬ 
tions and some twenty issues of a journal containing learned 
articles on Buddhism, and on the Pali language and Utem'> 
ture. During this period of manifold activities. Prof. Rhys 
Davids himself edited a number of texts like the t^gha- 
nikaya (1889, I9Q3. 1910), the Abhidhammattha-sahgaha 
(1884), the Dathavaipsa (9884) and a manual of Yogavacara 
(1896>> He also brought out his English translations of the 
Milsnda-pahha (S-B.E. 1890 — 94> and of the Digba-nikaya 
in 1889, 1910 and 1921 (S.B.B.). His critical introductions 
to the individual suttas of the Dtgha-nikaya and the learned 
notes on them are indispensable for the study of this text. 
Even today this work remains a model for the translation 
of similar texts. His other works of general interest are 
many; but two. namely. Buddhism (1896) and Buddhist 
India (1903) won great popularity through their novelty 
and original research. 

However, the most important of his works, his Paii* 
English Dictionary, compiled in collaboration with 
Dr. William Stede, is a monumental work worthy of a great 
scholar. With the increase of new publications by the Pali 
Text Society, the old dictionary by Cbllders was found inade¬ 
quate and, in 1902, Prof. Rhys Davids conceived the idea of 
compiling a dictionary on an intemational basis. The First 
World War. however, interrupted bis scheme. Therefore, 
it was not until 1916 that be set to work on this dictionary 
with the assistance of Dr. William Stede under the auspices 
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of the Pali Text Society. He lived to sec the publicatioir 
of the first three parts of this magniilcent work. His emi¬ 
nent colleague. Dr. Stede. completed the work tn 1925. 
Indeed, the services of Prof. Rhys Davids to the cause of 
Fail Studies were singular and original. He was. in the 
words of his wife, the Max Miiller of Buddhism. 

Prof. Rhys Davids was perhaps excelled only by his 
wife. Mrs. C A. F. Rhys Davids, who brought her mighty 
contributioDs to Pali studies as a crowning glory to her 
husband’s work. As a life-tong companion and a co-worker 
of her husband, she took active pan in the publications of 
the Pali Text Society and. after the death of the founder, 
conducted the affairs of the Society admirably in spite of 
adverse circumstances. Even as early as 1909. she had 
translated into English the Then-gatha (Pisahns of the 
Sisters}, which, for lyrical beauty, is next only to Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Zighr 0 /(18S5>. This book was soon follow¬ 
ed by an English translation of the Thcra^tha {Psalms 
of the Brethren. 1913), In 1917 she gave another 
fine English translation of the SagaUiavagga of the 
Samyutta-nikaya. The credit for bringing the abstruse 
Abhidhamma-pifaka to light also goes to her. In addition, 
she gave readable editions of otherwise difficuit texts, such as 
the Vibhanga <1904), the Patthana (1921}, the Yamaka 
(1912) and the Visuddhimagga (]92(}). She also translated 
into English the Dhammasangani {Buddhist Manual of 
Psychaiogicid Ethics. 1923). the Abhidhammattha-saiigaha 
iCompendium of Philosophy. 1910) and the Katha-vatthu 
{points of Controversy, 1915), the last two in collaboration 
with Z. Aung. 

Apart from these editions and translations, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids wrote a nutnber of original books dealing with the 
histoiy of early Buddhist thought. The impact of the 
researches in Mahay ana Buddhism on the one hand, and 
the repulsion caused by the dogmatic Anatmavada of the 
Southern Buddhists on the other, inspired Mrs. Rhys Davids 
(0 took for the original teachings of the Buddha, and she 
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brought out her thought-provokiog ^kya or Buddhist 
Origins in 193 She was a lady of astontshing energy and 
wrote a mimber of aniclcs. These have been collected in 
Wayftirer's Words in three volumes which were published 
posthumously in 1942. Whatever she wrote, she wrote with 
conviction and every word of her writing bears the stamp 
of her unique personality. 

The Pali Teatt Society brought into prominence many 
illustrious scholar of the West like V. Trenctner. R. 
Chalmers. K. E. Neumann. Ldon Peer, F, L. Woodward. 
R. Morris and E. Hardy. To these we can add the rnagoi’ 
ficent works of American scholars. Buddhism in Transla¬ 
tions by Warren and Buddhist Legends by E. W. Burlingame 
(Harvard Oriental Series) conlributed considembly to the 
popularization of Buddhist studies. 

The labours of Western scholars could not but bnug 
about an awakening among the scholars of India. This led to 
the foundation of the Buddhist Text Society in Calcutta in 
IS92. The President of this Society expressed the feeling of 
the whole country, when he observed at the first general meet* 
ing, “It certainly does not redound much to our honour that 
Buddhist literature should be more explored in the West 
than in the £as4 but I trust that this Society will 
be the means of wiping oS this standing reproach 
to us.” The large number of valuable manuscripts 
scattered in various libraries in Nepal and outside were 
catalogued by Rajendra Lai Mitra and Hara Prasad Shastri. 
They also brou^t out Nepatese Buddhist Literature in 
1882. In the same year, the great Indian explore. Sarai 
Chandra Das. returned from his travels into the interior of 
Tibet, where he had collected an immense amount of 
materia! from the ancient libraries of the Sakya and Sam-ye 
monasteries of Lhasa. The thrilling accounts of his iourney 
have been published in The Journal of the Buddhist Text 
Society. He gave a series of lectures on the Indian pardtts 
in Tibet, in which he brought to light the works of Swta* 
rak^ta, Kamalajila. Dipadkara ^rijiliina or Atiia. These 
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lectures were laier published in his Indian Pandiis in th£ 
Land of Snow. His editions of the Avadana-kalpalatii of 
K^mendra in 18B8 {BibL Indica Series) and the Suvarna- 
prabhusa in 1898 were substantial contributions to the study 
of Buddhist Sanskrit literature. He also prepared a Tibetan^ 
English dictiotvary. 

Sarat Chandra Das was indeed a pioneer in Tibetan 
studies, and was. thus, the Csrana de Kords of India. The 
Buddhist Teat Society, which he served for many years, pub¬ 
lished many unknown te^ts such as the Bodhicaryavatara 
(1894) and the first few chapters of the Visuddhimagga (1892), 
It is notable that the Society had embarked upon a novel and 
ingenious scheme of publishing a Sanskrit verrion of the Pali 
Visuddhimagga. It also published the Svayambhu-purana 
and a translation of the A^ta-sahasrika-prajha-paraiDitS by 
Hara Prasad Shastri. Harimohan Vidyabhusan’'s translation 
of some portions of Candraklrti's Midhyamika-vnti was also 
published. Moreover, the Sodety arranged for the inching 
of Buddhists from abroad in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta 
and thus opened a new department of Buddhist studies in 
India. 

Another eminent Indian in this field was Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhusan, a pupil and colleague of S. C. Das. Dr. 
Vidyabhusan was a great Sanskrilist and had specialized in 
Indian logic. In 1893 hU services were lent by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal to the Buddhist Text Society, under 
whose auspices he edited a number of Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts. He came into contact with S. C. Das and assisted 
him in the preparation of a Tibetan-English dictionary 
(1879-1900). He was the first Indian to obtain an M.A. 
degree in Pali at Calcutta University (1901). In 1910 he 
went to Ceylon and studied for six months with the Veo. 
High Priest Sumangala, the Principal of the Vidyodaya 
College, Colombo. On his return he was appointed Principal 
of the famous Government Sanskrit College at Calcutta, 
where he carried on intensive research in Indian— 
particularly Buddhist—logic and philosophy. 
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His earlier works include editions of the Avadana- 
kalpalata (in co-operation with S. C. Das), parts of the 
Lahkavatara-sutra. Kaccayana's Pali Grammar with an 
English translation (1907). the Buddha-stotra-safigraha (1908) 
and the Nyayabindu (1917). His greatest contributions were 
in (he held of logic. He wrote several learned articles deal¬ 
ing with the works of Dinnaga and Nagarjuna. His editions 
of the Madhyamika aphorisms, about 150 essa^ on various 
aspects of Buddhist philosophy, and the monumental History 
of Indian Loffc (1922) are an eloquent tribute to a worthy 
son of India. It will not be an exaggeration to say that he 
revolutionized research in Buddhism by laying proper 
emphasis on Mahayina logic and philosophy. 

Dr. Vidyabtiusan's Western contemporaries in this field 
were Max MilUer. Bendall, Minayeff, Max Wallesser and 
Sylvain Ldvi Max MULler, the father of Indian studies in 
the West, contributed greatly to the progress of studio in 
Buddhism. His translations of the Dhammapada, the 
Sukhavati-vyuha and the Vajracchedika-prajiia-inramitil 
made more valuable his great work of editing the translations 
of the Pali Ptfaka. In 1889. I. P. Minayeff brought out his 
edition of the Bodhicaryavataia. This was followed by the 
edition (1902) and ttanslation (1922) of the Sikra-samuccaya 
by C. Bendall, These two works helped considerably in 
the popularization of the excellent works of ^ntideva. 
Max Wallesser discovered many Tibetan works. Of his 
important editions reference may be made here to the 
commentary of Buddhapalita on the Madhyamtka-karikH 
iBibl. Bud.. XVI), the Apaiimitayurjflana.sutra (1916). and 
the ManorathapGran' (Part I, Pali Text Society, 1924). His 
German translation of extracts from the A^sahasrika 
appeared in 19J4. He was the author of many valuable 
books in German, of which the following may be mentioned: 
Die Buddhistische Phitosophie (1904), Die Streillosi^keit 
des Subhuti (1917), Die Sekten des alien Buddidsmus (1927) 
and Sprache und Heimat des Pati Kanons (1926). 

The greatest Indologist of this period, however, was 
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SyJvEin Levi who rendered unique service to studies in 
Sanskrit Buddhism, He was endowed with a profound 
knowledge of the Chinese, Tibetan and Kuchcan languages, 
which enabled him to give the first critical editions of a 
number of Mahayiina texts. In 1892 he published, for the 
first time, the first chapter of the Buddhacarita and in the 
same year discovered two Chinese translations of the 
Miltnda-pahba, In J905 he came to Nepal, explored its 
libraries anew and wrote his famous Le NeptU. In 1907 he 
wrote a critical study of the Divyavadana and, in 191 i, 
published fragments of Buddhist texts in the Kuchean 
language. In J 912 he wrote an important work on the 
Dhammapada recensions. During the same period he 
published the iaiapancaiatika^totra and in 1912 discovered 
a legend of the Karuna^pun^arika in the Tokharian 
Language, In 1918 he brought out with Th. Stcherbatsky 
the first Ko^asthana of Yaiomitra's Sphu^rtha and in the 
following year he discovered the Nairaimya-paripfccha. He 
also discovered the Mahakarma-vibhanga, a Sanskrit version 
of the Cula-kamnia*vibhanga^utta of the Majjhima-nikaya, 
and published it with its Chinese versions in 1932, During 
1929-—^31 he published with Prof. J, Takakusu three fasci¬ 
cules of Hobogiiin, and an encyclopaedic dictionary of 
Chinese Buddhist terms, which unfortunately remained in¬ 
complete on account of the Second World War, 

Sylvain Lt£vi's greatest discovery was the Sanskrit 
texts of the Vijjiunavada school of Buddhism while that of 
the Mahayana-sutraLankEra was a milestone in Mahayana 
studies. His edition of this text with a French translation 
and an exposition of Vijftanavada appeared in 1907. His 
other major discovery was the twin texts, the Virpsatiki and 
the Trimsatika with their commentaries, which he published 
in 1925. In 1934 he edited with S, Vamaguchi the 
MadhyEnta-vibhaga-)ika, a systematic exposition of the 
Yogacara-Vjjfiaptivada as contained in Vasubandbu’s Bhisya 
on the Madhyanta-vibhijgtt-sutra of Maitrcya. These works 
illuminated a dark period in Buddhist history and many 
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€niinenl scholars like Poussin, Steherbaisky and oUiers became 
interested iti the study of Yogacara which was the final phase 
of Buddhist philosophy in India. 

Another great luminary of this period was Prof. Louis 
de la Valine Poussin*, a pupil of SyWain Levi and H. Kern, 
After completing his studies in linguistics at Louvain, he 
began his studio in Oriental subjects at the Sorbonne as a 
pupil of S. Ldvi in 1891, and in the following years went 
to Leyden to study the Gatba dialect with Prof. H. Kern. 
Here he studied Tibetan and Chinese, which opened for him 
a vast field of research. In 1893 he became a Professor 
at the University of Ghent, where he worked for about 
35 years and carried on his studies in Buddhism, parti* 
cularly in Sarvastivada Buddhism, tn 1921 he orga¬ 
nized the Socidte beige d'Etudes orientals. Under the 
title Boitddhisme-, Notes et BrWiogrnp/iif. he published 
learned reviews of new books on Oriental subjects. He 
also directed the editing of Wefongcj chinois et baud- 
dMques. to which he contributed several valuable articles on 
the Abhidhartna. He contributed about thirty articles on dif¬ 
ferent Buddlust topics to the Encyclopaedia oi Religion and 
£r/jics, Togethtt with Ph. Colinct he edited and published 
Le Mitseon in which appeared some of his valuable editions 
like the Bodhicaryavatdra, the Bodhbattvabhumi. the 
MadhyamakavaUira. and the Viqufika-kSrika-prakaraM of 
Vasubandhu. His other notable editions are the Padcakrama 
(1896), the Bodhicaryavatara^pafljiki 0901—1905), the 
Prasannapada of Candrakirti il903 — 1913) and the Maha- 
niddesa (1916 — 19171. 

His greatest works, however, are his translations into 
French of the Abhidharma-koia of Vasubandhu 11923—311 
and the Vijnaptimalratasiddhi of Yuan Chwang (1930). 
He was a pioneer in the study of the Sarvastivada school of 
Buddhism. Very little was known about the teachings of 
this school until Poussin published his epoch-making transla¬ 
tion of the Abhidharma-koia with Vasubandhu‘s bhasya in 

I, 3tr Iniian m*tQriea\ QMarieiiHt 1«0, Vol, XVI, No. 2. 
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seven parts. He very suoccssfuKy reconstructed, on the 
basis of Chinese and Tibetan materiat. almost the whole of 
ihc text of the Itarikas of the Abhidharma-koSa. The 
valuable and exhaustive nottt with which the wort Is pro¬ 
vided show that in this great scholar there was a unique 
rx^mbination of the linguist, the philosopher and the critic. 
Poussin opened the vast stores of thought that lay buried 
in a sealed chamber and filled a hu^e gap between the studies 
of early Pali works and the late Siinyavada doctrines. The 
publication of this wort revolutionized Buddhist studies and 
gave rise to many controversial topics which engaged the 
attention of some eminent contemporaries tike Mis, Rhys 
Davids. Jean PrEyluski and Th. Stcherbatsky. His thought- 
provoking Nirvana (1925> propounded a novel view and 
brought severe criticistn from Th. Stcherbatsky, an eminent 
Orientalist of Russia. 

Th. Stcherbatsky, like Poussin, had worked for many 
years in the field of Sarvastivada and Mahayana. He was a 
close associate of Sylvain Ldvi and had in 1917 edited the 
Tibetan text of the Koia and its bhasya with the assistance of 
E, Obermiller, the editor of the Abhisamayalankara'prajfia- 
paramita-upade^-iastra (1929) and the Uttara-tantra (1931). 
In 192Q be published Soul Th&sry of the BuddhistSt an Eng* 
lish translation of Chapter IX of the Kosa. In 1923 he 
published a learned treatise. Ce/Urai Conception of Bud- 
dhhm and the Meaning of the Word Dharma. In this mas¬ 
terly wort he established the fact that the theory of skandha 
was an dement of ancient Buddhism and the pivot of the 
whole doctrine. Jij criticism of Poussin’s Nirvat^, he brought 
out his famous work. The Centro/ Conception of Buddhist 
iVfVv'flfui. which was perhaps the last word on this most debat¬ 
ed topic. His profound study of the Kosa. the Madbyamika- 
karika and the later works on Buddhist logic are clearly 
reflected in this work, which gave for the first time a complete 
and constructive survey of the entire Buddhist phiiosopby. 
These preliminary treatises were followed by his monumental 
work, Buddhist Logic, in two volumes in 1932. It was the 
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first of its kind, exclusively based on the original works of 
such master minds as Dinnaga, Dharmakiiti and Dharmottara, 

In the preface to his first volume of Buddhist Logic he 
observes: “There is a widely spread prejudice that positive 
philosophy ts to be found only in Europe. It is also a pre¬ 
judice that Aristotle’s treatment was final, that having had in 
this field no predecessor, he also had no need of a o^ntlnua- 
tor.‘* The publication of these two volumes not only removed 
this prejudice against Indian logic, but also crowned the 
vast and extensive Buddhist studies of the whole century. 

Since the Pali Text Society had been publishing the Pali 
texts, it was not considm^ necessary to publish them in India, 
too* However, readers in India did not feel quite at home 
with the Roman characters in which these editions were pub^ 
fished. There was need of a scholar with insight and inspira¬ 
tion who could make the Pali treasures accessible to the 
masses. This prime need was largely fulfilled by the late 
Dhartnananda Kosambi, who, true to the Indian tradition, 
left his hearth and home in search of Truth and a Teacher 
and built up a tradition of Buddhist studies in his mother¬ 
land. 

His passionate zeal for knowledge and the teachings of 
the Buddha took him several times to Ceylon. Buma and dis¬ 
tant parts of India. For a while he became a Sramanera in 
Ceylon (1901) and Icamt Pali with the Rev. Sumangala 
of Vidyodaya College. He spent many years in Burma 
meditating like a true yogin. He was first discov^ by 
Calcutta University where he s«ved for a while in 1906. 
but his desire to teach Buddhism among bis own people 
brought him to Maharashtra, where a chance meeting with 
Prof. J. H. Woods of Harvard University took him to 
America to edit the Visuddhimagga. a work which was left 
incomplete by the famous Warren, the author of Buddhism in 
Ttanstatiom. This work he completed very successfully in 
1931, allhough the volume was not published until 1950. long 
after the publication of his Devanagari edition of the work. 
For some years <1912-1918) he was Professor of Pali at 
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Fergusson College in Poona, where certam eminent scholars 
of our day had the privilege of studying with him. It is 
through these scholars that the Pali language found a place 
in the schools and colleges of the Deccan, and many Pali 
teats were published in Devanagan editions, 

Dharmananda Kosambi was a sincere nationalist. For 
some years he served the National Untversi^ of Gujarat 
started by Mahatma Gandhi, where he wrote severai works 
on Buddhism in Marathi and Gujarati. Some of these arc 
Buddhacanta, BuddkodU&sdra-sahgraha, Buddha Dha-ma 
d/ti Sangha. Samdjhhmdrga, Jdiaka-karhS, BuddhaSangfut- 
paricaya. Hindi Sunskrti dni Ahimsd and Bodhkarydvatdra. 
Together with a Marathi transJalion of the Suttanipata and 
several other works, these were all written with a view to 
popularizing Pali studies and enlightening the masses about 
^e Buddha. He also tnadc valuable contributions in the 
field of Abhidharma, His Havanlta-tikd on the Abhidham- 
ma«ha*sahgaha and Djpikd on the Visuddhimagga are of 
great help to students of Abhidharma. But the greatest con¬ 
tribution of this great scholar of Pali and lover of Buddhism 
is the Devanagarl edition of the Visudd hima gga ( 1 Q 40 ) which 
was his life work. 

Another scholar, the late Prof. C. V. Rajvade. who died 
very young at the age of 30. may also fae mentioned. He 
w^s a worthy pupil of Dharmananda Kosambi, He edited, 
for the first time, in Devanagarl characters the first fifty 
sutias of the Majjhiraa-nikaya, and the Hatihavanagaila- 
vi^fiiira^rpsa, a small Pali teal of the 13th century A-D. His 
Marathi translation of the Digha-nikaya, particularly of the 
first volume, shows his scholarship and critical acumen. 

Ptofessor Kosambi’s contemporary, B. M. Barua was 
another Indian who continued the Buddhist philosophical 
studies started by Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusan. Dr. Bama's first 
work. The Hhtory of Pre-Buddhist /jidian Phiiosopky, was 
an epoch-making publication. Through this work he placed 
wrly Buddhism m its real peiapective and countered the ten- 
ency ,of studying Buddhism in isolation, independently of 
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pre-Buddhist thought His second work, AjJvikas, brought 
to light 2 powerful ancient religious movement, now extinct 
in its motherland. His Ftakrit Dhammapada was the fruit of 
great literary industry. Dr, Bania also wrote many valuable 
works on Buddhist inscriptions and history. His Old Brdhrni 
fnscriptio/ts in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Cnves, Bhdr- 
hut Inscriptions, ASoka and his Inscriptions and Ceyhn Lec¬ 
tures considerably advanced the study of the history of 
Buddhism. 

brilliant contributions of these eminent scholars bear 
testimony to the growing popularity of Buddhist literature 
and thought. They also point to the vitality of a culture 
which could command the wholehearted service of so many 
scholars of the East and the West. 

In China 

The Rev, T’ai-Hsu is recognized as the greatest Buddhist 
leader of the early 20th century in China. He was bora in 
188S A D. in the Oiung-te district of Chc-kiang Province 
which has remained Buddhist since Buddhism was introduced 
into China in the first centuiy A.D. He was trained at the 
Tien T’ung Shan monastery under the well-known monk, 
Pla-chi. and then in the Monastery of Seven Pagodas where 
he studied the Tripiiaka and practised meditation. He was 
deeply influenced by the teachings of Tien-tai and the 
Avataipsaka school. 

He was keenly interested in giving scientific training to 
Buddhist monks in China and wanted to reform the Rud dhtst 
Sangha of that country. He was a contemporary of celebrat¬ 
ed scholars like Kang Yu-wei, Liang Chi-chao, Sun Yat-sen, 
Carsun Chang and others. Among the institutions he found¬ 
ed arc the Buddhist Congress of China (19111, the Buddhist 
Institute of Wuchang <i912>. a preaching hall in a monastery 
of the Lu-shan Hilts {19241. the Buddhist International Insti¬ 
tute and a Sino-Tibetan Buddhist College (19301 on Mount 
Chin-yun. near Chungking, and the Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association of China (1945). After fais country’s victory in 
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the ^ond World War. he went to Nanking and became the 
Chairman of the Buddhist Reformation Committee and 
applied himself to the reformation of the Chinese Sahgha. 

Being of a scholarly bent, he worked zealously in the 
cause of the education of Buddhists. Early in life at the 
age of t^enty^ne, be opened a centre of Buddhist education 
with the help of his teacher^ Pa-chi. and undertook research 
in Buddhism in collaboration with the celebrated lay disciple 
of the Buddha. Yang Wen-hui. He later became the Direc¬ 
tor of the Buddhist Research Vihara at Nanking, From 1912 
to 1916, he was engaged in a comparative study of Buddhist 
literature and philosophy on the one hand and Western logic, 
philosophy and experimental science on the other. He was 
deeply interested in the Vijiiana-maira (mere consciousness) 
philosophy which had also atuacted the young non-Buddhist 
generation of China. He wrote books like Evolution Rightly 
Explained, The AbsiHute Meaning of Philosophy, and New 
Co^eption about Education, which inspired the modem 
Chinese youth. His views were propagated through a maga¬ 
zine callai BodhL which has now changed its name to fiai 
Chao Ying (Ocean TkJe Voice). 

The Rev. Tai-Hsu traveiled extensively in IndoChina, 
Formosa. Jaj»n. Europe and America which helped him to 
Widen hw vision. He called an Internationa) Buddhist Con¬ 
ference in 1924 at the Great Grove Monastery in the Lti- 
Shan hills, and took part in several conferences like the East 
Asiatic Buddhist Conference in Japan (I925> and in 193S 
formed a Buddhist goodwill mission which toured India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Thailand. He sent his disciples to India 
and Ceylon to study Buddhism from the original sources in 
Sanskrit and Pali, His insistence was more on the undcr- 
slnnding of the Buddhist books than on their memorization. 
He also b^me the President of the Buddhist Institute of 
South Fu-kien. In 1947. after a most active career which was 
an inspiration to the younger generation, the Rev. T'ai-Hsu 
passed away in Shanghai at the age of fifty-nine while he was 
staying at the Monastery of Jodo Buddha in that city. He 
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'will long be remembered not only a scholar but as an 
organizer and leader of the movement for Buddhist revival in 
China. 

In Japan 

The name of Jiun Sonja (1718—J804> is intimately con¬ 
nected with the initiation of Sanskrit studies on traditional 
lines in Japan. His importance lies in the fact that he studied 
Sanskrit by himself in the pre-Mciji period without being sub¬ 
jected to the influence of contemporary Western scholars or 
Indian pandits. 

Jiun Sonja was a monk of the Shingon secL This sect 
was known for its tradition of teaming Sanskrit characters in 
order to read the dharanls. This study was called Sbittan 
Gaku Cshittan' is the transliteration of stddham which means 
completion! or the complete characters by which the highest 
doctrine is described. Naturally he learned this 'shittan' in 
his youth, but not being satisfied with this, he studied the 
Sanskrit language by himself and wrote several articles on 
Sanskrit grammar. At the same time, be read the Sanskrit 
manuscripts of the Horyuji and other monasteries, and com¬ 
pared them with their Chinese versions. Afterwards he pub¬ 
lished Sanskrit editions of three sutras, namely the Sukhavad- 
vybha, the Bhadracarwiama-iiyasamantahhadra-pTaradhana. 
and the Prajha-paramita^hidaya. Moreover, he attempted to 
restore the Sanskrit tent of the PrajMnaya from its Chinese 
version. This was a imarkable attempt and probably the first 
of its kind in the world, Jiun Sonja called bis ooUection of 
articles on Sanskrit study 'Bongaku-shinryo^ (A Guide to 
Sanskrit Study). Some important parts of this collection 
were published in 1933 at Osaka to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of his death. 

The credit of pioneering Sanskrit research on modem 
lines in Japan goes to Sunyiu Nanjio (1849-1927). He was 
sent abroad by the order of Higashi-honpn-ji, the head of 
the monastery of the Shin sect, to study under Maa Midler 
at Qjiford, During his stay in England, he produced in 1883 
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ihe welUcnown Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka. He 
also published in collaboration with Prof, Muller such 
sutras as the VajYacchedtka and the Sukhavat^vyOha. 

On his return to Japan in !8S4, he began tecTuring on 
Sanskrit studies at the Otani and Tokyo Universities. This 
was the beginning of Sanskrit and Indological studies at tnany 
of Japan's national and private universities. 

During and after his term as a professor and iater as Pre* 
sideni of Otani University, he edited the Saddharma-pun- 
darika in collaboration with Dr H. Kem of Holland and pu^ 
Hshed the Lankavatara-siltra and the Suvari^prabhass-sQtra. 

Junjiro Takakusu tl86ti—19451 succeeded B. Nanjio at 
Tokyo UniverMty. He also studied at Oxford under Max 
Muller. On his return to Japan, he became professor of 
Sanskrit literature and Indian philosophy at Tokyo University, 

He wrote many articles in English and other languages 
which made him famous abroad. He published the follow* 
ing important works: The Amiiayurdhyana-sQtra (Engl, tr), 
S.B.E.. XLIX. 1894: A Record of the Buddhist Reiighn as 
practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (671'—695 A.DJ 
by I-tsing (Engl. tr.K 1896, The Life of Vasubandhu by 
Paramartha fEngl. trJ, P.T.S. edition. 1904; the Samanta*pSsa- 
dika tPT.S. edition in collaboration with M. Nagail. 1924—38; 
and The Essemiats of Buddhist Philosophy (Lectures at 
Hawaii University, U.S,A.l. 1947. He was also the chief 
editor of Taisho-shin'Shu*Daizokyo (the *Taisbo edition of 
the Tripitakal- 

Hc was both a great teacher and a great scholar. Among 
the many Indologists who worked under his .guidance at 
Tokyo University were: Dr. H. Ui and Prof. E. Kanakura 
who specialized in Indian philosophy, the late Prof, T, 
Kimura, Dr, S. Miyamoto and Prof. S. Hanayama who work* 
ed on Buddhism; Dr, M. Nagai who was primarily tniercsted 
in Pali literature and Prof. N. Tsujt who studied Vedic and 
Sanskrit literature. Takakusu also founded a Women's Col¬ 
lege in Tokyo, where the study of Buddhism occupied a pro¬ 
minent place. 
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Unrat Wogihara [1877 (?)—1947] learned Sanskrit in 
Germany under Dr. Leuimnn. He edited the Mahayana 
texts and among his notable works are the Mahavyut;»t(J. 
tSanskrit-Chinese edition* 19151. the BodhisaUva^^hOini 
(1930). the Sphutarthi Abhidharmakofa'Vyakhya {19321. the 
AbhisamayStahkaratoka (1932—35> and the Saddbarma- 
pui^arika {1934>. As professor at Taisho University he began 
compiling a Sanskrit-lapancse dictionary in coUabotation with 
K. Tsuchida and other members of the University staff, but 
this work was interrupted by the Second World War and 
his subsequent death. 

He gave an impetus to the study of Sanskrit by publishing 
a Sanskrit grammar in Japanese. 

Chtzen Akanuma (1884—T937) was sent to England and 
Ceylon by Higashi-honagan-ji to study early Buddhism. In 
Ceylon, under the guidance of Sianissara Thera, he perfected 
his knowledge of Pali Buddhism. He thus became a pioneer 
in the treld of Pali Buddhism in Japan. As professor in Pali 
Buddhism at Otani University, he published a number of 
books on Buddhist literature, among which the most well 
known are : The Comparative Can^ogue 0 / Chinese Agamas 
and Pali Nikdyas. 1929. and The Dictionary of Proper htantes 
of Indian Buddhism^ 1931. He was responsible for a num¬ 
ber of Japanese translations from the Pali Nikayas and from 
the Abhidhamma. After his death, his disciples at Otani 
University collected his lectures and published them in three 
volumes. 

Progress of Buddhist Studies: Pubiications and 
Research 


Jn Eurt>pe and America 

The beginnings of Pali Buddhist studies in Europe may 
be traced as far back as 1826 when E. Burnouf and Christian 
Lassen published their essay upon Pali in French. The edi* 
lion in Roman characters with an English translation (Cotta 
Church Mission Press, Ceylon. I8.^7i by George Tumour of 
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the first thirty-eight chapters of the welMrnown Chronicle of 
Ceylon called the Mahavaipsa ntarked the first important 
attempt by a European scholar to introduce Buddhist litera¬ 
ture into the West. After some time Burmese and Sitphafese 
Buddhism was brought to the itotJce of European scholars 
by the publication, based on manuscripts in the vernacular 
languages, of the works of two Christian missionaries. These 
were the The Ufe or Legend of Gaudoma, The Buddha of 
the Burmese (1st edition. Rangoon, 1858) from the pen of 
Bishop P. Brigandet and the series of works by R. Spence 
Handy of the Wesleyan Mission in Ceylon, namety. Easiern 
Monachism (1830), A Monuai of Buddhism (isl edition, 1860) 
and Legends and Theories of the Buddhist compared with 
History and Science <1866). An important advance was 
marked by the publication of the well-known Dictionary of 
the Pali Language lljondon, 1875) by a Ceylon civilian, 
Robert Caesar Childers. In Continental Europe. V, FausbbSl 
brought out his great edition of the Jatakas in seven volumes 
<1877 — 971 and another Danish scholar. V. Trenckner. pub¬ 
lished his edition of the Milinda-paflha (London. 1880) while 
H. Oldenberg published his edition and translation of the 
Orpavarpsa (London. 1878). as well as his great edition of 
the Vinaya-pitaka in five volumes (London. 1879 — 83). A 
great step forward was taken in 1881 when T. W, Rhys 
Davids, to whom Pali Buddhist studies in Europe owe more 
than to any other single scholar, started the Pali Text Society 
with a board of five members with himself as Chairman. 
The object of this renowned Society was to make available 
to students “the rich stores of the earliest Buddhist literature 
now lying unedited and practically unused in the original 
manuscripts throughout this country (England) and the 
public libraries of Europe". The Society has published to 
date the whole of Pali canonical and alt the important 
works of the Pali non-canonical literature including com¬ 
mentaries'. To the works of the first category belong the 
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Dlgha^nitaya, edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and J. Estlin 
Carpentcf <3 vols.. 1SS9—I9II>, the Majjhima-nitaya, edited 
by V. Trenckner, R. Chalmeis and Mrs, Rbys E>avi'ds (4 voU.. 
1888—1925), the Saipyutta-nikaya, edited by Leon Peer (6 
vols.. 1884—1904), the Anguttara^nikaya. edited by R, Morris, 
E. Hardy and Mabel Hunt (6 vols., 1885—1910). the 
Khuddaka-palha, edited by Hehner Smith and Mabel Hunt 
fl915>. the Suttanipita, edited by Dines Anderson and 
Hdmer Smith (1913), and the Thera-g^M and the Thcri- 
gStbi, edited by H. Oldenbccg and R. Pischel (1883). In 
the same class of canonical works published by the 
Society are included the Ohammasangani, edited by 
E. Muller (1885), the Vibhanga, edited by Mrs, Rhys 
Davids (1904), and the Katha vatthu, edited by Arnold C 
Taylor (2 vols., 1894, 1897). The commentaries on the Canon 
published by the Society include Buddhaghosa's commentary 
on the Drgha-nikiiya, edited by T. W. Rhys Davids, J. Estlin 
Carpenter and W, Stede <3 vols.. 1886—1932). the commen¬ 
taries on the Majjhima-nikiya. edited by J, H, Woods. 

D. Kosambi and L B. Horner (5 vols., 1922— 38). those on the 
Saipyutta-nikaya, edited by F. L. Woodward (3 vols.. 1929— 
37), those on the Anguttara-nikiya, edited by Max Walleser 
and Hermann Kopp (4 vols., 1924—40), the commentaries on 
the Khuddaka-paiha, edited by Helmer Smith tE9T5). those on 
the Suttanipata, ^tted by Helmer Smith (3 vols., 1916—18), 
those on the Dhammasangani, edited by E. Muller (1885), 
Dhammapala’s commentary on the Udana, edited by F. L. 
Woodward (1926), those on the Vimana-vatthu, edited by 

E. Hardy (1901), those on the Peta-vaithu, edited by E. Hardy 
(1894), those on the Theil-gatha. edited by E. Mtlller (1882). 
those on the Them gatha. still incomplete, edited by F. L. 
Woodward 12 vols., L94(kt953), and lastly, the commentary 
on the Dhammapada, edited by H. C. Norman t5 vols.. 1906— 
15). Other nonononical works published by the Society 
include Buiidhaghosa's VLsuddhimagga, edited by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids (2 vols., 1920—21), the Mahavarpsa (1908) and the 
Culavatpsa (2 vob., 1925—27). edited by Wilhelm Geiger. 
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The translations of Psti canonical and non'Canonical 
works by European schobrs went hand in hand with their 
publication of the original texts. The Vinaya-pifaka was 
translated into English by T W. Rhys Davids and H. Otden- 
berg (S.B.E.. Vok. 13, 17, 20, 1881—83), while extracts from 
the same work were lendorad into Russian by MinayeS (1870) 
and into German by Karl Seidensl^ker <1924—^25>. A new 
translation of the Vinaya-pi<aka was published rcoeiiily by 
r, B. Homer (5 vols., 1940—52). The DFgha-nikaya 

was rendered into English in D/a/ogua of the Buddha (3 vols., 
1899—1921), by T. W. Rhys Davids and Mrs, Rhys Davids 
and into German (4 vols.. 1907—28) by K, E. Neumann, 
while extracts were published with a French translation 
(1876) by M. P. Grimblot and German translations by K. E. 
Neumann in 1911 and by R. Otto Franke in 1913, The 
Majjhima-nikaya was translated into German by iC E, 
Neumann (3 vols., 1896—1902), into Italian by K. E. 
Neumann and G. de Lorenzo (19QT> and into English, Fur- 
iher Dialogues of the Buddha, by Lord Chalmers (2 v<ris., 
1926—27). The Saipyutla-nikaya was translated into Ettg- 
lish. The Book of Kimfred Sayings (P,T.S.. 5 vols.. 1917—30), 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids and F. L. Woodward, and into Ger¬ 
man (2 vols., 1925—30). by Wilhelm Geiger, The Afigui* 
tara-nikaya was rendered into German (5 vols.. 1907—20). 
by Bhikkhu ^anatiloka (Anton Guetb), and into English, 
The Book of Gradual Stiyings. by F. L. Woodward and 
E. M. Hare (P.T.S,. 5 vols.. 1932—36). The Dhammapada 
and the Suttampita were translated into English by Max 
Miiiler and V. Fausboll respectively (S.B.E., 10 vols., 1881). 
The Dhammapada was further rendered into German by 
A. Weber (I860), by Leopold von Schroeder (1892). by 
Neumann (1893), by Dahike (]9)9>, by Walter Markgraf 
<19)2). by R. Otto Franke (1923), into Italian by P. E. 
Favolini 11908>. into Polish by St. Fr. Michalski-lwienskt 
M923), into French by Fernando Hue (1878) and by R. and 
M. de Maratray (1931). The English translations of the 
Dhammapada and the hivuttaka (1935). by F. L. Wood- 
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ward and of the Vimlna-vatthu and the Peta-vanhu (1M2J. 
by /can Kennedy and H. S. Gehznan have appeared under 
the title Minor Anihotogits of the P<j/i Canon. The Sutiatis* 
pata was translated into German by K. E. Neumann <1905> 
and by Karl Seidensiiicker (1931). into English by Lord 
Chalmers, along with the Pali text (Harvard Oriental Scries. 
No, 37, i932>. and by E. M. Hare under the title Woven 
Cadences of Early Buddhists (1943), K, E. Neumann trans¬ 
lated the Thera-gathS and the Tberl-gatha into German 
11899) while Mrs, Rhys Davids translated the same into 
English in Psalms of the Eariy Buddhists. Psaims 
of the Sisters, and Psidms of the Brethren (P.T.S., 
1909, 1913), The hrst fasciculus of a new edition of tfae 
Pali Canon after the Cambodian versioo was published with 
an accompanying translation in French by J, Bloch, J. Fillio- 
zat, and L. Renou in 1949. A number of scholars under the 
editorship of E. B. Cowell translated the /atakas into English 
in seven volumes (I89S — 1913) and the same work was trans¬ 
lated into German by Julius Dutoit in seven volumes 11908^ — 
II), A few chapters (I — VI) of the Visuddhimagga of 
Buddhaghosa were rendered into German by Bhikkhu 
Nanatiloka 11931 — 3b>, William Geiger assisted by Mabel 
Bode tmnslaied the Mahavaipsa into English (P.T,S., 191Z) 
and the CQ]avanisa wrs translated into German by Wilbelrn 
Geiger and rc-translalcd from the German into English by 
Mrs, C, Mabel Rickmers (P.T.$., 2 vols., 1929—30). The 
Milinda-pailha was translated into English (S-B.E-, Vols. 35, 
36, 1890—94), by T. W. Rhys Davids, into German by 
F, Otto Schroeder in 1907 and Bhikkhu Nanatiloka in 1924 
and into French by L. Finot in 1923. Copious extracts from 
Pali canonical and non-canonicat literature were translated 
by H. C. Warren in his work. Buddhism in Transtations 
(H.O.S., 1896), and those from the Dhammapada commentary 
were transiated similarly by E. W. Burlingame in his work 
called Buddhist Legends {H.O.S., 3 vols.. 1921). The Pali Te-xt 
Society's Fati-Engiish Dictionary, edit^ by T. W, Rhys 
Davids and William Stede 11921 — 23), has been followed by 
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Critical Pali Dictionary by Dines Anderson and Helmo' 
Smith, of which only one volume in nine parts (Copenhagen, 
1927—28> has been published so far. We may also mention 
the publication of Pali Tipitaka Concordance. Vol. 1, pre¬ 
pared by scholars like Woodward and others, and edited by 
E, M. Hare This was brought out by the Pali Text Society 
in 1952 — 55 and has proved very useful to Buddhist scholars. 

The foundations of the study of Buddhist literature in 
Sanskrit and mixed Sanskrit were laid by B. H. Hodgson. 
British Resident tn Nepal (1821 — 43). who utilized bis long 
stay in that country to make a very valuable collection of 
Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts which he afterwards divided 
between the libraries of Calcutta. London and Paris. He also 
wrote papers in Asiatic Researches, VoL Iti (1828). and Trons- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. Vol. 3 11828), 
on topics connected with his collection. About the same 
time a Hungarian scholar, Alexander Csoma de Kbros. made 
a daring journey (1818 — 23) from his native Transylvania to 
India and having learnt Tibetan from the monks of Ladakh 
wrote his Tibetan grammar and his Tibetan dictionary (1834) 
and published his famous 'Analysis of the Kanjur' {Asiatic 
Researches. VoL 20, 1836). The first comprehensive survey 
of Sanskrit Buddhism based upon the Hodgson coUeclion at 
Paris was made in French by E. Burnouf in Introduction 
to the History of Indian Buddhism list edition. Paris. 1844). 
He also published in French the first translation of the well- 
known work of Mahay ana Buddhism called the Saddharma- 
pund^fika 11852), Simultaneously the study of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism was inaugurated by such works as the French transla¬ 
tion of the Mongol version of Kusyapa Matanga's Sutra of 42 
Sections by Gabet and Hue {J.A., 18481 and the French trans¬ 
lation of the Chinese version of a lost Sanskrit collection of 
the Avadanas, by Stanislas JulJen <3 vols.. 1859). Again 
while A Weber introduced the great poet Afvagho^ to the 
West by publishing the text and the translation of the Vajra- 
sue! 11859), A. Schiefner opened up a rich mine of historical 
tradition by his translation into German of Taranatha’s his- 
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lory of Buddhism IJ869>. Wassiljew, in his great work in 
German on Buddhism, has given copious . extracts from 
the Avataipsakas, the RainakQ^s and the Dharanls of 
the Chinese Buddhist Canon as well as the Chinese versions 
of the biographies of the great poets and philosophers of 
Mahayana Buddhism. We may also mention here Ober- 
miiler's English translation of Bu-^iton’s history of Buddhism 
in Tibetan fVols. I and II. 1931^32), Texts from the Chinese 
Buddhist Canon were translated in a series of works (1871 — 
74) by Samuel Beal, who also published tS-B-E.. XIX, 1883) 
a translation of the Chinese version of Aivagbo^'s Buddha- 
carita. Other important landmarks of this period were the 
French translatjoi] of the Lalitavistara from its Tibetan ver¬ 
sion <2 vols-, 1884. 1892). by P- E- Foucaux, and the transla¬ 
tion into French of Kbrbs' 'Analysis of the Kanjur' with 
nufiKTous additions by Leon Peer (1881), A beginning was 
made in the publication of the class of Mahayiina works called 
the Prajha-paramitus by the editions and translations of 
selected texts by Max Mdller (S.B.E.. Vol. 49, Oxford. 1881, 
1884) 

In the period that followed great advartces were made in 
the study of every branch of the Sanskrit Buddhist literature 
in the original as well as in the Tibetan, Chinese and other 
versions. As regards (he Sartskrit Canon, a great edition of 
the Mahavastu was published with a valuable survey of its 
contents and important comments by £. Senart (3 vols., 
1882 — 97) while S. Lefmann brought out his edition of the 
Lalitavisiara <2 vols., 1902—1908), thereby superseding the 
earlier edition in the Biblitirbn'a Indira Series. The Tibetan 
version of the Udana-varga of Dharmatratu was translated 
into English by W. W. Rockhill (1883) and edited by 
H. Beckh (J9l IK Atoong the Mahayana sutras of the Ratna- 
kuta class the Ka^yapa-parivarta was edited from the original 
Sanskrit with its parallel Tibetan and Chinese versions by 
Baron A. von SiaeI-Holstein (1926) while another text called 
the Bhadramaya-kiira-vyakarana, based upon Chinese and 
Tibetan versions, was edited and (ranslaied into English by 
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K. Regamoy in 1938. RecenOy J. J. Jones pubiishcd an English 

translation of the Mahavasiu in two volumes (1949_52). As 

regards the poet Aivaghq$a and his school, the Buddhacarita 
was edited by E. B, Cowdt (Oxford. 1893) and was translated 
into English by the same scholar (S.8.E., 49, 1894). it was 
translated into German by Th, Schultzc. after Beal’s transla¬ 
tion of the Chinese version (IS95>, by Hans Ludwtg (I9J2), 
by Carl Cappcller (1922). and by Richard Schmidt <1923)! 
while the Tibetan text with its German transiation was pub¬ 
lished by Friedrich Weller (2 vols., 1926, 1928>. It was 
translated into Italian by Carlo Formichi (1912). A new 
edition as well as a translation of the BuddhacaLrila was 
published by E. H. Johnston (1936). The same scholar 
brought out an edition (192S) and an English translation 
(1932) of Aivaghosa's second great epic called the Saun- 
darananda. The work called the SQtralankira. which is 
attributed to Aivaghofa, but is really the fCalpana-man^itJka 
of Kumaralata, was translated into French after the Chinese 
version of Kunjafajiva by Ed. Huber (]908>. while the Tibetan 
version of a second work attributed to the same poet, namely, 
the Gapdl-stotragatha was published with the rettonstnicted 
Sanskrit text by Baron a von Stail-Hoktein (1913). 
The JalakaittiZa of the poet Aryasura was wJiled by H. Kcm 
(H.O.S.. 1891) and translated into English by J. S, Speyer 
<1893—^94). In the branch of Avadana literature the Divya- 
vadana (from which long extracts had been translated before 
by Btimouf in his Introduction) was edited by E. B. Cowdl 
and R. A. Neil (1S86). while the Avadana-fataka was edited 
by J. S. Speyer (BiR Bud.. 2 vds., 1906, 1909) and translated 
into French by L&n Peer <tE91>, In the field of what may 
properly be called Mahiiyana canonical literature, the two 
works bearing the title SukhavatPvyillia were edited by Max 
Mtiller and B. Nanpo (Oxford.^83) and translated by (he 
former <S.B.E.. Vol. 49, 1894K The Saddharama-pundarlka 
was edited by H. Kcm and B. Nanjio (BibL'Bud. 19i2> and 
was translated into English by Kern (S.B.E., Vol, 21. 1884). 
A new edition of the Saddharma-pun^BfikH, based upon the 
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NepaJcsc manu^ciipis and ibe Chinese version, has been 
planned by W, Baruch and a preparatory study of the same 
was published in German in ]9^3S. The Suvarnaprabha- 
soltama-siltra was edited by J. Nobel (1937) in the ori^nat 
Sanskrit with the help of its Tibetan. Chinese and Uigur 
versions. The Tibetan version of this work was translated 
into German by the same scholar (1944). The Da^bhumtka* 
sutra was edited in the original Sanskrit along with its Tibeian 
version and a French translation by Louis de la Vallde Poussin 
(1907—ID, while a valuable glossary of this work after its 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian and Chinese versions was pub- 
lUhed by J. Rahdcr^ 11928.29). 

As regards the poets and philosophers of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, the Midhyamika-karikas of NSgarjuna, the founder 
of the Madhyamika school, were translated after the Tibetan 
version by Max Wallcser (I91l> and the Sanskrit text was 
edited with its commentary by Candrakirti by Vallde Poussin 
<1903—13), while extracts from this work and its commentary 
were translated into English by Th, Stcherbatsky (1927) and 
into German by St Schayer (1929—31). The commentary 
of Nagirjuna on PadcaviiTiia-prajna-paramitS. called the 
Mahapfajhapafamita-sdstra, has been described {i.A., L950, 
p. 377) as a kind of encyclopaedia of Buddhist India in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. The first two volumes of 
a projected complete French translation of this great work, 
after the Chinese version, along with the translator’s copious 
notes, have been published (1944. 1949) by E, Lamottc. The 
Yukti^stika of Nagarjuna was translated into German from 
the Chinese version by Philip SchSffer (1923’—1924), A 
complete translation (in Italian) of the Chatiib&taka of 
Aryadeva was brought out (1925) by G. Tuoci from the 
Tibetan version. The Sanskrit text of the Abhisamaya- 
lankara-prajhaparamita of Maitreyanatha. the founder of 
the Yogacara school, was edited along with its Tibetan ver¬ 
sion and an English translation and explanatory notes by 

I. Th& 3«Ju|irit l«t bfion odit«d hy Dr_ J- (Swat* 

d* Etudw 
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Th. Sicberbatsky and E. Obermiller (1929). The commen¬ 
tary Abhisaimyalankara-aloka of Ha/ibhadra on [Jiis work 
was publrshcd by G. Tucci fG.O.S,. 1932k The Sanskrit leat 
of the AbhisamayaJahkara with a Sanskrit-Tibetan index was 
published recently (19j4> by E, Conze, The Madhyfinta- 
vibhaga-sutra of Maiticyanatha wiih the sub<ommeniary of 
Sthiramati was edited in part by V. Bhattaeharya and G. 
Tucci tJ932>. The Mahayana-^utralahkars. altribut«J to 
Asanga by its editor, but probably written by Maitreyanaiha, 
was edited with a French translation by S. Levi (2 vok, 1907. 
191JK The Mahayana-sahgraha of Asanga was edited after 
the Tibetan and Chinese versions along with a translaiion 
and editor's note in French (2 vols., 1938-39). by E, Lamotte. 
The Abhidharma-ko^a of Vasubandhu has been called a 
general manual for HTnayiina Buddhism. A complete anno- 
uued iransiaiion in French of this great work, based upon the 
Tibetan and the Chinese versions, was published (1923-24) 
by Valltfe Poussin. Bhavaviveka's commentary on the 
Madbyamika-sutra. entitled the Prajha-pradfpa was published 
injts Tibetan version by Max Wallescr (1914) and Buddha- 
p^ita's commentary on the same work called the Mula- 
madhyamakii-vriti was edited by the same scholar (1913-14). 
The texts of Nagarjuna’s Vigrahavyavartanl and Aryadeva’s 
Saia-iastra were edited after the Chinese version by G. Tucct 
(G.O.S., 1929). The AJambana-paiik^a of Dinnaga ("One 
of the foremost figures in the history of Indian bgic'9 
was edited after the Tibetan text along with a transtation iu 
German by E. Ftauwallner (1930), while his Nyaya-mukha 
was translated into English from its Chinese and Tibetan ver¬ 
sions by G, Tucci <]930>. His Nyaya-prave£a was recons- 
iructcd from Haribhadra's commejitory and the Chinese and 
Tibetan versions by N, D. Mironov (1931). To Th. Stchcr- 
balsky belongs the credit of editing the Nyaya-bindu of Dhar- 
makirti with Dharmoitora's commentary iBibl, Bud,, 191S), 
and with the sub-commentary of Malbvadin (1909) as well 
as that of publishing its translation into Russian (1903) and 
into English, Buddfu'jt Logic, VoJs. I and 2 (1930). The Tibe- 
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lati version of the same work with Vinitadeva's commentary 
was pubJished by L. de la Vall^ Poussin <BihL trul., 190S— 

J913i. Among other works by the same author, the Santanari' 
taia-siddhi with Vinitadeva's commentary was edited by Tb. 
Stcherbaisky iBiM. Bud.^ 1916) and translated with explana-^ 
toiy notes by the same scholar <1922), His Sambandha- 
parik^ {Tibetan and Sanskrit texts) with the commentary of 
^nkaranandana and his IC^nabhanga-stddhj were trans¬ 
lated into German by E. Frauwallner (1934, 1935). The 
Madhyamakavatara of Candrakirtj was edited after the Tibe- 
tan version by Vallee Poussin iBibl. Bud., 1912) after having 
been translated with the author’s commentary into French 
by the same scholar <1907—11), Among still later works, 
^ntideva’s Sik^-samuccaya was edited by C BendaU (Bibl. 
Bud., 1902> and was translated into English by C. Benda U 
and W,H1>. Rouse (Indian Texts Series, 1922), The Bodhi- 
caryavatara by the same author was edited with the commen¬ 
tary of Prajfiikaramati by Vall^ Poussin (BibK Ind., 1901 — 
14), It was translated into French by Valine Poussin 11907) 
and by L. Fiiiot (1910), into Gcrniaa by RJcHard Schmidt 
(1923) and into Italian by G. Tucxi. The Mongolian version 
of this work was published {Bibt. Bud.) in 1921. Selected 
texts of the Prajnii-paramtta class of works were published by 
Max Walleser (1914) and G. Tuoci (1923). Equal progress 
has been made in the publication of catalogues, dictionaries 
and bibliographies. An encyclopaedic dictionary of Bud¬ 
dhism after the Chinese and Japanese sources called Hobo- 
girin was started in 1929 under the direction of S, Ldvi and 
J, Takakusu and the chief editorship of Paul DemidviUe. Three 
fasciculi of this work were published up to 1937, Mention 
may be made in this connection of Index of the Tanjut after 
the catalogue of P. Cordicr, published by M. Lalou (Paris, 
1933). Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts^ 
the library of the India Office (London) with a supplement 
of Buddhist manuscripts by F, W. Thomas (Oxford, 1935) 
and Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms by W, E. Sooihill 
and L. Hodous (London, 1937). Above all, reference should 
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^ made to the comprehensive work caftod BuddMst Hybrid 
^ntkrif Grammar. Diciionary. and Reader (3 vols.. J953) by 
Prof. Franklin Edgcrton, which is ihe first systematic study 

”” ^ may also be made to the books 

on Buddhist bibliography—that of Hans Ludwig Held 
iDeutsche Bibliographie des Budd^mus. 19l6t. that of 
Arthur C. March \Buddhist Bibliography. 1935-36). and lastly 
Bibliographie Bouddfdque <1928^501 published in French 
Meanwhile the field of Buddhist Sanskrit studies was 
greatly enlarged by the discoveries of numerous records of 
the lost civiliiation of Centtal Asia by a series of inter¬ 
national expeditions, beginning with the first journey of Sir 
Aurel Stein {1900—1901). financed largely by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. These discoveries have made possible the 
recovery of considerable fragments of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
Mnonical and non canonical literature in their original 
&nskril or in the different languages of Eastern Turkestan, 
As for the Samkrii Buddhist records from Central Asia, 
selected Buddhist texts were edited by S. Levi U. A., 
1910) and by Vallee Poussin U.R,A.S., 1911, 19(2, 1913)! 
In Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Utemture (edited bv A. F. 
Rudolf Hoernie, Vol. I. Oxford. 1916). Hocrnle. Liiders. 
Pargiter and F, W. Thomas published with parallel versions 
^e text and translation of the fragments, found in Eastern 
Turkestan, of no kais than iwenty^ix Buddhist texts from 
the &nskrjt Canon, of which no less than twenty-one belong 
*0 the Vmaya and the Sutrapi|aka of both the Hrnayana and 
the Mahayana. while two are strotras of the celebrated poet 
Matr«{a. in a series of publications in German called 
Seller Sanskrit Texts. H. Luders published the fragments 
of three Sanskrit Buddhist dramas; including the ^riputra- 
prakarana of A^vagho^a (1911). as well as those of Kalnana- 
mapdtpta of KunUralaia tt926>. while E. Wafdschmidt 
the fragments of (he Bhiksuni-pratimoksa of the Sarvas- 
schwl (1926) and the first volume of fragments of the 

Sanskrit Canon 

(1932), Other fragments of this anon, with paraUel texts 
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in Pali, Tibetan and Chinese, were published by H. Hoffmann 
iBibl Bud.. 1939), Fnagmcuis of the Sanskrit Udana->arga 
of Dharmatiata were published by R. Pischel 
1908). S. Wvi and Vallw Poussin U.A., 1910—12: J.R.AS., 
1911—12>. E, Waldschmidt published other fragments of 
the Sanskrit Canon with the parallel Tibetan and Chinese 
versions, namely, the Mahaparinirvana-sOlra <3 vols*. 1950— 
51) and the Mahavadana-sOtra (Part I, 1953). The Sanskrit 
text of the Sata-padca^iika. a hymn of 150 verses, of the 
poet M&tfcefa was published with its Tibetan and Chinese 
versions and the Tibetan conunentaiy by D. B. Shackleton 
Bailey (Cambridge, 1951). As regards the records preserved 
in the newly discovered Indo-European language of Central 
Asia. S. Ldvi published with a French translation a scries 
of tcKts in the Tokharian A* or more properly the 'Kucheati* 
dialect (Paris, 1933). while E. Sieg and W. Sicgling edited 
another series of tcjtts in the sister dialect called Tokharian 
B’ or more properly Kara-shahriao (1921). Among the Bud¬ 
dhist records preserve! in the newly discovered Soghdian 
and Khotanese, less properly called or North-Aryati. 
branches of the old Iranian language, fragments were pub¬ 
lished by E. Leumann in his German works callttl North- 
Aryan Language and Literature (1912), fdaitreyasamifi 
(1919) and Buddhist Literature, North-Aryan and German 
(I92(»- Another work in German called The North-Aryan 
iSaka) Didactic Poem of Buddidsm was published with a 
translation, based on E. Leumann's work, by Manu Leumann 
< 1933 ^ 34 ). Fragments of Buddhist manuscripts in Soghdbn 
from the Turfan collection were published by W. Lentz 
(1934) out of the literary remains of F, W. K- Muller. 
The transcript and translation of Soghdian manuscripts 
in the British Museum were published by H. Reichclt 
in two volumes, of which the first volume (1928) deals 
with Buddhist texts. In his French work on Soghdian 
texts. E. BenvenUte published twenty-three texts, mostly 
Buddhist, with translations and notes 11940), in the work. 
Manu-^ript Remains, mentioned above. Sien Konow pub- 
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lished two complete Khotanese manuscripts with an EnRtish 
towlation and ^lalld Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. ^An 
H w" R Dharmapada was published by 

‘ Khotanese Buddbisit 

texte was edited by the same scholar (195t>, Buddhist texts 

P language, were published by 

. w. K. Muller m various German journals (190g-^3l) The 
Suvarnaprabhasa^utra was published by 
W. Radlexr ,9,3_,5, Oelna' 

rlii^r >*’ the series 

called Uigunsh Studies and Grgurica. 

fn the East 

^bJe for directing the attention of the fndlan intelligentsta 
Indians past, and particularly the study of 
the Buddhas life and that of the Buddhist religion, were the 
works of early Indologists like Sir William Jones 11746^94) 
and H. T. Colcbrook who arrived in Calcutta in ]7g2. 
Later, m 1847. Christian Ussen published in German his 
work on Indian antiquities. The public interest received 
further stimulus through the dkcovery of sites connected with 
the history of Buddhism in northern India by explorers and 
^chaeo ogists like Prinsep (1799-18431 and Cunningham. 
Works like Buddha Gaya tl874>. JoinJtT// BaddMst Litem- 
ure of Nepal <18821 and Lalitavistant (1887) by Rajendralal 
Mitra, the accounts of the travels of Sarat Chandra Das in 
Tibet and the publication by him df some Buddlust worts 
also aroused considerable interest in Buddhist studies. 

Tl» Buddhist Text Society was founded in 1892 and 
work tn the field of Buddhist studies started in Bengal. An 
account of the pioneer work done in this sphere in 
nga IS given elsewhere in this chapter. Besides Sarat 
Chandra Das and Saiisb Chandra Vidyabhushan. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri was also a stalwart in this field 
of scholarship. His Bauddha Gdna O Doha (1716) made 
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Bengali scholars realize the need for Buddhist studies- 
Advayavafra-safigraha. a work he published in the Gaikwad 
Oriental Series (No. 60. 19271, contains twenty small works of 
Advayavajra. a tKicher of the Adikarmapradipa school of 
the lllh century. He also edited the Catu^iiatika in 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. HI. His works 
are especially valued for their learned introductions. 

The work started by these pioneers in Bengal is being 
continued by several living scholars among whom may be 
mentioned Mahamabopadhyaya Vidhushekhar Shastri of 
Santiniketan and of Calcutta University. He is well known 
for his studies in Pali. Sanskrit and Tibetan. He wrote 
Pali Pfska^, a P^l» graRimar in Bengali. Pdrimokkha with 
notes in Bengali and a few chapters of the Milinda-paiiha 
which were published in Bengali script with a Bengali trans¬ 
lation, To him also goes the credit for having edited the 
Mahayana-viipsika of Nagarjuna. Aryadeva’s CatutiiatikS. 
which he retianstated into Sanskrit from Tibetan (Visvar 
Bhaiati, 193 i). the Tibetan text of the Nyaya-pravcia (G.O.S. 
No. 39 . 1927). the Bfiota-praki^ (Cat. Univ., 1939). an 
excellent introductory book for a student of Sanskrit wishing 
to learn Tibetan and the Agama-^astra of Gaudapada (Cal. 
Univ.. 1943), which according to him shows definite Buddhist 
influence. Furthermore, his BaaV Conception of Buddhism 
11934) is a very lucid exposition of the fundamentals of 
Buddhism. Even at his age he is working on the Sanskrit 
text of the Yt^carabhiimi-sastra and it is expected that it 

will soon see the light of day. 

Dr. B. C. Law, a veteran and versatile scholar in the 
various branches of Indology—Buddhism, Jainism. History. 
Geography and the Sociology of Ancient India—has to his 
credh more than fifty-five volumes. His History of Pali 
Utrrature in two volumes (19331 and his work on Buddha- 
ghosa are well known to students of Pali literature. He has 
edited in Pali the ThSpavaipsa (P.T.S.. 1935). the Diilhavamsa 
(text and English translation. 1925) and the CariyS-piVaka 
(revised edition, in the Bhandarkar Oriental Scries. Vot. IV), 
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ihe last two in the Nagari script He has also tiansJaied 
these teats. His independent books, of Mohdvmiu, 

Women m Buddhist Literature, Concept of Buddhism, tndia 
as described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, show 
keen insight He has cninslated into English the fiuddha- 
vaipsa, the Comtnentary on the Katha-vatthu (Debates Co/ih- 
tnentary. 1940) and the Sisanavaijisa (1952). He has wrineo 
memoirs on Sravasti. Rajagrha. KauiambT and Panralas as 
wdl as mont^phs on the Magadhas of Ancient India 
Asvaghosa and on the Chronicles of Ceylon. His two boolil 
Tribes in Ancient India (B.O.S.. No. 4) and Mountains and 
Rivers of I^ia are very ^ful to students of Ancient India. 

His collection of essays in tndologicai Studies (Parts I_’3, 

^54), and his Historical Geography of Ancient India 
are also a mine of information for students of Indology. A 
striking characteristic of all hts work is that he carefully sujv 
plies references to substantiate his statements- 

Thc late Prof. Barua. a worthy colleague of Dr. B. C. 
Law, was the head of the Pali Department at Calcutta 
University for a number of years and we have already given 
some account of his works elsewhere. Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt 
was his successor. His Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism and 
tts Retaiion to Htnaydna (1930) gives to students of Buddhism 
a cle^ idea of the evolution of Buddhism from the simple 
teachings of the Buddha contained in the early texts of the 
orthodox school to the highly abstruse philosophical tenets 
of the Mahayana school. He has edited the Pancaviipfati 
Prajhaparamita (1934) and what is roost creditable is the fact 
that he discovered and brought 10 light a large collection of 
Gilgil Manuscripts, which he has now published in eight 
volumes. The important texts contained in these vouJmes 
are the Samadhira^-sDtra and the Vinaya-vastu (unfortuoatcly 
incomplete) of the Mula-sarvastivada school. The latter text 
is a remarkable discovery as it brings to light a Sanskrit text 
of the Vinaya cortespooding to the Pali Vinaya. A compara¬ 
tive study of thee two Vinayas reveals dearly the chronologi¬ 
cal relation between the two. namely, that the Sanskrit text 
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u indicative of a later and more developed form of the 
monastic institution of the Buddhists. From the linguistic 
point of view also, these texts reveal that they must have 
been based upon some Pali-Prakrit original as the idioms 
used in them are those of Pali-Praknt texts. As in the case 
of several Buddhist Sanskrit works, they reveal iucorrect 
Sanskritizadon of the PalUPrakrit words. Care has been 
taken by Dr. Dull to supply corresponding Tibetan readings 
at places where the Sanskrit original is not clear. He has 
also given indexes but one is rather disappointed at their 
meagreness- His Early Monastic Bir<f<f/uj7n in two volumes 
( 1941—451 will be found readable even by laymen. He has 
also published the first three chapters of the Sphutartha- 
abhidharma-kosa-vyakhya. He has edited another Buddhist 
text, the Saddharma-pundarika, the Bibliotheca fndica 
Series (1952), with N, D. Mironov’s readings from the Central 
Asian Manuscripts, 

The University of Calcutta has produced several Buddhist 
scholars. Df. N. P. Chakravarty, the former Director- 
General of Archaeology, has to his credit L'UdSnavar/^a 
Sanskrit (Paris, 1930). Prof. Satkari Mookerjee has given 
us The Buddhist Philosophy of Uni¥ersai Flux (Calcutta, 
1936). The late Dr, P. C. Bagchi has given us Studies in the 
Tantras (Cal. Univ.. 1939) and two works on Sanskrit 
Lexicography iDeux Lexiques SanskrU-Chinois. 1929, 1937), 
His main work, Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine (1927, 1938), 
is highly useful inasmuch as it gives us information about 
the books in the Chinese Tripiiaka. Dr. U. N, Choshal has 
added to our knowledge of Buddhism in Greater India by 
his Ancient Indian Culture in Afghanistan (1928) and by his 
highly informative article, “Progress of Greater Indian 
Research (1917—42)”. in the Progress of Indie Studies 
(Poona. 1942). Nagendranath Vasu has written Modern 
Buddhism and its Followers in Orissa (Cal, Lfniv., 19! l). Dr. 
Anukul Chandra Banerjce has made a study of the different 
sects of Buddhism and given the Sanskrit text of the 
Praiimoks of the Mula-sarvastivada school from a Gilgit 
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tnanuscnpt ilttdi&n /iistorical QuofteHy. IPSS). Dr, B. R 
Chatterjce telh us how Indian culture, both as Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, penetrated into Cambodia in bis Ifidian CuU 
rural Influence in Cambodia (19281. Prof. R. C Ma|umdar 
treats the same subject in his books. Champa (1937) and 
Suvarwidvipa (1938). He has recenUj; published in NSgari 
charaaers Ir^riptions of Kambu}a (19531 which throws light 
on the csonditton of Buddhism in that country. Dr Nihar- 
Ranjar- Ray has written Sanskrit Buddhhm (19J6) and 
Theravada SuddMsm (1946) which deal with Buddhism in 
Burma. R. C. Mitra of Sanlutiketan givM us the history of 
the decay of Buddhism in his Decline of Buddhism in India 
(1955) while Prof Gokuldas De has written a book. 
Democracy in Early Buddhist SoAgha (1955). Manindra 
Mohan Bose has given us an account of the later forms of 
Buddhism in Bengal in his Post'^haitanya Sahajiya Cult of 
Bengal (1930). S, Yainakami’s book. System of Buddhistic 
Thought (1912), traces ^e growth of thought in Buddhist 
philosophy of both the Hinayana and the Mahayina schools. 

In order to populariic the study of Pali books gpncraJly, 
some texts were printed in Bengali script and several were 
translated into the Bengali language. Among the former 
may be mentioned the Thera-^tha, the Theri^gatha, the 
Majjhima, the Mula-pannasaka* the Mahavaggap the Bud- 
dhavaipsa, the Digha, Vol. I, the Pacittiya* and the Udana 
published by the Buddhist Mission in Rangoon. Among 
the Bengali translations are those of the Jatakas by Ishan 
Chandra Ghosh, of the Dhanunapada by Charu Chandra 
Ghosh, of the Thera and Theri-gatha by Bejoy Chandra 
Majuindar, of the Suttanipata by Bhikku Sbaia Bhadia 
and of the Udana and the Majjhizna. This shows that even 
common people are interested in reading Pali books in 
translation, if not in the original. 

Among the important centres of Buddhist studies in 
easteni India are Santiniketan in West Bengal and Patna 
and Nalanda in Bihar. Under the direction of Prof. Vidhu^ 
Shekhar Shastri in the early years and of the laic Dr. P. C. 
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Bagch) since 1945, research in Sanskrlt-Tibetan and Sanskrit- 
Chinese studies was conducted at Cheenabhavan and 
Vidyabhavan, two weTi-known research institutions. Several 
valuable papers and books have appeared in the Visva- 
Bharati Series and the Visva-Bharat! Studies since 1932; in 
the Visva-fiharad Annals since 1947; and in the Sino lndiait 
Studies since 1943. In Vol, V of Visva-Bharati Annals a 
scholarly study by Shri K. Venkatramanan has appeared in the 
form of an English transiation of the Sanunitiya-nikaya-sastra. 
In the voliunes of Sino^lndJan Studies Dr. Bachow fnow at 
Ceylon Univcrsiiy) has given us comparative studies of the 
Mahapariniblrana-sutta and of the Pj^timoksa-sfitra'. Prof. 
Aiyyaswamy Shastri has retranslated into Sanskrit several 
Tibetan and Chinese translations of original Sanskrit texts 
that have disappeared. Some of the important works of 
this type are the Alambana-parik^ and iis Vrttj by Dinnaga 
(1942), the Salistamba-sutra (1950). the Karalalaratna of 
Bhayavjvcka (1949) and the Dvadafamukha-iastra (1955) of 
Nagarjuna. Prof. Shantibhikshu Shastri has wriiten MaM- 
yana (1950) in Hindi and has given his own Sanskrit render¬ 
ing of the Chinese translations of Vasubandhu's Bodhidttot- 
pida-sutra-^stra 0949), of Choraka’s Abhiddharmamrta 
0953) and the first two chapters of the ifiana-prasthina, to 
be followed by the rest. Shri Sujit Kumar Mukhopadhyaya 
has given us the Tri-svabhava-nirdesa 0939) of Vaso- 
bandhu. the SardGIa-karnavadana (1955) and a Bengali 
translation of Santideva's Bodhicaiyavatara (1947). 

Prof. Pralhad Pradhana of Orissa has given us a Deva- 
niiprf edition from an incomplete manuscript of the Abhi- 
dharma-samuccaya (195D). It is understood that he has 
also prepared a Dcvanagarl edition of the Abhidhannakoia- 
bhasya from a manuscript now at Patna in the collection of 
Rahul Sankrityayana. This is expected to be published 
soon by the Kashiprasada Jayaswal Research fnstjtute of 
Patna. Another manuscript front the same collection, the 

]. Thin h«B now |L|p{HiArK<| m a tepciwl* valumr^ puhlkhed fby thr 
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Abhidharnia-pradipa, is being edited for that [nstitute by 
Prof. Padmanabh Jaini of Sanaras. In 1953 that Institute 
published the Pramana*viknika-bhisya or the VSrtika- 
aJahkara. edited by Rahul Sankrityayana, and the Dharmot- 
lara-pradipa of Durveka, edit«l by Prof. Malvania. Other 
Vinaya texts of the Lokoitaravada school—the Bhiksu- 
prakirnaka and the Bhiksum-praklrnaka—have been traced to 
the same collection and tt is understood that Dr, A. D. 
Altekar, Honorary Director of that Institute, is taking tteps 
tor have them published in the near futuie. Another Buddhist 
Sanskrit Tantric text, the Ratnagotra-vibhaga. has been 
edited by Dr, Johnston and published in Patna. 

The Govemruent of Bihar has started a Pali Institute 
at Natanda under the direction of the Rev. Jagadish Kashyap 
and the Government of India has entrusted to it the work 
of publishing the Pali Tripifaka. The first work under¬ 
taken by the Institute is the Mahuvagga of the Vinaya. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the workers of the Mahabodhi Sabha 
at Sarnath have given us several Buddhist texts—both Pali 
texts in the Devanjgari script and Hindi translations of 
Pali books. The great explorer, Rahul Sankrityayana. with 
the help of his colleagues, Anand Kausalyayana and Jaga- 
dish Kashyap. has given us in I>evanugan characters eleven 
books of the Khuddaka-nikaya, with the exception of lataka, 
Niddesa, Paiisambhids and Apadana. Rahul Sankrityayana 
has also given us a Hindi translation of the Dlgha-nikaya, 
the Majjhima-nikaya and the Vinaya Ithe Patimokkha, the 
Mahavagga and the Cullavaggak In addition he has writ¬ 
ten in Hindi a book entitled BuUJhacaryd. which includes 
a life of the Buddha, along with Hindi translations of several 
Pali suttas. The Rev. Ananda Kausalyuyan has given us a 
Hindi translation of 500 Jutakas in six volumes which 
have already been published. The rest are expected to 
follow shortly. The Rev. Jagadish Kashyap has translated 
into Hindi the Milinda-pahha (1937) and the Udiina 119381 and 
given us an excellent edition of the Moggaltana-Vyakarana 
along with its Hindi translation (1940). Bhikshu Dharma- 
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latna is crediied with a Hindi translation and a DevanUgari 
edition of the Suttanipata U951i The hrst 150 Jatakas 
have been edited by Bbikkhu Dhammaiakkhita and brought 
out by the Bharatiya Jfi3na-pl^a in Devanagari eharaeters 
iBanaras, 1944). The Sainyutta-mkaya has been translated 
into Hindi in two volumes by Bhikshus J. Kashyap and 
Dharmarakshiia. The latter has also translated the Dhamma- 
padu with illustrative stories. The Theri-gatha in Hindi by 
Bharat Singh Upadhyaya, the Pali Jatakavali by 
Baiuknalh Sharma and the Mahaparinirvaru-sutra, text and 
Hindi translation, by Bhtkshu Kittima (Samath, 1941> are 
other important publications. 

In the field of Sanskrit Buddhist books, Rahul Sankritya- 
yana has made an effort to restore the Abhidharma-ko^' 
kirika 1I93H with the help of Yaiomilra's commentaiy, 
Sphutartha-abhidharma-ko^'vyakhya, and with the help of 
the notes in Louis de la Vallte Poussin's translation of the 
Abhidharma-ko^'klrika with a bha$ya. He has also given 
the Sanskrit texts of ihe Vadanyaya (19361, the Pramana- 
vartika and the Varltkalahkara (Patna, 19531, besides 
publishing Buddha-dcriana iii Hindi. On the same sub- 
ject there exists a very fine book in Hindi, Bauddha Darianth 
ntlmiimsa. by Pandit Batdeva Upadhyaya (Chaukhamba 
Scries. Banaras, 1954) and Saugata Siddhamasara-sahgmha 
with a Hindi translation by Dr. Chandradhar Sharma 
(Banaras), The late Acarya Narendradeva, another scholar 
of Uttar Pradesh, prepared a Hindi translation of La Vallfe 
Poussin's French translation of the Abhidharmakosa-^basya, 
Only the first chapter of this book has been printed so far. 
Dr. Herbert V. Guenther of Lucknow University has tried in 
his book, Yuganaddka (Gtaukhamba Series, 1952), to re¬ 
move certain misconceptions about the exact import of 
what appear to an uninitiated reader to be corrupt Tantric 
practices. Like Anagarlka Govinda. he points out the 
symbolic nature of various statements in the Tantrio texts, 
Anagarika Govinda, who has adopted this country for his 
mother-land, has shown us the psychological nature of the 
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Buddhist phiJosophy of Afahidhanjnia in hU P^tna Univcr* 
sity Lectures for 1927 iThe Psychological Attitude of Early 
Buddhist Philosophy). In his Some Aspects of StBpa 
SymboUstn {Kitabistan, Allahabad), he has revealed certain 
secrets in the construction of Buddhist stupas and given 
their symbolic interpretation. Prof. T. R. V. Murti. now 
of Banaras Hindu University, has given a study of the 
Madhyamika sy-siem in his Central Pldtosophv of Buddhism 
(1955). 

Dr. Chou Hsiang Kuang, Head of the Chinese Depart¬ 
ment of Allahabad University, recently gave us A Histoty 
of Chinese Buddhism (1955). which tells the story of Indo- 
Chinese relations since the introduction of Buddhism in 
China. It throws light on the state of Buddhism in different 
parts of China and its rise and fall through the centuries. 
The life of Yuan Chwang is a useful appendix to the book, 
but it is disappointing that no index has been given. 

Dr. Raghu Vita, of the International Academy of Indian 
Culture, Nagpur, recently undenook tours of exploration in 
China, Mongolia and Central Asia and is reported to have 
been successful in securing copies of a translation of the 
Chinese Tripifaka into the Mongolian and Manchurian 
languages and in securing several Mongolian paintings and 
statues. 

Bombay, Poona and Baroda are the active centres of 
Buddhist studies in western India. Elsewhere is given an 
account of the life of the late Prof. Dharmananda Kosambi. 
the pioneer of Buddhist studies, especially in Pali, in 
western India. His pupils have been working at all these 
centres, and with the sympathy and encouragement given 
to Buddhist studies by the late Sayajirao Maharaja, the 
ruler of Baroda, several books were published in the Gaik- 
wad Oriental Scries under the direction of B. Bhattacharya. 
There have also been published some texts of Buddhist 
logic and philosophy like the Nyayapravesa (1930), edited by 
A. B. Dhruv. PrtDirmaga Buddhist Works on Logic (1930) 
from the Chinese by Prof. Tucci. the Tattva-sangraba (1926) 
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of Slntarak|ita, edited by Pandit Embar Krisbnamacbarya, 
with its Iranslation {[937, 1939) in separate votuiDCS by 
Dr, Ganganath Jha. Some Tantric works, too, sucit as the 
Advayavajra-sangraha (1927). edited by Maiminahopadhyaya 
Hara Ptasad Shastri, Two VajraySna fVorks '<1929), Sri- 
guhyasamaja-tantra (1931), and the Sadhana-mala (1925, 
1928), edited by B. Bhattachaiya have been brought out in 
the same series. 8. Bbattacbaiya also published a book en¬ 
titled Buddhist Esoterism (1932). Prof. C. V. Josbi has 
given us Monitfd of Poll for Pali students. He has also 
edited for the Pali Text Society the .Sarid hamiwappalfadm 
(1933—47), the cotnmentary on the Palisantbhida-maggs, 
translated several Jitaka stories into Marathi and written 
a life of the Buddha for chiMreo. lu addition, be has edited 
the Marathi translatiOD of the blgha-oikaya, Vob. n and 
III. by the late Prof. C. V. Ra|wade. 

The University of Bombay has undertaken to publish 
Pali books in the Devanigari script for the use of Univer¬ 
sity students, tinder the general editorship of Prof. N. K. 
fihagvat of St Xavier's CoUege. Of the ten books to far 
brought out the Milinda-pa^. ^ted by Prof. R. D. 
Vadekar of Poona, is generally considered to be the best. 
The remaining works, the Nidaitakatbh {of the Jatakas), the 
Mahavaipsa, the Djgha (Vols. I and ID, the Majjhiina. 
the Thera-gatha, the Then-gatha and the Mahavagp in two 
volumes have all been edited by Prof, Bhagvat himself. He 
has also brought out editions of the Khuddakapitha, the 
Dhammapada (published by the Buddha Society, Bombay), 
the Paiitta. a few selections from the Jitakas (Jamka-kathi- 
sandoha), and the BuddhaghosuppattL 

Prof. P. V. Bapat. successor to the late Prof. Dharmanand 
Kosatnbi at Fergusson College, gave as early as 1924 a cri¬ 
tical edition of the Suttanip3ta In Devanagari characters, 
with parallel passages culled from Otto Franke’s work on the 
same subject. The book also contains extracts bom the com¬ 
mentary. an introduction and several indexes. Later, in 
1939, Prof. Bapat published Vimutiimagga and Vistiddhh 
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magga: A Comparative Stady. in coilaboration with Prof. 
R. D. Vadckar. his colleague at Fergusson CoU^e. PyoL 
Bapat brought out critical editions in Devanigari of the 
Dhanuna-saiigani <1940> and the A|ihasaM (1942) in the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Series (paras 2 and 3), accompanied by 
introductions and indexes. As a result of research at Cfaeena- 
bhavan at Santinikelan. Bengal, he tratislaied into English 
the Chinese version of the Anhapada^utra (1945, 1950), 
corresponding to the Pali Afthakavagga of the Suttanipata, 
which was also included in Devanagari characters on the 
opposite pages. In the article. *Shan-auen-pi-p'osha*. be 
published the results of his comparative study of the Pali 
conuncQtary on the Vinaya, entitled Samanta-pasadiki and 
its Chinese version translated by Sahghabhadra towards the 
end of the 5th century A.D. Wniver^ty of Ceyloa Review, 
April 1949). A second edition of his Suttanipata has appeared 
with a Marathi translation by Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi 
revised by him in the Dharmanand Swaiada Sahitya (No. 4. 
1955)'. The most important of his scholarly articles such as 
Tadi, Tayi, Tayin” in D. R. Bhandarkar Commemoroiitjn 
Volume (I, pp, 249—258. 1940). “Nekkhamma" in B. C. 
Law Memorial Volume (No. 2. pp. 260—66,1946). “Saptanga- 
prad^thita” in Radha Kumud Mookerjee Volume (1945). 
"Paliatthika’' and "Saraniya” in Vak (1951. 1952) arc of 
texico^phical interest. Another article by him in "Siddha- 
bharatT' iSiddtieshvru' Varma Memorial Volume. 1950) 
deals with the close relation between the Pali and Vcdic lan¬ 
guages. An article by him on Mi^ha and Middhavadins 
appeared in F. IP. Thomas Commemoration Volume (1939). 
Another major work, which is soon to be published, is an 
English translation, made in eollaboraiion with the late Prof. 

J. H. Woods of Harvard University, of the famous cncycJO' 
paedic work of the Visuddhimagga by the Pali scholiast. 
Buddhaghosa. 

Prof, R. D. Vadekar, whose name has already been men¬ 
tioned. has to his credit a Devanagan" edition of the Pali- 
mokkha (Bhandarkar Oriental Scries, J939> and the Milinda- 
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paiiba (Bombay Univemty Dcvanagari Pali Texts Series). 

Dr. V. V. Gokbale, also o£ Fcrgusson College, has spe¬ 
cialized in Mahayana studies in Tibetan and Chinese. He 
published his thesis on the Pratitya-samutpada of Ullahgha 
(Bonn. 1930). translatod into Chinese by Dharmagupta and 
Amoghavajra. The original Sanskrit Karikas. an incomplete 
commentary by an unknown author (1940), of Nigarjuna's 
Pratitya-saniuEpada-hrdaya, were discovered by him at Lhasa 
(1950J and arc in his possession. These have now been edit¬ 
ed a nd are being published in German in the Kirfet Comme- 
inoration Volume at BoniL He has tried to restore into the 
original Sanskrit a Madhyamaka text, the Ak^a-jaluka of 
Aryadeva, with the help of the Tibetan and Chinese versions. 
He has also given us a full text of the Abhidharma-kola- 
kariki (Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 1946>, based on an actual manuscript of the Sanskrit 
text. He tells us about a Bribmi inscription carved in stone 
discovered in Tun-buang (Sino-lndian Studies. Vo(. 1. Part L 
pp. 19—23). He published, in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay 
<Vol. 23, 1947). fragments from the Abhidharma- 

samuccaya of Asahga. The Suba^ita-ratnakoia of Vidya- 
kara. a Buddhist anthology of more than 1.700 verses, dating 
from about the 11th ccniuiy AD. Is being edited pintly by 
him and Prof. D. D. Kosambi and will soon be published in 
the Harvard Oriental Series with the ooKjperation of Prof. 
Ingalls of Harvard University, 

Prof, P. L. Vajdya has tried to restore the Sanskrit text 
of the Catu^J^ataka, Chapiers VIIT—XVL from its Tibetan 
translation. He has written a book In Marathi on the origin 
and spread of Buddhism iBauddha DharmSca Abhyudaya 
Spi PrasSra. Poona, 1927). He is now engaged in publishing 
representative passages on Buddhism from the Pali and Sans¬ 
krit texts and it is expected that his work will soon be 
published under the title Bauddhdgamdrtha Sangraha. 

Scholars from South India have also been working in the 
field of Buddhist studies. The first chapter of Dinnaga's 
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Prama^-sarnuccaya has been given in Sanskrit (1930> by 
H. R. R. Aiyangar of Mysore. In his Early fihrory of the 
Andhra Country <1941) Gopala Chari has given a good deal 
of information about Suddhtst sects in the Deccan and 
Andhra, Dr. K. R. Subrahmaniam has written a memoir, 
Buddhist Remains in Andhra (J932). while Dr. T. N. Ram- 
chandran has contributed a fine memoir on Nagarjitnakon<^ 
fl9SS). Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Swaminath Aiyar and Prof. N. Alyyaswamy have shown from 
the Tamil poem, Manimekhalai, how Buddhism dominated 
the people of Tamilnad at one time. T. Ganapaii Shastri’s 
discovery of the Manjusti-mfUakalpa and its publication in 
the Trivandrum Series reveal that Tantrism existed in South 
India also. Dr, P, C.^ Alexander of Shri Narayan College, 
Quilon. has traced the history of Buddhism in south'^westem 
India right down to modem times in his book. Buddhism in 
Kerala (Annamalalnagar. 1949). in which he proves that 
Buddhism flourished in that region up to the ninth century 
A.D. Unfortunately, the universities in South India do not 
appear to have taken too kindly to Pali or Buddhist-Sanskril 
studies, 

2. Ceylon ^.:—Owing to the domination of the Porlu- 
giiese. Dutch and British since the invasion of Ceylon by 
the Portuguese in 1505, Buddhism fell to such a low ebb 
that Kittisiri Rajasingh (1746—1779 A-D-K the ruler of the 
Kandyan Province, had to send emissaries to Siam to find 
Buddhist Elders for the re-establishment of the higher ordi¬ 
nation in Ceylon. Other groups went with a similar pur- 
i>ose to Burma, at the beginning of the 19th century and 
thus were established in Ceylon three fraternities—Siamese. 
Burmese (Upper Burmal, and Rimaiiha (Lower Burma). The 
British captured the island in 1815 and the evils of foreign 
rule were in no way mitigated. The education of the young 
was left to Christian missionaries. None the less, two pro¬ 
minent schools of Buddhism were established by (he Vener- 

l, Tbe>Dihorll iliilebtact to thr Rev, A. P. of Ambn- 
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able Piyaratanaii^ of Dodandu^a. A controversy look 
place between the Christians and the Buddhists in which the 
latter were triuinphant Colonel Qlcott read an account 
of this coniroveny in the newspapers and came to Ceylon 
in 1880. He himself became a Buddhist and encouraged 
local Buddhists to establish their own schools. He e^rclsed 
considerable influence over the younger generation and 
founded the Thoosophical Society of Colombo which now 
controls over 350 Buddhist educational institutions including 
some first-grade colleges. Two religious schools of the old 
system of education for monks were established — the Vidyo- 
daya Oriental College. Colombo (1872K and the Vidyaiankara 
College at Kcianiya (1873) near Colombo, There are now 
more than 200 institutions connected with these colleges 
which are still engaged in educational work. The venerable 
ciders saw the necessity of having Pali literature printed for 
the people and books were thus published both in Pali and 
Sanskrit. The publication of the Mahavaipsa and its iransla- 
tion into Simhalese were undertaken by the Venerable 
H. Sumangala. the Principal of the Vidyodaya College, and 
Pandit Baiuwantudawe. The Abhidhanappadipik®. ^ 
lexicon, and the Namamala were edited by the Venerable 
Subhuti. At the request of Sir Robert Chalmers, then 
Governor of Ceylon, the commentary on the MajjhUna- 
nikaya was edited by the Venerable Dhammarama, the 
second Principal of the VidyalaQlcara College. The Vener¬ 
able Seclakkhandha of ^labimburiima, Dodanduwa, wrote 
Saddharma-makaranda. (Kolhapur, I9l4>, a life of the 
Buddha in Sanskrit and commentaries on the Bhakti-^taka 
(Darjeeling, 1896), written by Pandita Ramacandra BharaU 
(middle of the 13th century A.D.) who had become a 
Buddhist, and on the Aniruddha-lataka. He also edited the 
Trikai[i4a^-koia. the Daivajna-kamadhcnu and the Vfttarat- 
nakara-pafliika which were published m India in Devanagarl 
script. 

Under the influence of Colonel H. S. Olcott, a young 
enthusiast, called David Hewavitarane, who later came to 
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be known as Anagarika Dharimpala. fell ihe urge lo strive 
for a fcvivai of Buddhism, He lectured lo rural audiences 
in Ceylon and later came to India. It was his religious 
fervour and missionary zeal that led to the founding of the 
Maha Bodhi Society in 1891. 

Simon Hewavitaranc. the youngest brother of Anagarika 
Dharmapala, left a large legacy which was to be used for the 
printing and publishing of Pali books. So far 49 volumes of 
commentaries on the canonical texts of the Pali Tripi^aka 
have been published. Among the publUbed lexis are the 
Cariyi-pi?aka f 19501. the ParajikS. the first volume of the 
Viraya-piiaka <1950i. (he Dhammasahgani (1952), and the 
Jaiaka PalifgJtha, 1954). 

Stray volumes of the Tipifaka and conunenlaries were 
also published at the end of the J9th and the beginning of 
the 20th century, but most of these books and commen¬ 
taries, including those in the Simon Hewavitaranc Series, are 
now out of prinL The Abhidhammattha-vibhavanT (1933) 
and the Atthasalini-mula TrkS (1938), published in the Vidyo- 
daya Tika Publication Series, may also be mentioned. In the 
Manaiunga Senes, too, there app^red three volumes of the 
Digha-nikaya (1929}. One very interesting ilka on the 
Samanta-pasadika. the Vimaii-vjnodant by Coliya Kassapa, 
was edited and indexed by Dr. H. Gabriel de Silva (1935i. It 
hjtd been preceded by the Saratiha-dipan? (1914). another 
tika on the Samanta-pasadika, which, however, remained 
ihcnmplete. 

It is now planned to publish afresh the Texts and their 
Sinhalese translations under the direction of Prof. G. P. 
Malalsckera. who is well known for his Pali Liifranire of 
Ceylon (London, 1928) and for his Oictiftnoiy of Pali Proper 
Names in two volumes (l937-38>. A complete ediUon of 
the CulJavagga and portions of the Digha and the Sarpyutta-> 
riikayas have already been published with Simhaiese transla¬ 
tions, As the Stiphalese transtatlons of the Pali Texts arc 
in great demand. Dr. A, P. dc Soyza, a zealous Buddhist, has 
published translations of the Digha. the MajjTiima and the 
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Saipyutla while a translation of the Anguttara-nikaya is in 
progress. With the foundation of the University of Ceyloii, 
particularly since Ceylon achieved indepemlence, new scho¬ 
lars have begun to enter the held. N. A. Jaya VIkrama 
bas contributed a fine critical commentary on the Suttanipata 
iVniversity of Ctyton Review, 1948—30). Prof. O. H. de 
Wijesekcra has correlated Pali studies with studies in earlier 
Vedic literature and his papers on Yak^. Candharva and 
Itidra, as well as some from his former pupil, Charles Codage 
Wnlversiiy of Ceyhn Review, Vot. 1. No. 2. November 
1943. ami Vol. HI. April 1943). deserve to be read. In 
1946. Dr, Adikaran published his Eariy History of Buddhism 
in Ceylon which is based on original sources in the Pali 
Atthakathas 

Old style scholars among the monks have a1»} given us 
!«onie hne books. The Rev. Widurapola Piyatissa wrote Mahu- 
kasjapa<arita (1934) and Mafidnektsharnma CampH (1935), 
edited the Jitaka-atthakatha in ten volumes, and wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Netti-pakarana and the Samyutta-nikaya. 
The commentaries published in the Simon Hewa vita rare 
Series are also written by learned Elders. 

In order to popuIan 2 e the study of Pali among school¬ 
children, it was necessary to simplify the teaching of Pali 
grammar. In 1912 the Rev. Suriyagoda Sumangala compiled 
a graduated Pali course, on the model of Bhandarkar’s 
Sanskrit Readers in Indio. The Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta. 
who was given the title of Agga-Mahapandita by the 
Burmese Government in 1954, published New Pali Course, 
Parts I (1937) and li (1939), Higher Pali Course. Aids to 
Pali Conversation and Concise Pati-Englidi Dictionary (19491. 
The Rev, A. P. Buddhadatta has become famous for hU 
edition of the Visuddhimagga (1914) and of the ApadDna 
(1930) in Sitphalese characters and for his editions, for the 
Pali Text Society, of the Namarupa-pariccheda (j9l4). the 
Abhidhammiivatiira (1915), the Sammoha-vinodani commen¬ 
tary on the Vibhahga (1923). the Vinaya-uttara-vinicchaya 
(1928). the Saddhamma-pijjotika (3 vols.) and the commentary 
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on the Niddesa, He has written numerous scboJarly books 
in the language and recenily brought out an Ena- 

tish-Pali dictionary (!95S>* A similar work was prepared 
by the Rev. Nidurupolapiyatissa in 1949. He also reoemlj 
^iied the Visuddhimagga-gagthi, a small commentary in 
Siipnalcsc characters explaining intricate points in that work, 
ft was with his help that a copy of this manuscript in Burmese 
characters was obtained from a Burmese monastery near 
Ambalangoda. Dr. Vajira-tiana Maha Thera wrote a book 
entitled Bitddhism OuHined in 1951. The Rev. Narada is an 
enthusiastic religious missionary and has vi,sited India, the 
South-East Asian countries, Europe. Australia, East Africa, 
and Nepal. He has written several pamphtets. the most 
important of which are Buddhism in a Nutshell, Kaotma and 
Rebirfh, and Buddhist Conception of CoraHrKiiijnejj. He has 
also written a life of the Buddha along with the text and 
^nslation of Chapter I of the Abhidhammattha-sahgaha. 
Several editions of the Dhammapada have appeared and one 
prepared by B. Siri Sivali (19541 is presented very attractively, 
the text being given in the Simhatese and Roman scripts on 
pages on the left and the translations in Siiphalese and 
English on the right. 

The Rev. ^yanatiloka, a German Buddhist monk of the 
Dodanduwa Island, gave us a very useful book in his Guide 
Through the Abhidhamma-pitaka (19381. He has also pre¬ 
pared a German translation of the Visuddhimagga which has 
so far been printed only in part. The Government of Ceylon 
has awakened to the fact that it, too. must encourage Bud¬ 
dhist studies. Accordingly, the task of publishing the Pali 
texts and their Simhalcsc translations has been entrusted to 
the Vidyaiankara authorities. It has also been decided to 
bring out a Buddhist encyclopaedia and arrangements are 
being made for its preparation under the general editorship 
of Prof. O. P. Malalsckera, who has been elected President 
of the World Federation of Buddhists 

Incidentally, it may be observed that, under the guidance 
of Prof. G. P. Malalsckera of the University of Ceylon, Ceylon 
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has taken the lead in trying 10 bring all Buddhist countries 
together and to set up the World Fellowship of the Buddhists, 
which met in Ceylon (IMOK Japan <1952> and Burma {1954>. 
It proposes to meet for the fourth lime at Kapilavastu, the 
birthplace of the Buddha in NepaL 

3. Burma',—As Burma was ruled by its own king right 
up to 18S6, Buddhism continued to flourish in that country. 
The country has been known for a long time for its scholarly 
Studies in the Tripitaka. especially the Abhidhamma. Its 
numerous monasteries contain rich collections of Pali 
manuscripts. Mandalay has always been Its educational 
and religious centre and its monasteries possess many rare 
manuscripts, Burma can boast of two or three printing 
presses tike the Hanthawady Press, the P. G. Mundyno 
Pitaka Press and the' 2^bu Meet Swe Press where Pali 
books, the Atthakathis and sub-conunentaries on the Abht- 
dhamma are printecL In Burma, there are, even among lay¬ 
men. not a few studying the Abhidhamma, At the beginning 
of this century, the more notable among the learned monks 
of Burma was Ledi Sayadaw who had specialised in the 
Abhidhamma. He wrote on the Yamaka and selections from 
it, as well as his article, ‘Philosophy of Relations*, was pub¬ 
lished by the Pali Text Society in 1914 and in 1916. Only 
recently, two other great scholars passed away. One of 
them. Abhtdhaja Maha RaUha-Guru Nyaun^ian Sayadaw 
f] 874 _]g 55 ), was elected SanghanSyak, or the presiding 
Mahathera. He has to bis credit some 150 manuals on 
Buddhism among which are Mahdsamaya-suira, Brahma- 
mmaruana-sutta, Hemavatorsutta. Silakkhandha-tikd and 
NamakkBrailka. Another notable scholar was the Venerable 
Mingun Sayadaw (1868-^1935) of Thaton who wrote 
MihndihatiMk^f’a (19491, Ptmkopadesa-atthakmftd. Kathina- 
vitticcaya and Nibbdna-katkd, He was looked upon with 
great disfavour by the ecclesiastical authorities as well 
as the Oovemraent of Burma for having expressed in his com- 

L Tfca BuUw ki iadftbted to Dfrvflprajuid Ouh& of fho Pikli i^fsartiMn^ 
of ibfl UcivWiity of RaagOQi], far «rifliD cbtAik in thk Becatuit^ 
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mcntary on the Milindu indepeiident views regsnting the 
possibility of giving women a higher ordination by the Older 
of the Buddhbt Monks. Charles Duroiselle made a name 
for himself through his writings on various archaeological 
finds in Burma and also wrote a small book entitled 
Fraaicat Grammar, Z. Aung's Compendium of Philosophy 
fl9l0), a masterly treatise, is an annotated translation of 
the Small Abhidhamma manual, the Abbidhammattha* 
sangaha. Aung also wrote an account of Abhidhamma litera¬ 
ture in Burma (I912K Laicr. he translated the Kaihfl- 
valthu into English in Points of Controversy (1915). Mis. 
C. Rhys Davids was his collaborator iit the first and third of 
the works mentioned above. Prof. Mautig Tin gave us the 
English translation of the Althasalini in his Expositor (2 
vols., 1920 — 211, and of the Visuddhimagga in bis Path of 
Purity (3 vols., J922 — 31). We may also mention the 
names of the late Ledi Pandit U. Maung Gyi and the late 
U. Lin who wrote on subjects relaUng to the Abhidhamma. 
Nor must we forget the Rev. Pafinaloka Mahathera who has 
written on Abhidhamma subjects in Bengali, 

Since Burma became independent, the Burmese Govern'' 
ment has taken swift meastires lo bring about the revival of 
Buddhism and Buddhist studies. A Buddha Sasana Council 
has been esiablished and under its auspices, or perhaps 
inspiration, several centres of Buddhist studies have been 
opened- It has also been decided to edit afresh the whole 
of the Buddhist Triptuka, CcK>petation has been sought 
from learned Buddhist monks in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Thailand. Cambodia and Laos. With the material supplied 
by these countries, the basic text, as recorded in 729 stone 
.slabs at the ICuthodaw temple in Mandalay, was compared 
and a fihal text established. The Sarigayana (recital) of such 
a text has already passed through certain stages and the 
final stage will be completed on the 2j500th annivereary of 
ihe Lord Buddha’s parinirviina at the full moon of Vai^kha 
in 1956. It is understood that the whole Pali text in Burmese 
characters is already in print and the Burmese translation of 
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the whole of the Tripifaka nearing completion. 

4. Thailand ^—^Buddhism is the State reiigion of Tha iland 
and here it never fell on evil days as it did tn Ceylon. The 
Slate has a separate administration for religious afibirs and 
the Government spends large sums of money for the religious 
well-being of Buddhists, moriks and laity alike. 

There are two great institutes of higher teaming for the 
Buddhist monks—the Maha Makut Raja Vidyalaya Academy 
and the Maha CQialankam Raja Vidyalaya Academy. 
Sanskrit is now taught in Bangkok both at Culalankarn 
University and at the Academy for Buddhist Monks. 
Thailand has always been in the forefront of Buddhist siudies 
and it is a matter of gratification that as many as forty-five 
volumes of the Pali Tripitaka, at least thirty volumes of the 
Althakathas, and ten volumes of the Pakaranas have been 
published in Siamese script. A special feature of Siamese 
books is that they contain indexes, however meagre they 
may be. 

It may be noted that the Vajirariana Manuscript Library 
at Bangkok has a rich collection of manuscripts, some of 
which arc extremely rare. There is a new commentary on 
the Visuddhimagga, the Sankhapattha-jotani which begins 
with the words Svanti Baddhdya (Hail to the Buddha!). In 
Thailand also is preserved a rare book, the Sangltlvamsa, 
which mentions as many as nine councils.^ 

Pancik&ndnutatthayo}ana, a work on the AbhU 
dhammattha-vibhavani (which itsdf ts a (ika on the 
Abhidhammattha-sangaha), is another rare printed book in 
two volumes which have an index. Another book, Mahgth 
lattha-dipani (1951—^531, gives a detailed exposition of the 
gathas of the famous MangaEa-sutta and is highly spoken of 
in Thailand. Other important new books are Jinakaio- 
malinr and SartjantapasadiktHiUha-yoiana, The very exist- 

t. Ch^pt^r rVi p, 51. 
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cnoe of thrac books is indicative of the unportance of the 
study of Pali texts, commentancs and sub^^^mmeiitanes in 
Thailand. 

The Sixth Council now being held in Rangoon has 
induced some Burmese scholars to go to Thailand to preach 
the Abhidhamma. 

5. Qantbodii ^^ — Although a very smaJi country. 
Cambodia has always been a stronghold of Tberavada Bud¬ 
dhism. Under the patronage of His Majesty Norodam 
Sihanouk Varman (Narottama Simha-hanu Varman) who 
recendy abdicated in favour of his father in order to be free 
to bring about all-round reform in his kmgdmn, and under 
the vigorous guidance of His Eminence Samadach Brab Maha 
Sumedhadhipati Chuon-nath. Chief of the Mahantkaya, 
Cambodia has made rapid progress in organizing the educa¬ 
tion of the Religious (^xlcr and in the propagation of the 
Faith among the laity. This little country has as many as 
2.800 monasteries with 82.000 monks and novices. 

In 1914 the Government opened in Phnom-penh, the 
capital of Cambodia, a Pali High School, where young 
monks were instructed and given diplomas after four years' 
training. The instruction was not confined to religious 
subjects but also included subjects useful in the temporal 
world. This school has now developed into a college. In 
193J, the authorities began to establish elementary Pali 
schools where the monks took a three years' course. Out of 
these schools have now developed the schools of Dhamma- 
Vinaya. where all monks arc trained. This year a Buddhist 
University named after Preah Sihanu-Raja has also been 
started. 

To supplement this programme of religious instruction 
In Phnom-penh a Royal Library was opened tn 1925 and a 

1, The Authtf ii tn tho Venerable Br*Ii Qra 3*rLghB«atfhE of 
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Buddhist Institute in J930, A little later, the Government 
appointed a TripitaJta Board consisting of eminent scholars, 
who were asked to prepare for publication Pali texts and 
their Cambodian translations. The literary output of these 
institutioni is highly creditable, Out of the MO volumes 
contemplated in the bilingual series, 46 have already been 
published. A copy of all the texts of the Pali Canon 
written by hand was sent to the Sixth Council (Chattha 
Sahgayanal now in session at Rangoon, Among the other 
ten volumes published in Pali (I93S~54), are the Abhi- 
dhamma-mdtika <1953), the Chappakarana Abhidhamnm 
(1950). the Abhidhammattha-sahgaha (1938), the Bhikkhu- 
patimokkha {J950), the Visuddhimagga (1946) and the 
Mahgalattha'dipani (1952). No fewer than 187 volumes, 
mostly on religious subjects, have been published in the 
Cambodian language by the various libraries and institu¬ 
tions already mentioned. 

Clearly, Cambodia has made tremendous progress 
in the popularization of Pali studies and in the education of 
the monks. 

6 - Laos .—Laos is raosdy mountainous and compara¬ 
tively backward. Aiihougb the country belongs to the 
Theravada school and the Pali Tripitaka forms its sacred 
literature, it has few Pali scholars. It appears, however, 
that there exist in Laos many texts which are word-to- 
word commentaries or Ntssayas of the Pali texts. In 
Luang-prabang, the capital, in a small temple on the hill, 
there is a library of manuscripts in which we find a Laotian 
Nissaya of the Visuddhimagga. It begins with the words 
fiJomo /m:w iBhagavafo} atfhu instead of the usual formula 
of fifamo fossa B/tagavafo Arhato Sammasambuddftassa 
(Bow to the Sicssed, the Deserving and Fully Enlightened 
Buddha). 

In this country, the Jatakas enjoy great popularity and 
separate collections of ten and of fifty iatakas are available. 
The order of the ten Jatakas, however, differs from that in 
Fatisboll's edition. There is also a collection of fifty Jatakas 
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which is current in other countries in South-East Asia, such 
as Siaji). Cambodia and Burma. What is peculiar to (he 
independent Laotian version, however, is that it contains 27 
stories which are not found in any other collection.^ Lists 
of the Jatakas in the collection of the ten and fifty are 
given below; 

The Ten JUtnkas 


1. Teii^iyakumara 

6. Bhuridutta 

2. Janakukumlra 

7. CandakurnSra 

3. SuvHg^asyama 

8. Niirada brahma 

4. Nimiraja 

9. Vidhurapa^tjita 

5, M^hosadha 

10. V^santara 

The Fifry Jaiakas 

1. SamuddaghosakumlLra 

20, Panflabalakum^ 

2. Sudd ham ukumara ctf 

21. Padhivabana 

SutarSljakum&ra 

22. Mahisakumara 

3^ ^udhanakumSra 

23. Chaddanta 

4. Sinasakumara 

24. CampeyyanSgaraja 

Subhamittarija 

25. Buhalagivi 

6. Suvappasankha 

26^ Kapila 

7, Candaghauika 

27. NarajTvakiifuai^ 

S. S^vannamiga 

2S. Siddhisarakumara 

9. SuvapnakuruAga 

29. Kus^raja 

10. SetamOsiko 

30. JeUhakujTiSra 

[]. Tulakapapdjta 

31. Dutthar^jakumlni 

12. Maghamanava 

32. Vattakaraja 

13. Arillhakiim^ra 

33, Narada 

14. Ratenapajjota 

34, Mah^ula^ma 

)5. Sonandakumafa 

35. Mahabalardja 

16. BaranasI 

36. Brahmaghosaraja 

17. Dhammadha|apap^ita 

37. Sidiraja 

IS. Diikkammakumara 

38. Sindhara^tlht 

19* Sabbasiddhikumam 

39. M^tupo&aka or Ajitarija 


1,. Sod HoiiH liejdier^ a ContifitMMinw tiM 
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40. Vimafaraja 


46, Mahapfidumakumira 

47, SurasenarSja 

48, SiricundSmanlTaja 

49, Kapiraja 

50, Kukkura 


41. Arindumaraja 

42. Viriyaparidita 


43. Adittaraja 

44. Suniparaja 


45. Suvannabrahmadattaraja 

In the collection of ten Jatakas, the Temiya and the 
Ve^isantara arc popular. There is also a sutta called the 
Jambupattisutta, which is peculiar to this country and is 
portrayed in the wall paintings of the Library building oit 
Val Pha Ouak, the hill in Luang-prabang. King Jambu- 
patli, wishing to dazzle the Buddha, visttel him in great 
slate, but saw the latter sitting on his throne, beautiful as 
a god and dressed in the shining apparel of a King of Kings 
tRajudhiraja). This represents the conception of the 
Buddha as the equal of a Cakravaiti monaicb. In a scene 
depicted in a wall painting in this temple, the Buddha is 
represented as pointing to Jambupatti the tormenis he must 
suffer if he does not follow the principles of the Vinaya. 

7, Viet-Natn iincluiling Viet-MinhV. —Buddhism was 
probably introduced in Viet-Nam towatds the end of (he 
2nd century A.D. when it was under the sway of the Chinese 
Emperor, Buddhism in this country went through many 
vicissitudes with changes in the political situation. The 
country of Viet-Nam betonp to the Mahay ana school which 
it inherited from China and even the religious books used by 
its monks and nuns in the monastic establishments ate in 
the Chinese language. With the coming of French rule and 
the introduction of Roman script in the schools, the younger 
generations ceased to read books in Chin^ script, which 
used to be easy for them as the Viet-Namese language differs 
from Chinese only in promuiciation. 

1, TUe EnUKml forthil wm kxndfy nappli^ by Mii Tho 
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In ttc first ihird of the twentieth century^ there arose a 
new movement for the revival of Buddhism and Associa¬ 
tions of Buddhist Studies were started at Saigon {1931), 
Hue M932) and Hanoi (J932L The new movement favoured 
the use of the Vict-Namesc language in Roman script for 
their religious books instead of Chinese. An awakening 
took place among the monks and the iaity and there was a 
movement to spread knowledge among the masses. How¬ 
ever. the Second World War (1940—45) interrupted all 
these efforts. With the return of peace, renewed efforts at 
reorganization were made in 1948 at Hanot in northern 
Viet-Nam with the inspiring initiation, and guidance of Their 
Eminences, the Reverends To^Lien and Tri-Hai. They 
started an orphanage, a private college (at Qnan^su Temple 
in Hanoi), and a printing press to enable them to carry on 
the movement and popularize it among the masses. A 
number of religious books in Viet-Namese or in a bilingual 
series (Chinese letters with their Viet-Namese pronunciation 
in Roman characters) were publi^hed^ Wc find several such 
books of daily prayers or books held in great reverence by 
the people, such as the K^itigarbha-sQtra (Nanpo. 1003) or 
the Sarafigama-suIra (Nanjio, 399). Journals like Giac-Ng& 
were published and became popular. Hanoi being the cuh 
tural <^ntrc of Viet-Nam. the movement spread from there 
towards Hue (in central Viet-NamI where Buddhist Associa¬ 
tions were also reorganized. A former empress has started 
a new school for young nuns where vigorous training is 
given and such activities as gardening arc included. Tn 
Saigon, too. a new organizatioci for Buddhist studies was 
i^tablished In 1950 to replace an old one^ 

In literature, also, we often find echoes of ideas borrowed 
from Buddhism—karma, reblrtbt suffcrrng in the world, 
the law of causation and impermanence. The inlelligentsia 
is no longer content with the materialism of the West and 
is greatly influenced by the five rules-of morality (Pafica-jihi) 
which are the very foundation of Buddhism. The common 
people find solace in the worship of Amltabha. There is 
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also a section of people who are followers of the Pure Land 
secL Tne ideals of puriiy and compassion, the dominant 
notes of Mahayana Buddhism, and the vegetarianism of the 
monks impress the people. Though Mahayana Bud* 
dhism is dominant in the country, of late a desire 
is noticeable among certain people for a return to 
the earlier form of orthodox Buddhism tThemvada). 
A new temple of this Theravada school, the Jela- 
vana Vihiira. has been established in Saigon by the Vene* 
ruble Vaipsarakkhita and the Venerable Nigathera. Re* 
cenily some relics were taken to this temple by the Rev. 
Naradatthera of Ceylon for worship* The Venerable Vaip- 
sarakkhita Thera published 11953) a small manual of 
prayers and a manual of guidance for householders in Pali 
with its transcription and interpretation in Viet-Namese. 

8. C/ifoir*.—During the reign of the Manchti Kings of 
the Ching Dynasty (1644—1911). Buddhism experienced 
vicissitudes of fortune according to the favours or frowns of 
the rulings kings. During the reign of Emperor Chien-Lung 
I 1735 _ 1796 k a new Dragon edition of the Chinese Tripi- 
|aka was brought out- Tn the same period .Mongolian 
translations of 270 volumes of the Tibetan Tanjur and a 
Manchurian translation of the Chinese Tripitaka were 
printed, although in Ihc second half of the Ching period 
Buddhism declined in China. Towards the end of Manchu 
rule, China was fast coming under the inRuenoe of the West 
and Buddhist studies experienced a revival in China. The 
work of Christian missionaries also had a stimuiating effect 
on the minds of ihc rising generation, thus giving a fillip to 
research and study in general. 

In 1875 A.D., Liu Chih-tien, Minister for China in 
Great Britain, persuaded a promising young scholar, Yang 
Wen-hui. to go with him to England. There Yang came 
in contact with (he Rev, Bunyiu Nanjio of Japan, who with 
his help prepared the famous Catalogue of the Chinese Tripi- 

L S* bfUwH on Choa Hsiang Eiwng^fl flfia- 
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laka. Yang obtained from Japan many valuable books 
which had been lost in China. In 1907. he establishefl a 
Buddhist Institute called Jetavana Vihara at Nanking, 
where he gathered round him some thirty young men who 
took up Buddhist studies as their course of higher educa¬ 
tion, His contemporaries. K’ang Yu-wei and Tan Szutung. 
young intellectuals who advocated reform in Confucianism, 
were also affected by Buddhism. After the National Revo¬ 
lution of 1911, the Buddhists of China formed the All- 
China Buddhist Association with headquarters at Nanking 
and, in the fourth year of the Chinese Republic, they 
secured protection for their monasteries from the Ministry 
of Home Affairs, who issued a proclamation to that cffccL 
Monasteries and temples were reconstructed and efforts 
were made to popularize Buddhism by organizing lectures 
and printing and circulating Buddhist books. The Buddhist 
Upasaka Grove and the Buddhist Association of Pure Land 
in Shanghai were established. A monastic normal school 
and a university of the Dharmalak^na school were estab¬ 
lished at Nanking, Other institutions established were the 
Kuan Tsung Preaching Hail of Ningpo, the Avatarpsaka 
College of Ch’ang Chow, the Buddhist Institute of Wu¬ 
chang, the Sino-Tibet Buddhist College founded by His 
Holiness the Rev, T’ai-Hsu, the Chtng-ling Buddhist Aca¬ 
demy, now at Shanghai, and the Cheen Institute of Inner 
Learning at Nanking. 

Some journals such as Haicchao Yitjg (The Ocean Tide 
Voice}, Pare Land Vocation and inner Learning Jaurnat 
were founded. The two Boards set up at Peking and 
Ticn-tsin for the purpose of engraving the canons published 
Epitome of the Chinese Tripitaka. The Kalavinka Vihara 
of Shanghai published several smalt volumes of the Bud¬ 
dhist Tripiteka. The Commercial Press of Shangai has 
done the photographic printing of the supplementary books 
of the Japanese Tripitaka and of the Dharanis in the Tripi¬ 
taka of the Chinese, Tibetan, Mongolian and Manchurian 
languages. The Rev. T’ai-Hsu (1888—1947), who was a 
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great living force in the revival of Buddhism and Buddhist 
studies, gave a scientific turn to the religious Iraming of a 
Buddhist monk. He sent some of his disciples to Ceyton 
and India to study Pali and Sanskrit. He himself founded 
a Bodhi Society In Shanghai, became the Chairman of the 
Buddhist Reformation Committee and began reforming 
Chinese Buddhism and organizing the Chinese Suhgha. 
The Rev. Fa Fang, one of his prominent disciples, stayed at 
the Vidyalahkara monastery near Coiombo, Ceylon, and at 
Chccnabhavan in Santlniketan, India, and studied Pali. 
He also wrote a book on Vi^iinavuda in Chinese. The Rev. 
Pai Hui, Fa Fang’s disciple, studied Sanskrit ai Santiniketan. 
Upiisaka Oit-yang Ching-wu (iB7l — 1943>, a layman, was 
an eminent Buddhist scholar who studied Buddhism under 
the guidance of Yang Wen-hut. Among his works arc a 
commentaiy on the Lanka vatu ni-sulia and. prefaces to the 
Mahiiprajn3paramita. the MahUj^nmrvana-S'Utra. the Yogi- 
carabhQmi-:^stra and the Abhidharma-ko^-^stra. His ex¬ 
planatory discourses to the disciples of the Checn Institute 
of Inner Learning which he had founded himself were also 
published. The .scientific spirit in which the Rev. T'ai*Hsu 
conducted his Buddhist studies has been maintained in 
modern China by his dlsciplc-s. Linchen. T’ang Yong-Tung 
and Chen Ming-hsu. The Buddhist movement is now being 
led by young graduates who in one way or another are con¬ 
nected with institutions started by the Rev. T’ai-Hsu and 
Upasaka Ou-Yang Ching-wu. 

The Chinese Buddhist Association of Peking seems stilt 
to be active. It recently held (May, 1953) a conference of 
Buddhists in the Quang<hi temple, where Buddhists came 
from different provinces, including Tibet, South-West China, 
and Yunan, and from Thailand. 

9 . Japan .—^As a Buddhist country, Jaj^n has encouraged 
Buddhist studies throughout the ages, but it was only in the 
{£th century that these attained wide popularity. Tominaga 
Chuki's (1715—45) study on Mahayana Buddhism and the 
Venerable Jiun*s (1718—1807) Sanskrit studies are among 
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the important works of this period that show a critical 
approach. 

The pioneers of modern resi^rch were B. Nanjio 0848— 
1927} and K. Kasahara, both of whom studied Sanskrit 
under Prof. Max MUIler in England. B- Nanjio introduced 
to Japan the new method of study which he had learnt in 
England. Unfortunately, however. Kasahara died on his re¬ 
turn to Japan. The examples of these two scholars were a 
source of great inspiration to later Buddhist scholars. 

An attempt has been made here to give a brief general 
survey of the progress of Buddhist studies in Japan with spe* 
cial reference to Indian Buddhism. 

With the adaptation of the European educational system 
after the Mciji Restoration MS6S A-D.), several universities, 
colleges and research institutes came into being, some of 
which, for example, the Otani. Ryukoku, Komazawa. Taisho. 
Koyasan, and Rissho. were devoted mainly to the advance* 
meni of Buddhist studies. 

Nanjto introduced Sanskrit classes at Otani University and 
this marked the beginning of research societies in Japan. 
Today, the universities at Tokyo. Kyoto. Tohoku, Kyushu. 
Nagoya, Hokkaido and Osaka also bold Sanskrit seminars. 

A number of research institutes are attached to particular 
Buddhist sects. There are also several institutes which spe¬ 
cialize in Oriental studies in general, including Buddhism. 
Among these the most important are Toyobunka-Kenkyujo 
tThe Oriental Cultural Research fnstitute). attached to ihe 
University of Tokyo. Jinbunkagaku-Kenkyuje iThc Research 
[nstilutc of Sciences and Humanities), attached to the Uni¬ 
versity of Kyoto, Toyo-hunko (The Orienial Research In¬ 
stitute} in Tokyo and the Okurayama Cultural Research In¬ 
stitute in Yokohama. 

Indogaku-Bukkyogakukai (The Japanese Association of 
Indian and Buddhist Studies), which holds an Oriental con¬ 
ference every year and issues a journal twice annually, was 
founded in 1951. 

The work of the Pali Text Society in London greatly 
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influenced the outlook of Japanese scholars. Following its 
example, the gigantic task of translating the Pali Cation into 
Japanese was undertaken and completed in 65 volumes under 
the supervision of J. Takakusu, a former professor of Tokyo 
University, and M. Nagai, also a retired professor of Tokyo 
Univemty. Japanese scholars have shown remarkable zeal 
and a special capacity for the companitivc study of Pali texts 
and Tibetan and Chinese translations of Buddhist canons, 
which has gone a long way in correctly interpreting 
early Buddhism and its development. C, Akanuma. a Pro* 
fessor of Otani University, was one of the most ouisuinding 
scholars of Pali Buddhism, His Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Nat»e\ t Nagoya, 193f) and Comparative Catalogue of the 
Faii Canon ami its Chinese Versions have been hailed as 
works of great learning. The Samanta-pasadika was edited 
by J, Takakusu and M. Nagai, while Ethics of Buddhism was 
published by S, Tachlbana of Komazawa University. 
Anesaki’s The Fottr Buddhist Agamtis in Chinese is also a 
famous work. 

The study of Pali Buddhism has now developed into that 
of the Agama. the Abhidhamma and the Vinaya. Each of 
these branches is under the supervision of a wimpetent 
scholar. Funahashi, of Otani University, is working on the 
Agama, R. Higata. of Kyushu University, on the Julaka. 
K. Mizunu, of Komazawa University, and G. Sasaki, of Otani 
liniversity, on the Abhidhamma and U. Nagai on the 
Vinaya. 

The study of &inskrit was introduced in Japan with 
research on Mahayana Buddhism. Nanjio published a Sans¬ 
krit text of the Vajracchedika in 1S81, and that of the Sukhi- 
vatl-vyiiha in collaboration with Prof. Max Muller in 1883. 
Amongst his other publications are the Saddharma-pundanka- 
sutra {Bibt. Bud.. Voi. 10. 1909—1912). the Lahkavatara- 
sutra iKyoio, 1923) and the Suvarona-prabhasa tKyoio. 
1931). 

A number of Sanskrit texts were edited by U. 
W(»ihar3, a former professor of Taisho University. 
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Amon^ ihcse. (he most important are the fiodhisattva- 
bhumi (Totyo. 19301. ihe Abhidbarma-kosa-vyukhya (Tokyo, 
J932>, ihe Abhisamayaliinkariiloka (Tokyo. 1932—35> and 
the &ddharma-pun<?anka (Tokyo, i934k Wogihara also 
pubJished the Mafiavyuipaiii. in a Sanskrit-Chinese edition, 
in 1915. Other Sanskrit texts edited by Japanese scholars 
include the Sumagadhavadana by G. Tokiwai (1S97), the 
Bhadracarl by K, Waianabc (1912), the Madhyantavibhaga- 
tlka by S, Yamaguchi (Otani. I934I, the Ganqia-vyuha by 
D. T. Suzuki and H. Izumi (1934—36), the Daiibhiimisvara 
by R. Kondo (1936). and (he Mahavyutpatti, Samkrit-Tibeian- 
Chinese edition, by R. Sakaki. a former professor at Kyoto 
University (1916). 

Their knowledge of the Chinese Canon and their faculty 
of criticism in regard to the text has enabled Japanese scho¬ 
lars to produce a number of philological and philosophical 
works on Mahayana and Abhidharma Buddhism. In ihis 
conn^tion. mention may be made of the works of T, Kimura. 
H. Ui, D. T, Suzuki and other well-known scholars. Kimura’s 
introductory works on early Buddhism. Abhidharma and 
Mahayana Buddhism are still read with imercst. Stiidtfs ir$ 
indian Philosophy (6 voh,), which work includes the study 
of Buddhist philosophy, fonns the most important work of 
H. Ui. Recently this author published the Vijiiapti-matrala- 
siddhi, a comparative study of the commentary on the Triip- 
jika by Sthiramati and the Vij^pii-matratavirnsatiki, a com¬ 
parative study of Sanskrit texts and four Chinese translatJoiis, 
D. T, Suzuki is the distinguished author of Studies in the 
Ijiiikavatara-sBtra (1930). of an English translation of the 
Lankavatara-sQtm. and an index to it. besides other works 
G. Honda, at one time a professor at Kyoto University, was 
an authority on the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra. S. Yama¬ 
guchi’s philological studies and S. Miyamoto's philosophical 
Studies on the Mddhyamika school are important works on 
the subject. 

Studies in the Tibetan Tripitaka were inb^oduced tn Japan 
through the efforts of several monks, namdy, E- Kawaguchi, 
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E. Teramoto. T, Tada and B. Aoki, who visited Tibet to 
acquire a knowtedee of Tibetan Buddhism. The important 
works in this field include A Caiafague e>f rlie Tihera» Tripi- 
faka <2 vols.. Tohoku University. I934i. 4 Catahgue of 
Kanfur lOtani University. 1930—^32t and A Catalogue of 
the 7'ohaku University Collection of Tibetan iVarkx on 
Buddhism fl954). 

The comparative study of Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese 
versions of various tests has made great progress in the last 
twenty years. The texts which are based upon their 
Tibetan versions are the Mahayhnasahgraha-sastra, edited 
by G. Sasaki, a former professor of Oiani University. 
Sthiramati's TrimiikavSjnapti-bhasya. edited by E. Teramoio 
tOlani University), the Arya^jinmata-sutra. by K- Tsukinowiii 
{Ryukoku University), and the Sandhinirmocana-sutrii by 
K. Nishio (Otani University). 

The study of Tibetan Buddhism is.being pursued by such 
experts as S. Yamaguehi, G, Nagao (Kyoto). H. Hatano 
tTohoku), S. Yoshimura (Ryukokut and several others. 

Studies on the Chinese Tripitaka and Chinese Buddhism 
are also receiving serious attention. The most iroportant 
work in this held is The Takho Shinshtt Daizpkyn t85 vols.. 
1918—25). Among the catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka. 
the most famous is A Caidogue of the Chinese Tramiaiion of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka by B. Nanjio, I8S3. Table duTahho- 
hsaikyo. attached to the Hobogirin tTokyo. I93 Ip. is also 
useful. The bibliographical study on the Chinese version is 
crystallized in Bttssho K&ismu Daifiien (The Dictionary of 
the Buddhist Bibliography) by G, Ono (12 vols.. 1933—35). 

Based upon Tahho issaikkyo were published two kinds of 
Japanese translations, Kokuyaku hsaikyo <150 vok, Tokyo, 
1928—351 and Kokuyaku Dahokyo in 28 volumes. 

Buddhist dictionaries of various kinds were compiled, 
including Bukkuo Daifiten by T. Oda (I vol, 1917), and 
Bukkyo 0ni/i«n by S- Mochizuki (6 vols., Tokyo. 1931—36). 
A unique work in thus field is Dai^kyo Sakuin (an index of 
the Canon) in 3 volumes by K. Kawakami. 1927—28. 
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S. MuiakamL a former professor of Tokyo UniveisUy, 
E, Ma<KJc also of Tokyo University, S, Mochkuki, at one 
time professor of Taisho University. B, SJiiio. a former profes¬ 
sor of Taisho Umversity. and B, Matsomoto. a former pro¬ 
fessor of Kyoto University, are among those who published 
studies on Buddhism based on the Chinese versions of the 
texts. 

The study of Chinese Buddhism proper has also been 
popular in Japan. D. Tokiwa. K. Sakaino, and K. TabuW 
are distinguished scholars in this Held. Several important 
works were written on Zen Buddhism by H. Ui. D. T. Suzuki, 
and K- Nukariya, a former professor of Komazawa Univer¬ 
sity. Recentfy a study of Central Asian Buddhism was 
undertaken by R, Hatani. a retired professor of Kyoto Uni¬ 
versity, J. Ishthama of the same University and several 
other scholars. A research expedition was sent to Central 
Asia under K. Otani, and this has brought to light important 
archaeological mat^al on the subiect. 

Lastly, we may refer to some important works on Japa¬ 
nese Buddhism itself. 

Studies on Japanese Buddhism in recent times show 
remarkable jwogress in their criticaE approach. Of the two 
aspects of the study of Japanese Buddhism, one consists only 
in historical research while the other retaies to Buddhist 
thought. A very well-known work of historical research is 
Z, Tsuji s A Histfuy of laponese Buddhhmt in 10 volumes, 
fn the field of Buddhist thought. S. Shimaji. a former profes¬ 
sor of Tokyo University, was a pioneer, while S. Hanayama. 
also of Tokyo University, has published important works on 
lEte subject. 

The philosophies of Shtnran, Dogen and other founders 
of Buddhist sects are also held in great esteem by the non- 
Buddbist philosophers of Japan and other countries. 


CHAPTER XV 


Buddhism in the Modern World 

A. Cultural and Political Implications 

In order to determine iKe cultural and political impli¬ 
cations of Buddhism in the modem world we must first 
define Buddhism itself, and ascertain the general nature of 
its relation to culture and to politics. A glimpse of the 
cultural achievements of Buddhism during its twenty-five 
centuries of history, and of its political status and influence 
in the same period wilt be helpful in understanding the 
cultural implications of Buddhism today, not only in the 
East but also in the West, besides grasping its current poli¬ 
tical implications for Asia and the world at large. 

The Nature of Buddhism 

Buddhism, or more accurately, the Dharma, may best be 
defined simply as the means to enlightenment. The 
Buddha himself compares it to a raft. Just as a raft, after 
being fashioned out of grass, sticlts. branches and leaves, 
serves to cross over great stretches of water and is then 
abandoned, so the Dharma, by means of which we ferry 
over the waters of birth and death to the other shore, nir¬ 
vana, is not something to be taken with us but something 
to be left behind.* In short, it is not an end in itself, but 
only a means to an end. In modern parlance, its function 
is purely insinimcntal and therefore its value only relative. 
This of course does not mean that it can be dispensed with. 
When we have arrived safely mi the other shore, the raft 
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may indead be abandoned; but so tong as we remaro on 

ilpeS." >• “ “■ 

ihaa “•'‘lure of the Dharma h empha-tized ijt 

he words addressed by the Blessed One (o his fj^ter-mother 

eive her a pretepi. heanng which she might diveJ! ••silane 

lhus '°-ThaJ'd'^i'’**' "“ure Ihyseir 

wo^dln^“■ ‘""‘'“S'- •» siKraas.^ 
faoridty) gam s. no.ao .ooaasa of than,; Co (rugality. nol to 

not an aonlMit. and not dismntant: to solituda. 

no TOmp^ny: to energy, not sluggishness: to delight in good. 
o c i^( in evil'; of such teachings thou mayest with cer- 
tamty aflim. Cotaniid. ‘This is the Dharnia. This is the 
Master’s Message’.”’ ft is for this 
Mahuyanists were not only able to say 

Buddiia^' ” » »pU said is tba »ord of tba 

The means to eniightenmenl comprise three groups of 
practices. Ananda. questioned about the Master's teaching 
some time after the nia ha pari nirvana, tells his interrogator. 

LrTdh? ‘he Blessed One taught sHa, 

adhi, patina, and gives an explanation of each of these 

hese three groups had. in fact, formed the substance of the 
farewell discourse delivered by the Buddha at the various 
places ihrr^^ which he passed in the course of his last 
umey. Si la, or ethics, traditionally consists of the five 
precepts incumbent upon all Buddhists, both monks and 

t. V’illBya.O, in, 

^ s n!^ W. H. a HfluBe, Loibdan, 1 d 23, p. 17. 
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laymed. as well as the 227 or 250 binding upon HEiayana 
and Mahayina monks respectively, and various special pre¬ 
cepts observed by the Bodhisattvas, In samadhi, or medi¬ 
tation, are included mindfulness and self-possession (sati- 
sampajaflfial, contentment (santuR^iita), the overcoming of 
the five hindrances (pancanjvaituja), the attainment of the 
four (or eight) stages of supcrconsciousncss (thina) by 
means of one or more of the forty classical supports of con¬ 
centration (kammafthana), and the development of various 
psychic powers (iddhi). t Patina (Skt, Prajfia), generally 
rendered as wisdom, includes all the doctrines of Budd h i sm , 
that is to say, teachings relating to the conditioned co¬ 
production (pratitya-samutffflda) of phenomena, the three 
characteristics (irilaksana) of mundane existence, the four 
noble truths (aryasatya), universal emptiness tsarvadhanna- 
nairalmya). the ihrec kinds of reality (svabhuva). mind only 
(citta-matrata), and the three bodies of the Buddha (trikaya). 
Through each of these three stages in turn must the dis¬ 
ciple pass in order to attain nin^pa. While some of the 
practices enumerated under ^^ia and samadhi are found in 
other traditions, the doctrines which Mnstitute the concep¬ 
tual formulations of prajfla are peculiar (o Buddhism. 

Buddhism and Culture 

Culitire, which is derived from a Latin word mean- 
ing ‘tilling', can be'looked al from three pruicipal points 
of view. First of all, it is the act of developing the moral, 
intellectual and aesthetic nature of man through education 
and discipline. Secondly, it is that familiarity with and 
taste in the fine arts, humanities and broad aspects of 
science, that enlightened and refined state or temper of 
mind, which such education and discipline tend to induce. 
Thirdly, it is those activities and objects which arc the effect 
in the artist, and the cause in the rasika. or savourer of a 
work of art, of the enlightenment and rehremtnt referred to. 
Thus culture comprises the act of cultivation, or education 
(literally a ‘bringing out7. the thing cultivated, in this case 
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a mental state, and the fruits of such cultivation: in short, 
works of science and of art. Buddhism is obviously 
conneccal with culture in all three senses. But what is the 
nature of the connection between the two? Is it merely a 
historical and accidental relation having nothing to do with 
the e^nti^ nature of either Buddhism or of culture, or 
doffi it spring from some deep and hidden affinity? Bud¬ 
dhism, as we have seen, is the means to enlighfenment, and 
as such threefold, consisting of £la, samadhi and prajni. 
In order to have an inner, as distinct from a merely outer, 
Mnnection with Buddhism* culture must be able to funo' 
don as a means lo enlightenment. In other words^ ji must 
be possible for us to subsume it under the category of ethics, 
or of medimdons or of wisdom. Cdn this be done? 

According to the Theravada tradition, it can. Speaking 
of bhavani. or mental culture. Dr. C. L. A. de Silva, a 
distinguished CTponent of this school, writes, "The voUdons 
arising in the processes of thought during the time of learn¬ 
ing the Dha mma Vinaya (the doctrine) or any arts* sciences 
and so on* toOp are included under the heading of mental 
culture or bhavana/^ Though the connotalion of 
bhavana is on the whole more active than that of samadhi, 
the two terms are in the present context more or less 
synonymous. Culture may be subsumed under samadlii, 
the second of the stages of the path to nirvana, becausci 
like the more direct and st>ecialized methods pertaining to 
the practice of mecUtaUon, the arts and science also contri¬ 
bute to the purification, refinement and elevation of ixm- 
sciousness. This fact has t^n recognized, in practice* 
even if not in theory, by all schools of Buddhism. But 
since the fine arts, by reason of their greater emotional 
appeal, arc able to heighten conscioLisness to a far greater 
extent than the sciences, it is with painting, music and 
poetry, rather than with mathematics and chemistry, that 
Buddhism is most intimately related. 

This connection is twofold. Art may be either sacred 
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or profane. In (he first c^sc, ait is deliberately used, in 
coniunction with other methods, as a means of rising to a 
higher plane of consciousness. The Buddha image springs 
to the mind as the best known example of this of arL 
By fixing his njtnd on such an image, instead of on something 
that is not a work of art. the devotee is enabled to purify 
and refine his consciousness not only by the act of concentra¬ 
tion itself but also by the aesthetic appeal of the image. 
Buddhist art in which painting, sculpture, music and poeiiV. 
are ait integrated into the spiritual tradition, and utilized, 
not merdy as media of religious propaganda, but as objects 
of concentration and meditation, is one of the most effective 
means of heightening the consciousness ever devised by man. 
Profane art, or ait which has no formal connection with the 
Dharma, though capable of producing an effect of the same 
kind is rarely able to produce it to the same degree. Not 
being reinforced and stabilized by the methodical practice of 
concentration, and having, as sometimes happens, no film 
foundation in the moral life, whatever heightening of 
consciousness it is able to produce is of momentary dura¬ 
tion only. For this reason art, though it may greatly assist 
and powerfully reinforce the practice of meditation, the 
second stage of the Path, can never be a substitute for it. 
Much less can art be a substitute for religion. The Dharma 
as a means to enlightenment comprises, as we have already 
seen, not only sila and samadhi, ethics and meditation, but 
prajna or wisdom. Even if it could be shown that art alone 
is capable of inducing the dhySnas. or states of supercon- 
sciousness, that it was capable of producing prajna would 
remain undemonstraied. Between samldhi aud prajfla there 
is this different, that the former, however high it may soar, 
is still mundane, whereas the latter is transcendental. Hence 
the Dharma, since it is not only ethics and meditation but 
also wisdom, does not merely include culture but trans¬ 
cends it. 

However, Buddhism is traditionaliy associated not only 
with the sacred but also with the profane variety of art. By 
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this we mean that besides making direct use of art for medita¬ 
tive purposes it also recognizes the purifying and refining 
power of "a thing of beauty", and therefore not only tolerate 
but also encourages the independent cultivation of the arts. 
Thus we have not only the images of Buddhas, and 
Bodhisattvas but statues of yakjas, yak^jpls and apsaras, who. 
though belonging to the mythology of Buddhism, have 
nothing to do with its doctrine. Aivagho^ composes an 
epic poem on the life of the Buddha; but Wang Wei sings of 
mountains, mists, arnl streams. Broadly speaking, the 
Mahayana, the liberal and progressive wing of Buddhism, 
was concerned more with the intention into the doctrine, 
as a supplementary means to enlightenment, of as many arts 
and sciences as powible. Thus, its art is on the whole sacred 
art. The tDnayina, which was somewhat conservative, 
pursued the cultivation of the arts and sciences parallel to 
the study and practice of the doctrine. Hence, its works of 
art are on the whole profane. To these generalizations there 
are, of course, many exceptions. The Mahayana has pro¬ 
duced a great deal of profene art. while the Hmayana has 
produced a great deal of sacred art. 

Buddhism and Politics 

The relation between Buddhism and politics is not (]utte 
so simple as that between Buddhism and culture. For, being 
concern^ with the individual rather than with the group, 
culture is related to Buddhism as personal religion, but not 
to Buddhism as institutional religion. Moreover. Buddhism 
comprises, from the institutional point of view, two groups, 
one torp and one small, the first being the community of 

beUevers, both male and female, the second the noble 
Order of rwnks. These two groups need not have the same 
kind of relation to politics. In order to understand clearly 
the relation between Buddhism, both personal and institution- 
al. on the one hand, and politics in the various setite of the 
tem, on the other, it would be necessary to investigate the 
relations between (a) the Buddhist docirine and political 
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theories, (b) Buddhian and the State, (c) the laity and the 
goverament. (d) the Sahgha and the govemnient, (e) the 
indhridual monJe and the goveminent. <f) the layman and 
practical politics, and (g) the monk and practical politics. 

(a) As far as our knowledge goes, the Buddha confined 
his attention strictly to questions of religious discipline, and 
refrained from making any pronDiuicement upon the relative 
merits of rival political theories and systems. During his 
lifetime, as is well known to historians, two types of govenw 
mem prevailed in nonh-easiem India, the monarchical and 
the republican; but the Buddha did not praise or condemn 
either. His statement that so tong as the Vaijians. a 
confederacy of republican tribes, would “assemble repeated¬ 
ly and in large numbers, just so long their prosperity might 
be looked for and not their decay"^ cannot be regarded as 
favouring republicanism, any more than if he had said that 
King Ajhtafatru could, if he was clever enough, break the 
confederacy, his statement could have been interpreted as 
approving autocracy. He merely stated the facts of the 
rnw without passing any ethical judgement. On one point, 
however, the Buddha, and after him the entire Buddhist 
tradition, was quite explicit: the government niust uphold 
the moral and spiritual law. Being the means to enlighten¬ 
ment, Buddhism naturally demands that the State should 
recognize the fact that the true goal of life is not to eat, 
drink and reproduce the species, but to attain nirvana, and 
that, therefore, it has the duty of providing for its citizens 
a political and social organization within which both monks 
and the laity can live in accordance with the Dharma. Be¬ 
tween Buddhism, on the one hand, and any political theory 
which recognizes, either implicitly or explicitly, the supremacy 
of the moral and spiritual law and makes provision for its 
individual and collective application, on the other, there can 
be no disagreement. From the Buddh.a*s social egalitarian¬ 
ism, as well as from his deliberate decentralization of authori¬ 
ty in the Sahgha. it may be inferred that a form of govern- 
1 , 73 , 
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mcnt. in theory democratic, in effect omtocratic (for an 
intcJiigcm electorate would nattirally elect the best nianl, 
would be most in accordance with his Teaching. Buddhism 
has no objection to either a socialistic or to a capitalist slate 
provided it makes provision not only for the material but 
also for the moral and spiritual well-being oC its subjects. 

<bl The nature of the relation between Buddhism and the 
State will vary in accordance with two factors. <Mie being, of 
course, the nature of the State itself, the other the relative 
strength of the Buddhist population. In a predominantly 
nomBuddhist State, Buddhism would expect to enjoy the same 
rights as other religious minorities. That is to say, it would 
demand complete freedom to practise and propagate its 
tenets. Whether persecuted or tolerated, however. Buddhist 
citizens would always remain loyal to the State to which they 
belonged. In a predominantly Buddhist State, Buddhism 
w^uid naturally expect official recognition as the State rcU- 
giod. Under democracy, the Stale is the people, and the 
government is only the agency through which the will of 
the people is carried out. If in their individtiai capacity 
the citizens support Buddhism it is only logical that they 
should do so in their collective capacity too. Also. 
Buddhism being divided not into sects but schools, its 
recognition us the State religion is attended by no difficulty. 
In Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and Laos only the 
Theravuda exists. In Mahayana lands, such as China and 
Japan, the laity generally respect and support all schools, 
and the State would do (he same, Buddhist schools arc 
tolerant, in fact, not only of each other, but also of non- 
Buddhist traditions. 

(c) Not much need be said about the relation between 
the individual Buddhist citizen and the government, 
because Buddhism has no means of enforcing among its 
adherents uniformity of action in the affairs of secular 
life. It is true that Buddhism does not only inculcate 
Certain principles but aUo indicates the main lines erf their 
application; the details of the application are left 
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to be worked out by the individual BuddhUt, each for 
himself. Buddhism exhorts, it does not coramand. It telb 
us, for example, that to take life is morally wrong; but it 
leaves us fitee to determine for ouirelvcs whether the 
acceptance of this teaching obliges us to be a vegetarian 
or a conscientious objector. A Buddhist, however, should 
take an active interest in whatever concerns the material, 
moral and spiritual well-being of his fellow-citiEens. In 
short, it should be his endeavour to live his social and 
political life in accordance with the Dharma. 

fd) The relation of the Government to the Sahgtaa is 
the same as that of the individual lay Buddhist to the 
individual bhik^u: it is the Sahgha-dayaka, the patron and 
supporter of the Sahgha. Just as it is the duty of the 
individual devat« to build temples and monasteries, publish 
religious books and periodicals, so it is the duty of the 
government of a Buddhist State to finance similar under¬ 
takings which, either because of the greatness of the cost 
involved or the complexity of the organisation required to 
carry them out. are beyond the capacity of private citizens. 
In the same way, the relation of the Sahgha lo the govern¬ 
ment corr^poads lo the relation between the bhikju and 
the [ayman. Just as the monk, in his capacity of “guide, 
philosopher and friend”, indicates to the lay devotee the 
path of righteousness, so it is the right and duty of the 
Sahgha. in the person of its seniormost members, to advise 
the govemmcni not only on the propagation of the Dharaia 
but also on ite application lo the social and political life of 
the nation. The Sahgha must also be able to draw atten¬ 
tion to and freely criticize deviatiO'ns from the Dharma on 
the part of the government, the people, and the political 
leaders. Objection should not be levelled against such a 
connection between the Sahgha and the government on the 
ground that “monks should not meddle in politics”. Unless 
the Dharma is applied in the nationa] life, it will gradually 
lose its hold over domestic life. Being concerned with the 
preservation of the Dharma, the Sahgha is inevitably con- 
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cemed with its applicatiai) also, whether to politics or anjr 
other sphere of life. And in anjr case, there would be no 
question oE the Sahgha’s becoming involved in the rough 
and tumble of practical politics. Needless to say, it is 
unthinkable that the advice of the Sahgha should ever tend 
to the promotion of anything but pcac^ and prosperity, both 
at home and abroad. For whether it spoke to a king or 
to an emperor, to a President or to a Party rbaimtan, the 
Sangha would have but one message: “Never in this world 
docs hatred cease by hatred: it ceases only by love. This 
is the Law Eternal."* 

(e) The individual monk should have no relation with 
the government as government except through the Sahgha, 
or with the consent of the Sahgha. Unl^ there happens 
to be a separate portfolio for religious affairs, or a special 
provision for ecclesiastical councillors, as there is in Siam, 
he should not accept any office in the government, and 
even In such cases as these he should not accept any re¬ 
muneration. A monk cannot be required to undertake 
any form of national service; neither is he liable to conscrip' 
tion. In a Buddhist State these rights would be recognized 
automatically. Monks suspected of committing offences 
against the civil and crimina! law should, in a Buddhist 
State, first of all be tried by an ecclesiastical tribunal. If 
found guilty they should be disrobed and handed over to 
the civil court for further trial and punishment. 

(f) Since the Buddhist layman is connected with the 
government, he is obviously obliged to take part in practical 
politics, and ail that can usefully be said in this connection 
is that here, too, he should act in accordance with the 
Dharma. 

(g) The monk, however, is under no such obligation. 
On the contrary, by virtue of the rules which, at the time 
of his ordination, he undertakes faithfully to observe, he is 
obliged to refrain from participation in practical politics. 
“One path leads to worldly gains, quite another path leads 

K DhulliUipiidfl^ A. 
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to njbbajjR. Let not the bbikhhu, the follower of the 
Buddha, yearn for honour, but let him, on the contrary, 
develop dispassion."^ In order to conform to this advice, 
the monk should not join, or support, or even vote for, any 
political organization. Neither should he participate in 
meetings or any other public functions of a poiitical or 
quasi-politicaF nature. For those members of the Sahgha 
who fee!, as some in Burma and Ceylon have fell in recent 
limes, that their duties as citizens have a stronger claim 
on them than their obligations as monk, the only honour* 
able course is to leave the Sah^a. Enlightenment and 
elections cannot be won together. 

The Cultural and Folitical Heritage of Buddhism 

Since the heritage of Buddhism constitutes, in one way 
or another, the theme of pracU^Uy everything that is dis* 
cussed in these pages, all that need be done here is to 
indicate such broad trends and basic prind|de& as relate to 
(aj culture, civilization and education, and (b) war and 
peace. 

Since culture generally, and in particular the line arts, 
can be subsumed under the heading of samSdhi, or medita¬ 
tion, they may be included within the means to enlighten¬ 
ment. Culture is part of Buddhism. It is not an omamept 
on its apparel but one of the limbs of its body. Where 
Buddhism is. there is culture. Whither in the world 
Buddhism go^, thither goes culture too. This is, indeed, 
one of the most obvious lessons of the spread of Buddhism 
throughout Asia, and it is repeated here only because its 
significance for the modem world in general, and for 
modem India in particular, is not always suffkrienlly 
appreciated. Ceylon. Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Japan, Tibet, Mongolia. Nepal, Sikkim. Bhutan and Ladakh 
received with Buddhism not only their religion but practi¬ 
cally the whole of their civilization and culture. How 
much the introduction of Buddhism meant to the people of 

1, l^hnmmapMJn^ 75. 
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Japan, for example, has been dearly stated by Dr. D. T. 
Suzuki. Speaking of the eagerness with which they took 
up the study of the Dharaia in the Nara period, he remarks, 
**Buddhism was to them a new phitosophy, a new culture, 
and an inexhaustible mine of artistic impulses."^ Again, 
speaking of the reasons which Jed the government of that 
period to build temples and monasteries, maintain monks 
and nuns, and erect a gigantic bronze image of Buddha 
Vairocana. he reminds one of the fact that “In those days 
the Buddhist temples were schools, hospitals, dispensaries, 
orphanages, refuges for old age; and the monks were 
schoolmasters, nurses, doctors, engineers, keepers of free 
lodges, cultivators of land, explorers of the wilderness, etc. 
When the community was sttll in a primitive stage of evolu¬ 
tion the Buddhists were leaders in every sense, and the 
government naturally encouraged their activities,"® The 
monks were also poets, painters, sculptors, carvers and 
metallurgists. Suzuki’is statement, together with our own 
rider, is true not only of Japan but of all the other countries 
that have been mentioned. Is it not more than a coinci¬ 
dence that Milarepa, the greatest poet of Tibet, should also 
have been at the same time her most famous yogiu, and 
that Siri Rahula, who occupies in Sirphalese literature a cor¬ 
responding position, should have been the Sahgharaja of 
Ceylon? China alone, of aU the nations of Asia, had deve¬ 
loped a civilization and culture of her own prior to the 
advent of Buddhism; but even China is indebted to Bud¬ 
dhism. if not for her culture, at least for its finest flowering. 
Buddhism was, in fact, a spring wind blowing from one end 
of the garden of Asia to the other and causing to bloom 
not only the lotus of India, but the rose of Persia, the 
temple flower of Ceylon, the zebina of Tibet, the chrysan¬ 
themum of China and the cherry of Japan. Asian culture 
is. as a whole, Buddhist culture. Therefore, as Suzuki says 

i. ^ h Zm Buddhim ( Tltinl Ridv, 

Loud^ia, 340. 

1 Ibid,, p. 340 . 
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at the concluston of the article air^tty quoted, “If the East 
is one, and there is somethiag that differentiates it from the 
West, the difTereatiatioQ must be sought in the thought that 
is embodied io Buddhbm, For it ts in Buddhist thought and 
in no other that India. China, and Japan, representing the 
East, could be united as one. Each nadonalliy has its own 
characteristic cnodes of adapting the thought to its environ' 
mental needs, but when the East as a uni^ is made to 
confront the West, Buddhism supplies the bond.*’* Tlic full 
xignihcance of this declaration will emerge later. Here it 
would suffice to emphasize the fact that if the history of 
Buddhism in Asia has any lesson for the world today, it is 
that, in their long trek from the burning mark of the GangC' 
tic valley to the gem-encrusted rocks of Ceylon in the South, 
the wind-swept uplands of Central Asia in the North, and 
the sun-confronting islands of Japan in the East, Buddhism, 
culture, civilization and education were inseparable friends 
and companions. 

Hardly less striking j$ the almost invariable association 
of Buddhism with peace. The exceptions were not only 
extremely rate but of merely local importance. King 
Aniruddha of Burma made war upon the neighbouring 
kingdom of Thaion in order to seize a copy of the Tipitaka 
which the king of Thaton refused to have copied. This 
was. of course, not the most Buddhistic way of (Staining 
the precious documents. The monks of m^iaeval Japan, 
who lived in huge fortress monasteries, raised and fought in 
their own armies, and for seven hundred years, until the 
destruction of their strongholds, Hieizan and Negoro, by the 
Nobunaga and Hideyoshi in the sixteenth oentuiy, were a 
menace to the secular arm.* Even the most industrious 
research has been unable to dig out from the two thousand 
live hundred years of Buddhist bistoty, during which dme 

L '^^i«pKDw« fiujddklmi fHdyi in Zfn Btiddhitm (Third 
LotidkA^ p. 
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it Spread over more than a quarter of the land sur&ce of 
the globe, as maiiy as ten incidents of this Iujk!, Not a 
single page of Buddhist history has ever been lurid with 
the tight of inquisitorial fires, or darkened with the smoke 
of heretic or heathen cities ablaze, or red with the blood Oif 
the guiltless victitns of religious hatred. Like the Bodhi- 
sattva Mafiju&n, Buddhtsm wields only one sword, the 
Sword of Wisdotn, and recognizes only one enemy—^Ignor¬ 
ance. This is the testimony of history, and is not to he 
gainsiid. 

But even admitting the close association of Buddhism 
with peace in Asia it may be questfOD«l whether Buddhism 
was really the cause and peace the effect. Perhaps \heir 
association was fortuitous. Buddhism has a bloodless and 
Christianity a bloody record, it might be argued, not so 
much because of any difference between their teachings but 
because one was propagated among the warlike tribes of 
Western Europe and the other among the peaceable nations 
of Asia. The contention is unfounded. Tibet, before the 
introduction of Buddhism, was the greatest toilltaty power 
in Asia. The early history of Bunna. Siam, and Cambodia 
shows that the people of those countries were originally of 
an extremely warlike, even aggressive, dtsposition. The 
Mongol hordes at one time ovenan not only the whole of 
Central Asia, but also India, China. Persia and Afghanistan, 
and thundered even at the gates of Europe. China exhibited 
at various periods of her history considerable military acti¬ 
vity, The martial spirit of Japan is far from being subdued 
after nearly fifteen centuries of Buddhism. With the pos¬ 
sible exceptions of India and China, the nations of Asia 
were originally no less pugnacious and predatory than those 
of Europe. Their subsequent peacefulness was due very 
largely to the influence of the pacific teachings of Bud¬ 
dhism. But one can hardly expect to be able to pacify 
turbulent and warlike nations by preaching to them a God 
of Battles. It may therefore be concluded that the asso¬ 
ciation between Buddhism and peace is not fortuitous but 
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inevitable. Buddhism has been in the past, is at present, 
and will continue to be in the future, a factor contributing 
to the establishment of universal peace. 

Buddhism attd Culture Today 

After four or live hundred years of comparative'stagna* 
tion. the present century is witnessing a resurgence of Bud¬ 
dhism in many parts of Asia. In Japan this resurgence 
began as long ago as 1868. when the disestablishment of 
Buddhism at the commencement of the Mdji Era and the 
mild form of persecution which for some years overtook the 
religion and its adherents acted as a stimulus, A few years 
later Buddhism again raised its head in Ceylon, where the 
activities of Meggetuwatte Guijananda, H. Sumahgata and 
Col. H. 5. Olcott precipitated a landslide in the direction 
of the national religion. Buddhist revival in India began 
as an organized movement in 1891, when Anagarika 
Dharmapala founded the Maha Bodhi Society. In China, 
the Buddhist awakening began with the work of His Emi¬ 
nence T'ai-Hsu, while the resurgence of the Dharma in 
Burma is associated with the name of another great scholar- 
saint, Led) Sayadaw, Kow, culture being subsumed under 
samadht as part of the means to enlightenment, as has been 
seen already, the most important of the cultural implications 
of Buddhism today is. naturally,'the fact that its fesurgence 
and revival in Asia Is sowing the seeds of an efflorescence 

of culture. Shoots are springing up in many places, and 

even a few scattered blossoms can be seen. Brief mention 
must therefore be made of the stimulus which Buddhism 
has given to culture in certain Buddhist countries of Asia 
and in India, the original home of the Buddha's teachings. 
Since from the East Buddhism has now spread 10 the West, 

some note must be taken of its cultural implications for 

that part of the world also. 

Of all the Buddhist countries of Asia, it is in Ceylon 
and Burma, perhaps, that Buddhism is now most trium¬ 
phantly resurgenL The achievements of Ceylon, consider- 
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ing thai it is a liny island wiih a little more than five million 
Buddhist inhabitants, have indeed been remarkable. It 
gave birth to two great iDtemationa] Buddhist organizations 
the Maha Bodhi Society and the World Fellowship of Bud¬ 
dhists. With the possible exception of Japan. Ceylon, out 
of her scanty resources, has sent abroad far more dharaia- 
dutas. or messengers of the Dharnia, than any other Bud¬ 
dhist land. Her contributions to culture have been no less 
significant and far-reaching. Scholars like Coomaraswamy. 
Malalasekera and fiuddhadatta, painters like Mafijufr! Thera 
and George Keyt, and writers and poets like Stri Nissanka. 
Dhanapala and Tambimuttu are known and respected far 
beyond the confines of their native land. Within the coun¬ 
try itself, the indigenous arts and crafts, customs and tradi¬ 
tions are being revived. Link by link the chaitis of various 
alien and anti-Buddhist cultures, in which the Sitphalcsc 
people had for centunes been fettered, are being snapped. 
With the attainment of self-government within the Contmon- 
wcallh of Nations, Siiphaicse has begun to rival English in 
importance, and though modern Siiphalese iilerature has not 
yet produced any figure of more than local significance 
there is every possibility of its doing so before long. Similar 
Dends can be observed in Surmat her political independence 
has led not only to a sudden and striking resurgence of 
Buddhism but also to a revival of Burmese Buddhist culture. 
No intematJana] figure has, however, yet emerged, nor any 
religious or cultural achievements of tnore than nationa! 
interest and value. If in Siam. Cambodia and Laos the 
resurgence of Buddhism and the revival of Buddhist culture 
are less noticeable, it is largely because, being less subject 
to foreign infiuence. neither Buddhism nor its associated 
arts, crafts, customs and institutions ever declined to the 
extent that they did elsewhere. A certain benumbing 
lethargy did, however, creep over these lands, and even 
though tb?y may not have needed a revival, in the sense of 
bringing back to life something that was dead, they did need 
a more vigorous circulation of the blood. That such a 
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quickening of the pulse did evemuelly take place in the 
present century is demonstrated by the publication, in forty- 
five volumes, of the entire Pali Canon in Siamese script. 
This magnificent edition, known as the Royal Siamese 
Ttpifaka, is still the only complete and uniform edition of 
the Theravada Canon to have been printed in Asia. In 
Japan, which has been subject to the infiuence of modern 
industrial civilization to a far greater extent than any other 
Asian country, the resurgence of Buddhism has led not so 
much to a revival of Buddhist culture, which, here too, was 
never dead, as to an attempt to preserve and consolidate it 
amidst the essentially alien and hostile envirooment of 
modern life. Though that attempt seems to be succeeding 
on the whole, it is so great a drain on the ^iritual vitality 
of Japanese Buddhism that there can be little energy to spare 
for fresh cultural achievements. Yet it is a Japanese, Dr. 
D, T. Suzuki, who through his writings and lectures exer¬ 
cises on European and American thought culture a 
deeper and wider influence than any other Buddhist. In 
China, Tibet, Nepal and other parts of the Buddhist world, 
politics have temporarily assumed paramount impoitance, 
so that little can ^ said on the present cultural implications 
of Buddhism in those countries. However, the recent 
action of the People’s Republic of China in presenting to 
Burma two grains of the Buddha’s relic bones, one set of 
the Chinese Tripitaka. two suits of robes used by the Han 
and Tibetan monks, one alms bowl and one cane staff, is, 
perhaps not without signiheance.^ 

The revival of Buddhism which has been going on in 
India for the last sixty years, but particularly during the 
past decade, is one of the strangest and most strikmg events 
in the history of religions. Nowhere else in the world docs 
one find a parallel case of a religion being revived centuries 
after its disappearance, not by the command of a despoU 
not as the result of foreign conquest, but simply because it 
is the will of the people. Yet this is what is happening 
1. Sm KutKOOn, A]uil ISSS, p. 
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in India today. Less than a century ago Buddhism was 
unheard of in the land of its birth : if remembered at all, it 
was as an objectionable but fortunately extinct heterodoxy 
which had for a brief space troubled the placid waters of 
Brahmanism, Today it is a household word. Over the 
chair of the President of the Republic of India, in the House 
of the People, the message dhotmacakro pravarttanoya, *to 
turn the Wheel of the Dharma' flashes forth in electric light 
to the assembled representatives. At the veiy centre of the 
national flag as it floats over ten thousand public buildings, 
the same historic symbol reminds the nation not only of tbe 
sublime doctrine of the Buddha but also of the dftarrtuh 
vifaya or Conquest by Righteousness of Asbka. Similarly, 
the lion-capital of A^ka. representing the fearless proclama¬ 
tion in the Dharma to the four quarters of space, has been 
adopted as the offleiaT sea] of the Republic. 

It is hardly necessary to insist that the revival of Bud¬ 
dhism is inseparably linked with a renaissance of culture. 
Such a renaissance has, of course, been going on in Indht 
for some lime, and the revival of Buddhism, despite its 
importance, ts by no means the only contributing factor. 
Indeed, from another point of view, the revival of Buddhism 
is itself part of the great movement for the regeneration of 
the religious, cultuial, economic and political life of the 
nation that has been agitating the whole sub-continent for 
more than a hundred years. Nevertheless, it would be a 
mistake to think that the revival of Buddhism in India is, 
for this reason, linked with the renaissance of culture only 
to the extent that it contributes to the renaissance of Indian, 
in the sense of non-Buddhist, culture. It is also linked with 
the renaissance of a culture specifically and distinctively 
Buddhist. This Buddhist culture, as far as its manifestations 
in India arc concerned, is an integral part of Indian culture. 

India has -recognized the importance of studies in Pali, 
Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese for a full understanding of 
Buddhism and the subject has been discussed elsewhere.' 

1. iftt> Ch^ptn- XIV, 
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These naturaKy have had iheir effect on writers in the 
modern Indian languages, who either translated works 
on Buddhist from the original or were inspired to 
write independent books that reflect Buddhist thought. 
Rabindranath Tagore's magnificent invocations to the 
Buddha, his drama, Nath Fy/a (The Dancing Girl's Worship), 
and his narrative poem, Abhixar, are fine examples 
of the free handling of Buddhist themes. Other wriiers 
whose work has been deeply influenced by Buddhism in> 
elude Yashpal, one of the greatest masters of the modem 
Hindi short story and novel, Gurubaksh Singh, whose Asia 
da Chbnana. a proise translation of Sir Edwin Arnold's The 
Light of Asia, is regarded as a classic in modem Punjabi 
literature, and Kumaran Assan, one of the three greatest 
Malayalam poets of the twentieth cenlury. But like hun¬ 
dreds of less well-known poets, dramatists and novelists, 
they are all Hindus who have been deeply moved by the 
subliimty of the Buddhist ideal and the beauty of its cultural 
manictations. Only two or three Indian Buddhists have 
succeeded in carving niches for themselves in the temple 
of literary fame. Dharmananda Kosambi’s numerous 
writings on Buddhist subjects—described elsewhere'—have 
secured him a name in Marathi Itleratura, while the writings 
of Rahul Sankrilyayan and Anand Kausalyayan are out¬ 
standing contributors to Hindi belles-lettres. 

Hardly less stimulating has been the effect of Buddhist 
revival on the visual arts. Inspired by the frescoes of 
Ajanla, then newly discovered, and guided by the great art 
critic, E. B. Havell. the Bengal school of painting develop 
a style which, for the first time in centuries, handled Indian 
themes in a traditionally Indian manner. Both Abanlndra- 
naih Tagore, and Nandalal Bose, the two great masters of 
this school, exhibited a marked fondness for subjects drawn 
not only from the life of the Buddha but also from Buddhist 
history and legend. Contemporary Indian art is. in many 
cases, only superllcially Indian. The best known painters, 

I, Scr 
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one or two of whom enjoy imernaTionat fume, derive their 
technique, style and inspiration almost exclusively from the 
latest European and American models. Those who remain 
faithful to the indigenous tradition and whose work is Ins¬ 
pired by an awareness of spiritual values, regardless of their 
very high standard of achievement, seem unable to obtain 
anything like the recognition and appreciation they merit. 
Among these neglected artists are many whose work reflects 
deep Buddhist influence. There is. however, no professedly 
Buddhist painter of outstanding eminence. Once again the 
influence of Buddhism, deeply and subtly felt, penetrates 
far beyond (he formal boundaries of Buddhism. 

Though the Dharma is resurgent in Ceylon and Burma, 
and undergoing revival in India, the latest Buddhist 
renaissance has a long way to go before !( reaches its peak. 
One swallow does not make a summer, and the cultural 
manifestations of Buddhist resurgence and revival, though 
at times strikingly beautiful, in comparison with ihe 
efflorescence of past ages do not yet amount to much more 
than two leaves and a bud. Even more so is this the case 
iit Europe and America. Though Buddhism seems to have 
struck firm roots in Western soil, the roots have not had 
time to go very deep, and the cultural flowering which has 
so far taken place, perhaps prematurely, though beautiful, is 
inconspicuous. As in India, it relates chiefly to liicraturc 
and the visual arts. Here loo we must distinguish between 
non-Buddhist writers and artists whose work exhibits traces 
of Buddhist influence and the creations of those who. being 
professed Buddhists, derive their main inspiration from 
Buddhism. 

From the historical point of view, perhaps the most 
striking feature of the Buddhist movement m the West is its 
absolute spontaneity. For reasons largely academic, about 
a century ago oriental religion and culture in-general, and 
Buddhism in particular, started attracting the atteniion of 
Western scholars, Sanskrit. Pali, Chinese, and Tibetan be¬ 
came subjects of study at the universities. This led first (o 
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the puhlication and then to the translation of a number of 
Buddhist texts. Though Csoraa de Koros (174^1—1849) was 
undoubtedly Uie insugurator of Buddhist studies in the West, 
it is to the great French scholar, Eugene Bumouf, that 
the credit for having placed them upon a scientific basis 
befongs. Thereafter a number of distinguished savants 
devoted themselves to the study of Buddhism. Prominent 
among them were Max Muller, who besides editing the two 
well-known scris. The Sacred Books of the East fin which 
a number of Buddhist works were included) and The Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, himself edited and translated some 
important Buddhist scriptures, and T. W. Rhys Davids, 
who in addition to publishing texts, translations and whai 
are stilt standard wwks on Buddhism, founded the Pali 
Text Society, which since its inceptioo has published con¬ 
siderably more than one hundred volumes of texts and 
translations, as well as the famous dictionary. Hard on 
the heels of the scholars came the popularizers. Sir Edwin 
Arnold's The Light of Asia (1879), easily the most widely 
known English book on Buddhism, and the stories and 
other writings of Paul Carus are the literary landmarks of 
this period. At the turn of the century Buddhism had 
begun to attract the attention not merely of phDgtogists and 
historians but of men and W'omen looking for a religion 
and a way of life more satisfying than Guistianity. 
Schopenhauer, as early as the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, had declared himself a Buddhist, and 
his Die Weft ats WHle utuJ Vorstelhitg had for more than 
half a century been popularizing a version of Buddhism all 
over Europe. But though of far-reaching influence, his was 
an isolated case, and it was only towards the end of the 
century that Buddhism began to strike root in the West. 
Buddhist groups sprang up in a number of European capitals 
and in many parts of the United States. The Thcosophical 
Society, especially during the lifetime of its founders, also 
helped in the dLssemination of Buddhism. At present the 
Dharma may be said to he firmly established in England. 
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Oermany, France, and the United States^ Though the 
number of adbeienls is stiK small, their sphere of influence 
is steadily expanding. Since the end of Work) War II. not 
a year has gone by wiUiO'Ut the publication of important 
books on Buddhism in at least one European language, an-d 
there is an increasing tendency for such books to be the 
work of practising Buddhists. References to Buddhism (not 
always intelligent) are bec<»ning more and more frequent in 
modem literature and in the daily press. Rainer Maria 
Rilke, the greatest German poet since Heine, has written a 
beautiful sonnet on the Buddha^, and John Masefield, the 
present Poet Laureate of England, a creditable narrative 
poem. T. S. Eliot’s The Wme Land {19221 contains a strik¬ 
ing reference to the Buddha’s Fire Sermon^ while the 
imagery of a short passage in Edith Sitwell's 'The Coat of 
Fire” b derived from The Tibetan Book of the Dead,^ 
W. B, Yeats’ 

Hermits upon Mount Meru or Everest 
Cavemed in night under the drifted snow* 

are probably Buddhist hermits. Many of the poems 
rendered from the Chinese by Arthur Waley are Buddhist 
in theme or sentiment, and two or three of these have been 
included in anthologies of modern verse as English poems 
in their own righL The voluminous writings of Aldous 
Huxley, Bertrand Russell and Carl Gustav Jung, all of whom 
enjoy worid-wide reputation, carry important and, on the 
whole, appreciative references to Buddhism. Jung’s interest 
in Buddhism is. in fact, well known, white Russell has gone 
so far as to declare that if he were compelled to choose 
between the religions of the world he would choose Buddhism. 
None of the poets and writers so far mentioned are 
Buddhists, however, and a Buddhist has yet to make a name 

1. ittu* (Mkam. 1. laor. 

t, Lins sas. 

a. Stlect^ PocHU (Penguin Ba^cii, 19S3). p. 12, Jiune 2S-1S. 

4. CoUflCtal iPotmf, S34, 
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for himself in modern European and American ittcrature. 

In the Seld of the visual arts the converse ts true. White 
Buddhism seems to have had no influence at all upon modem 
Western painting and sculpture, the Buddhist movement in 
the West has already produced Buddhist artists of outstanding 
brilliance, Nicholas Roerich, who achieved intemationaE 
fame with his decor for Diaghiliefs ballet version of 
Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Frinttmps-, subsequently produced, 
mainly under the inspiration of Tibetan Buddhism, of which 
he had direct knowledge, series after series of canvases 
marked by powerful composition, brilliant colouring and 
profound symbolism, and all not only bathed in “the light 
that never was on sea or land" but pervaded by a mighty 
rushing wind of inspiration which would have been demo¬ 
niacal had it not been so divine. Earl H, Brewster, though 
in his later years he lost touch with Buddhism, produced 
his best work under its influence. Only his own retiring 
disposition prevented his sculptures and paintings of the 
Buddha from being more widely known. Like Roerich, 
Lama A. Covinda. who is not only an artist but a writer, 
scholar, thinker and mystic of no ordinary calibre, derives 
his main inspiration fr<»n Tibetan Buddhism. He is. in 
fact, a member of a Tibetan religious order, and his art is 
perhaps even more deeply and purely Buddhist than that 
of cither Roerich or Brewster. Not without slgnificaiice is 
the fact that all three artists eventually made their home 
in India. Roerich and Brewster spent their last years here, 
while Govinda still works in the shadow of the Himalayas. 
All three, again, have shown that in its w^tward no less 
than in its eastward movement Buddhist art can retain the 
spiritual elevation, the sheer sublimity, which has ever been 
its most striking and characteristic feature. The influence of 
Buddhism on Western music has been negligible. Mention 
should, however, be made of Berg's “Music for Wesak." 

Buddhism and Fo/i7/cjf Today 

Though mere numbers have little cultural si^uficaaoe. 
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[hey do count politically, so that the political, unlike the 
cultural implications of Buddhism in the modem world, 
are necessarily confined to Asia in which continent atone 
it counts its adherents by the million. 

Front what has been said above it should already be 
clear that in the present, no less than in the past. Buddhism 
implies peace. But this peace is not a‘condition of unstable 
political equilibrium but rather a state of mind purified from 
all feelings of arttagonistn and thoroughly permeated by that 
impersonal and univeisal love which the Buddhists call 
muitri. Buddhism works from within outwards. Its 
hierarchy enjoys no international diplomatic status, and 
chooses to act not by means of behind-the-scenes political 
wire-pulling but by the open practice and propagation of the 
pacific teachings of the Buddha. On the political plane. 
Buddhism docs not lake sides. Love, in the sense of maitri, 
is the most powerful force in the world;; but it is a neutral 
force. Whether one’s love be directed towards concrete 
persons and things, or whether it be directed towards abstract 
conceptions and ideals. If It causes one to feel hatred towards 
some other object, of a different kind, it is of a limited ex¬ 
tent, and therefore not true love but only a species of attach¬ 
ment. Similarly, if peace, which is a form of love, H not 
universal it is not peace at all. The conclusion of a private 
peace between two or more nations, to the exclusion of the 
remainder, is in reality impossible. Should such a ’peace' 
in any way threaten the security of any other state even its 
observance would be on no higher a moral plane than the 
honesty that is popularly supposed to exist among ihteves. 
India having accepted A^kas great ideal of dhurmavijaya 
or Conquest by Righteousness, it Wfa.s inevitable that this 
very Buddhist maitri, or love and goodwill towards all. 
should form the ultimate spiritual basis of her policy of 
dynamic neutrality in world affairs. It is the raisrm d'eire 
of the fact that, while working unremittingly for world peace, 
the Government of India consistently refuses to align itself 
with any power bloc. Such an attitude bus naturally drawn 
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her closer lo the Buddhist counirics of South-East Asia, 
whose respective ptolicies are naturally inspired by one and 
the same ideal. But by its very nature, such a rdauemship 
does not and cannot imply hostility or even indifference to* 
wards any -other couniiy or group of countries. In fact, 
it is not one political group among other groups, with its 
own cTiclusivc preferences and limited loyalUcs. but rather a 
slowly expanding centre radiating to the world the imper¬ 
sonal. universal and neutral power of maitri. It is in this 
light that one must view the Government of India’s 
attempts to renew her ancient lies with the countries of Asia. 

It is because Buddhism alone can provide the necessary basis 
for these attempts that its political Implications for Asia, and 
through Asia for the whole world, are so enormous and so 
important. 

The Fuiitre 

Prophesying is a proverbially hazardous game; but it may 
be confidently asserted that if we had the power of dipping 
into the future '*as far as human eye can see", we should 
behold there Buddhism softly pacing through the centuries 
hand in hand with culture and peace. So far us the 
immediate future is concem&3. there is little doubt that the 
tempo of Buddhist resurgence and revival throughout Asia, 
as well as that of its propagation all over the non-Buddhist 
world, will be accelerated with the passing of every remain¬ 
ing decade of Ihc present century. The cultural mantfesla- 
tions of Buddhism will bloom more and more profusely 
while the grey-green olive of peace, lovingly tended by the 
cver-stronger-growing hands of the Dharma, will put forth 
their black, shining fruits for the healing of the nations in 
ever greater abundance. If the cultural and political im¬ 
plications of Buddhism in the modem world succeed In 
working themselves out along the present lines of their 
development, our two leaves and a bud will soon glow into 
a whole forest of flowers. 
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B. Revjval of Buddhism: The Maha Bodhi Society 

A third of ihe modem world » Buddhist! This is no 
small achievement for Buddhism. The reading of history 
creaies an impression in Ihe mind that if this great religion 
had not had to struggle against unfavouiablc political condi¬ 
tions. the conquest of ihe world by Buddhism wowJd have 
been compkie. However, the Buddhist world today is by 
no means small. Tibet, China with Manchuria and Mongo* 
lia, Korea. Japan. Indo-China. Siam iThaifandJ. Burma and 
Ceylon are Buddhist. Although Malaya and Indonesia caH" 
not be claimed as Buddhist lands, the Buddhist poputation 
in these countries is not negligible. Excluding the Muslim 
lands in the Middle East and Russia, the whole of Asia is 
thus practically Buddhist. 

Although Buddhism originated in India, today it is not 
much in evidence in that subcominent. This does noi. how* 
ever, mean that there is no Buddhism in India at alt. In the 
eastern parts of the country, in East Bengal and In parts of 
Assam, Buddhism still exists and is practised. It also exists, 
although this is not generally known, in parts of Rajputana, ' 
in the hit) district of Nainilal and in the Darjeeling district . 
of West Bengal. The number of Buddhists in Orissa is 
considerable, and Sikkim and Bhutan in the Himalayan 
region arc completely Buddhist, Further, half the popula* 
tion of Nepal is Buddhist. Although Nepal has a separate 
political existence, culturally it belongs to the orbit of Indian 
thought. 

The Buddhist poputation of Rajputana. Nainital, Ajmer 
and Orissa is. after a long period, gradually becoming 
aware of its religious identity and Buddhism in these places 
is coming into its own. 

About the year 1885, Sir Edwin Arnold, author of the 
famous The Light o/ Asia^ wrote a number, of articles in 
The Telegraph, a London periodical of which he was the 
editor, and drew attention to the neglected state of the temple 
at Bodh Gaya and its surroundings. These articles caught 
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the eye of the Venerable DhanDapala. who was deeply 
moved by them, Dhartnapala came of an aristocratic 
family of C^lon, but he abandoned all the goed things of 
the world that were his, and became ‘anSgSirika' {homeless). 
He dedicated his life to the restoration of the Maha Bodhi 
temple as well as to the revival of the Noble Ohamma in 
the land of its birth. 

In pursuance of his resolve. Dharmapata, who was then 
in the prime of life, set forth for India and paid his liret visit 
to Bcfdh Gaya in January 1891. His heart broke at what he 
saw of the temple and the condition of the images in it. He 
returned to Ceylon in May 1S9] and founded the Maha 
Bodhi Society in Colombo. The maintenance of a staff of 
bhikkhus at Bodh Gaya representing the Buddhist countries 
of Asia, and the publication of Buddhist liieraturc In English 
and Indian languages were two of the objects of this newly- 
loundcd society. 

The Maha Bodhi Society sent its flrsi mission to Bodh 
Gaya on June lOlb, 1891, The mission consisted of four 
monks who, on their arrival, found shelter in the Burmese 
Rest House—so called, because it was built by the Burmese 
King. Mindon Min. Bodh Gaya was then within the 
province of Bengal whose people greeted the appearance of 
the bhikkhus with enthusiasm. A leading daily of Bengal 
in those days wrote on the occasion: “Why should not this 
unlocked for return of Buddhism in the form of a Buddhist 
colony at Bodh Gaya bring back with it the hope that the 
Hindus will recover their place among the great nations of 
the world?’'* 

The holding at Bodh Gaya of an International Buddhist 
Conference was the second achievement of the Society. Al* 
though the conference was organized on a small scale, China, 
Japan, Ceylon and the Chittugong Hili Tracts were also 
represented. The object of this Conference, which was 
held in October 1891. was to draw the aitention of the Bud¬ 
dhist W'orld to the slate of affairs at Bodh Gaya, as it was 

1. Indhn Jlif/w, NovpinJjW 3, IHUI* 
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realized Ihpl the movement for the rcsioriition of the temple 
started by the M:iho Bodhi Society could not succeed 
wiilKiut the support iind eo-opemlion of Buddhists through¬ 
out the world. 

The ne\t activity of the Society was to launch, in May 
1892. its organ, T/r<' Muhu Bttdhi timl the Uniteti BuiiJhix! 
World, which was to be used as an instrument for the 
propaj^lion of the Dharma not only in India but in all the 
counirics of the world where English wus understood. The 
journal, which was published from Calcutta, was edited by 
the Venerable Dharmapala. It was actively supported by 
and enjoyed the sympathy of a considerable section of the 
Indian intelligentsia. 

All this time the Venerable Dharmapula saw nothing but 
encouragement and he continued his work towards the fulfil' 
ment of his mission wiih unabated energy. But he came 
up against two unexpected hurdles. The Muhant of Bodh 
Gaya, who was in possesiiion of the temple, saw danger and 
wanted the Buddhist monks to leave. The incidents that 
followed arc too well known to need recounting. The 
powers that be. too. came to the aid of the Mahant in spite 
of the voices of disapproval from men like Sir Edwin Arnold 
and Col. H. S. OlcolL However, nothing daunted the 
Maha Bodhi Society and they continued their work with 
redoubled energy. 

The Venerable Dharmapala undertook a second voyage 
to America at the invitation of Dr. Paul Cams, the author 
of the famous Gospel of Buddha. On this occasion he 
stayed in America for a year in the course of which he 
delivered many tcciures on Buddhism and the work of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, and founded the American Maha 
Bodhi Society. Convinced by his speeches, several Ameri¬ 
cans were converted to Buddhism. 

The humanitarian aspect of the work of the Maha Bodhi 
Society was evidenced in 1897 when severe famine 
broke out in Bengal. The Society immediately opened a 
relief fund and sent an appeal to all the Buddhist countries 
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of Asia for help. The response was prompt and a substan^ 
tial sum was collected for the purpose of feeding and cloth¬ 
ing more than a thousand men. women and children for 
about sis months. 

The year 1900 roust be regarded as an eventful one for 
the Maha Bod hi Society, for in that year three branches of 
the Socicly were opened at Madras, Kusinaguia and Anuradhu- 
puf'j (in CeylonI, In 1902 the Venerable Dharmapala visited 
America once more and was able to secure subsianital 
linancial aid for the Maha Bodhi Society, chiefly from Mrs. 
Mary E. Foster of Honolulu. He also succeeded in gather¬ 
ing round him a number of distinguished people who were 
desirous of working for the cause of fiuddhi<hfn. 

The Maha Bt>dhi Society became a registered body in 
19J5 with Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee as its lirst president. 
Within the next live years, the Oharmarajika Caiiya Vihiira 
of the Society was built in Calcutta. In recognition of the 
distinguished position it had won. the Society wus presented 
in 1920 with a casket containing the relics of the bones of 
the Buddha, which were to be enshrined in the .Vibara. 
These relics were discovered at Bhattiprolu in the Krishna 
district of Madras by archucologicu) explorers in 1I$9J and 
kept, till such lime as they were presented to the Maha 
Bodhi Society, in the Madras Mu-seum. The Dharmurajika 
Caitya Vihara was formalJy opened an November 20, 1920. 
by the Governor of Bengal. Lord Ronaldshuy, On the 
morning of that day, the President of the Society. Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjec. received at Government Hoase from 
Lord Ronaldshay (now Marquis of Zetland) the sacred 
relics which were brought to the new shrine in a picturesque 
procession. 

A new chapter opened with the dawn of freedom in India, 
The inlerroinablc litigation with the Mahunt in which (he 
Maha Bodhi Society was involved had produced no result. 
Now, the Govcrnroeni of Bihar came forward with legisla¬ 
tion for the mamgcmeni of ihe Icntple and hud the Buddha 
Gaya Temple Act. 1949, passed. Under this Acl, a Cam- 
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mhtce called ihc Buddha Gaya Temple Management Coiik 
mittee. cunsisting of four Buddhists and four Hindus, has 
been constituted. The Committee is entrusted with the 
management and control of the temple. Thus, after sixty 
years of hard struggle, the Maha Bodhi Society has partly 
succeeded in one of its main objectives—the restoration of 
the temple to the Buddhists. 

Bodh Gaya again began to attract the attention of the 
whole world, and groups of pilgrims came to visit it alt the 
year round. As if by charm, Bodh Gaya, erstwhile an in- 
significanL viltuge, was iransfcrmed overnight. It now 
hums with life and bids fair to be the centre of the Buddhist 
world once more. 

Meanwhile, however, the Mulagandhakuit VihSra had 
been buih at Sarnath. When the Venerable Dharmapata 
came to India, Sarnath. which is famous in the history of 
Buddhism, had been reduced to a tiny village surrounded by 
jungle which was the grazing ground of wild pigs. The 
Venerable Dharmapata took upon himself the task of restor¬ 
ing it, and towards this end conceived the idea of erecting 
a vihani. A suitable site was selected for the purpose and 
the building was finally completed In 1931. With the 
subsequent establishment of the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya, 
the VihSra Library, the Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary, the 
Maha Bodhi Primary School and the Teachers’ Training 
College, Sarnath is once again pulsating with life. 

The impact of the expanding activities of the Maha 
Bodhi Society was soon felt throughout India, and the 
formation of the Buddha Society of Etombay in 1922 was a 
result of this influence. This socieiy owned a library and 
a hall in which fortnightly discourse on Buddhism were 
held. In 1953 this vih3ra was handed over to the Maha 
Bodhi Socieiy for proper management. With the financial 
help of Seth Bid a, the late Prof. Dharmananda Kosambi had 
a small vihara built at Parcl- This was calJ^ Bahujana 
Vihma, and was intended to satisfy the spiritual needs of 
the workers and labourers who live in the surrounding areas. 
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This vihara ha^ also passed into the hands of the Maha 
Bodhi Society for management. 

The Society at present has branches at Gaya. Samath. 
New Delhi. Lucknow. Bombay. Madras. Nautanwa and 
Ajmer. There is a Buddha Society at Nagpur which func* 
tionf independently, Many pans of the country are anaious 
to have branches of the Maha Bodhi Society, but the lack of 
funds at the disposal of the Society stands in the way of 
the fulfilment of this desire. 

With the homecoming in 1949 of the relics of Sariputta 
and MoggallSna, the two chief disciples of the Buddha, the 
interest of the people of India in Buddhism and their 
innate love of the Buddha was revealed In a surprising 
manner. The vast sufMtoniineni welcomed (he relics as if 
the dearest sons of the country had come back after long 
years of absence. Finally, these relics were taken to SanchL 
the place of their discovery, and reenshrined in the newly 
built vihara at a hutng ceremony which was attended by 
thousands of men and women from all over the world, 
headed by the Prime Ministers of India and Burma. The 
scene was unforgettable and the occasion historic. 

The celebration of the Maha Bodhi Society's Golden 
Jubilee at Sancht synchronized with the enshrinement of the 
relics, as did the Internationa! Buddhist Conference which 
was held there. 

It is noteworthy that while ten years ago the fesdvai of 
Buddha Paurnima was cetebiated only in one or two Bud¬ 
dhist temples maintained by the Maha Bodhi Society, now 
it is observed all over the country, including places which 
are strongholds of orthodoxy. This is indicative of the 
successful work done by the Maha Bodhi Society over a 
period of sixty years. The seed sown by the Venerable 
Dharmapalu, and nurtured by the self-sacrificing workers of 
the Maha Bodhi Society, has sprouted and all the signs are 
that it will have a glorious growth. 

Now that India has come into her own. numerous and 
frequent cultural missions come to visit this country from 
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Buddhist mumrics in East Asia, thereby re 4 ssiablishing the 
close link that once existed between India and those coun¬ 
tries, The political cITcct of this is far-reaching. 

The Maha Bodhi Society has taken up in right earnest 
the task of publishing translations of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures into Indian languages which has brought the teachings 
of the Buddha within the reach of everybody. This work 
is making progress and the result is highly encouraging. 

The publication of translations of the Tripi|aka has 
created in the public mind a genuine interest in Buddhism. 
The regular weekly lectures on Buddhism delivered at the 
Maha Bodhi Hall *^e always well attended. 

Sir Ashutosh /Mookcrjcc. as far back as the year 1908. 
introduced the study of Pali at Calcutta University from the 
Matriculation stage right up to the M.A. degree examina¬ 
tion. This has led to the revival of a language which for 
ages had lain forgotten Lti the land of its birth. The post 
graduate department of Pali at Calcutta University has done 
and is doing pioneer rc^rch work, thereby bringing to 
light the treasures of Pali literature. The example of Cal¬ 
cutta University has been followed by other universities 
of the country, particularly those at Patna. Banaras, Luck¬ 
now. Nagpur. Bombay, Poona and Baroda. The latest to 
come into the field is (he Nalanda Pali Institute of Rajgir 
(Rajagrhah 

Although the Maha Bodhi Society’s work Is mainly con¬ 
fined to India, its influence is felt over a much wider area, 
and extends to the eastern and south-eastern parts of Asia, 
and to Europe. America, Australia and Africa, where 
thousands of people arc becoming interested in this great 
religion. Buddhist viharas now exist in England, Cennany, 
Australia and the United States of America. 

The message of Buddhism and the principle on which 
it rests have assumed new significance in the world of today, 
and the peace of which U.N.O. speaks is hut an indication 
that the whole world is gradually veering round to the 
beliefs embodied in the religion of the Buddha. 




CHAPTER XVI 
In Retrospect 


The slory of Buddhism in India and abroad has been 
outlined in the foregoing chapters in order to show the link 
that has bound India and the other countries of the East for 
numberless centuries. 

The importance of Buddhism as a religion lies primarily 
in its concept of kindness, humanity and equality. Buddhism 
was no adventitious phenomenon. It arose out of the back¬ 
ground of Vedic sacrificed and the philosophical speculations 
current before and up to the Buddha's own times. The 
story of his life and teachings according to the older Pali 
tests places mwe reliance on hiis humanity than on his 
divinity. 

His teachings can be described briefly as: 

<1) the abstention from 

(2j the accumulation of whatever is gocfd and noble; 
and 

0) the purification of the mind. 

His belief in Karma is of special sociological significance 
inasmuch as it attributed greater importance to personal 
action tkarmai than to lineage tjatb. 

The account given of the Buddhist Councils of Rfijagrha. 
Vaisali and Pataliputra follows the orthodox tradition, A 
French scholar. Andre Bureau, ha*, however, made out a 
case for rwo Councils at Pajaliputra, the first of which brought 
about a schism in the community of the Buddhist monks. 
At this first Council, the Mahasanghikas separated from the 
SthaviravSdins and at the second the SarvUstivadins broke 
away from the main body of the Sihaviravidins. They now 
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tcxik the name of the Vibhaiyav^Edins and were patronized by 
the great Emperor Aioka. 

In the reign of Afoka the Great. Buddhism, although 
divided into as many as eighteen different sects and schools, 
b^me. under royal patronage, not only an all India reli¬ 
gion. but a world religion. 

A chapter has also been devoted to the expansion of 
Buddhism to the northern countries, such as Afghanistan. 
Chinese Turkestan (Central AsiaJ. China. Tibet, Mongolia. 
Nepal. Korea and Japan., as well as to the southern countries 
of Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Viet-Nam iCampdl. 
Malaya and Indonesia. 

The principal sects and schools of Buddhism in India 
and abroad have also been described and the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of the simple teachings of the Theravada school into 
the complexities of the Madhyamika and Vogacara schoob 
in India and their further development in China and Japan 
have been clearly traced, 

A general idea of the Tripitaka literature in Pali. Sanskrit, 
Tibetan and Chines has been given and important books in 
Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit have been surveyed in detail. 

Another interesting topic bears upon the Buddhist system 
of education. It has been shown that it transcended the 
narrow limits of the family school of Brahmanical times and 
expanded into the larger monastic school which threw its 
doors open to all — Buddhists and non-Buddhlsts. Indians iind 
foreigners. 

An attempt has also been made to tell the reader of some 
of the great Buddhists who followed Atioka in India and 
abroad. 

The great Chinese travelleis. Fa-hicn, Yuan Chwang and 
I'tsing, have given us a picture of Buddhism in the India of 
their day. A separate chapter has been devoted to them in 
token of India’s grateful recognition. 

It is universally admitted that India owes to Buddhism 
the beginnings of her plastic arts. Buddhism became a source 
of inspiration for architecture, sculpture and painting not only 
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Iti India but wherever Buddhism went. 

A remarkable diangc came over Buddhism in the course 
of time. From its earlier form of ethicat religion, Buddhism 
changed into the Maliayacia doctrine which deihed the Buddha 
and devotion to the person of the Buddha became tiie domi¬ 
nant feature of the religion. A follower of the Buddha no 
tonger cared for the deliverance of hU own self, but preferred, 
out of compassion (kamnl) for hU comrades, to defer his 
own deliverance; he was even prepared to be bom again and 
again if he could thereby help his fellowmen to achieve ibeii 
deliverance. Thus the change from the selfish ‘turning away 
from the world' (nivrtti) to the beneficent activity of hetp 
and service to others fpravrtti) was largely responsible for 
gaining public support. In philosophy also Buddhism turned 
from the pluralistic to the monistic conception of the universe. 
This brought Buddhism nearer to the doctrine of Advaidsm 
advocated by the Vedantins. 

The doctrine of Maya and the two types of truths 
samvrtti-satya (conventional truth) and paramartha-satya 
(absolute truth) were also accepted by the VedIntLns. 

Sacrifices involving the slaughter of animals came to be 
condemned and were replaced by offerings of com and grain. 

The Mahabharata, the great Hindu epic, takes for grant¬ 
ed the importance of personal conduct and refers to the 
Noble Eightfold Path.^ Tbe Buddhist gods came to be 
respected and the Buddha himself came to be recognized 
as an Avatara, a reincarnation of V^nu.’ 

Tbe cultural and pditical implications of Buddhism in 
the modem world have been discussed at length. It has 
been shown that with the spread of the Buddha's religion to 
tbe Asian countries, Buddhist culture also was introduced 
to them. These countries profiled from these new ideas not 
only in religion but also in culture which, in its wid^ sense, 
is “that coupled whole which includes knowledge, belief, 
arts, morals, law. custom and any other capabilities and 

I. nt. a, 7 ,Ta. 

I, 1, 8,^4. 
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habits acquired by mao as tnember of society'’. 

Buddhism has been a great force for peace in the world. 
The Buddha's policy of peace, setf^sacriflce, kindness and 
charity finds an echo in the following lines from the 
Mahabbarata; 

Akfodhena jayet krodham asSdhum sadhuna jayet 
joyet kadoryam darvm jayel sctyctta drvtam^ 

(One should conquer anger by cool-headedness, 
evil by good, miserliness by charity and falsehood 
by truth.) 

This spirit moulded the lives of numerous saints in mediaeva] 
India and the great mtrKls of modern India, too, have been 
guided by the Buddha's teachings. The in^uence that the 
life of the Master exercised on Mahatma Gandhi b scU- 
evident. He turned the principle of satyagraha into action 
in his private and public life and some of the present Indian 
leaders are the direct heirs of their Master, the Father of the 
Indian Nation. Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of 
India, has declared tunes without number hts firm faith 
in the peaceful method of settling disputes at home and 
abroad. This accounts for the fact that India has refrained 
from joining any power bJoc. The declared foreign policy 
of the Government of India is based on the five ruies of 
conduct, the Pahea-^a, itself a Buddhist term, which 
allows for the possibility of peaceful coexistence between 
peoples of different ideologies, 

I. OdyiogB-rwrv* (B. O.R.I. Edition), SO.SIt. 


GLOSSARY 


Some common Pali names and terms and their 
Sanskrit e^vatents 


Pau 

Abhidhamma 
Alaia Kilama 
Anuta , 

Apadina 
AilhadassT ^ 

Bhikkhu 
BKikkhunT 
Cetiya ; 

Dhafnirm 

Dham maca kkapa vat la na 
Dhacugabbha 

Jivaka Komarabhacca 
Kacciyaaa , 

Kaisapa 
Kusinara 
Mahikafisapa 
MakLhali Gosala . 
Muhinda 

Mahaparinibb^a ^ 
Moggaliana \ 
Moggaliputla 
Metu ^ 

Nibbana 

Nigapthn Naiapatta 
Nanda Vaccba 
Pakarana 

Pakudha Kaccnyana 


Sassichit 

Abhidharmii 

Adara Kalania 

Amria 

Avadina 

Arthadarlli 

Bhikfu 

Caitya 

Dharma « 

Dh amiacakr apravajE ajia 

Dbatugnrbha 

Gaya^r|a 

Jivakn Kumatflbhfiya 

Katyayaim 

Ka^yapa 

Kusinapra 

Matiaka4'Apa 

Mnjkarin Gosala 

Mabendra 

MahaparinErvi^w 

Mnudgalyiyana 

Maudpliptiira 

Maltri 

E^irvap 

Nirgrantha Jnatrpuira 
Naiuln Vacya 
Prakara];iia 
Kakuda Kaiyayana 
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CLOSSARr, 


Pau 


P&imolckha-sutta 

PRrintbbim . 

Pitatiputta 

Piyadussr 

Rajsgaha 

Saddhamma , 

Sanghainiiti . 

Sariputia 

Sobhadda 

Sivatthi 

Sutta , 


Tbeia . 

Tipiuka 
Tt$sa MoggaJipuUa 
ThQpa , 

Upekkfai 
Vcsakba 
Vesaii . 
Vibhajjavida 
VisakhS 


Sanskrit 

Prati mokfa-sut ra 

PaHairviqa 

Pa|a]tputia 

Priyadara 

Rajagrha 

Saddlianna 

&nghaiDiir& 

SSriputn 

Subhadra 

Sutra 

Slbsvira 

TripJ(aka 

Tifya Maudgatiputra 

Stupa 

Upekfa 

Vatsakha 

Vais^r 

Vjbhajyav^a 

ViMkhn 
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Gaya* 155. 16i2* 112, 2l0, 280, 296- 
30b 30B, 313 
Gayajrrj^ Hill, 25 
Ghamsala. 336 
Ghfi^ka* 419 
Gho^iSrama Vihlra, 322 
Giliil, 12, 141* 143. .164. 170 
Cirruii. 328 
GTcIbhafya, 355 
Gdlt, 338 

GomalT. Vih3fii, 256 
OosaLii Makkali, 345 
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GovindidAOjdta^ Kioft. 31Z 
GnlhrakilL|3, 119 
CjfaavariijST 203 
GRCD-Buddhtsnii 267 
fS^-^iri-pai 181 
Guh>a'Hi[a3ja Tamftih 171 
Cu^nHJip 329 
Guurata^ 242 
Guni Vaeitn^n, V4 
OuibT1un-Pi^ UpAuka^ 234 
OuA ThaA, 234 
Quru OimpapAf 176 
Gujugu^dharmZkarsj 214|23S 
Guiu->o^> 378 
Cuuwi^, 336 
Gyao-Tif^ 299 

H^Da. 295 
K^iip 26S 
Han dynasty t 242 
Haradattap 347 
HiiBJ, 296p 29« 

Hiirivaipsa^ 3SS 
Harivarman, JtT 
Har^acarita, 224 

HftiH Vardhatia. 64. 75. 108, 182^ 

195,202. 203*-2CM* 205* m 257. 

269. 273, 325, 357 
Kailhaluit 168 
^bron^Monj 79 
Hbyiint-bAp 173 
H«iu-biada, 226 
Hctiicakxa-dainaruj 225 

Ketuiii'kdyai 186^ 187 
Hici^ MoiuUp 111 
HJcn-itKit-la-sbi, 128 
HiBashl-hcMgaiidKt 399, 401 
HjkJuduvc Sin Sumaiifaiii, 51 
HTnayiiia^ riTnayimsl, 79, 94.109, 
141. L60. 161, L62, 190. 201,219^ 
225. 264. 266, 267, 272, 207, 126, 
m 383, 410, 416* 4t8, 449* 452 
Hin;C-$k-EiiiA-fvi-chi^cMt«, 127 
Hirc-Cuiij, 115 
Kkh<K-ld« (Ift^naprabha), 78 
Hobogirliip 142,192 
Honan:. Ill 
Hotytdi, 70, 255* 290 


Hchso (DharmaljiksaM^p 111 
Houci-Kquo, il2 
Hphagt-pa,-01 

129 

Hunj^-fiKit* 68 

Hun** 266, 267. 260, 269 
Huv^ka, U1 

Hwa-yen-cin-slu45z'-ca ci-y tin-CKn-lti- 
de* J2S 

Hwi-ycn-sliLrax L28 
Hwi-yen-tsunEi 129 

Hwo-yw-yi-shan-ciao-i-fart-tshi-cAn, 

128 

Hivui^U* 136. m 

loDAMAUGaDA BasnayiJca HUme. 51 
XgcTi. 134 
tkivfku. 318 
India. 8,21* 143 
IndcnGhifla, 272, 276, 270 
Indowia, 93p 94. 95, 276* 237 
Indus, 250. 260, 273 
Ippen. 72, 114 
Iran, 272, 276 
troha-ula, 251 
liipauui: kc SamAth 
Issiq-kuk 265 
J^raxam. 225 
Jtjvutialiia. 140, 217 
l-teinB.91. 94. la 120. 183. I8S, 
116, 107, 190. 120. 222* 225* 255^ 
274-276 

JaOaodaia. 65. 177* 192 
Ja^iflbhivainja. 53 
lagara MahAchaf^. 117 
JairuLS. 270. 354.157 
Jaliu ihritKi, 319 
JAjnJi* 2 

iltandhtra. 200. 269^ 273 
JIliya (suilantaX 133 
299 

Jambudvipa. 208, 333 
/mpan, 60. 122* 126. 128, III. 132. 
133. 134. 135, 142. 251. 255, 263, 
281, J69. 370* 380. 441* 454. 457* 
4S0P 459. 460, 461* 462p 461, 472, 
473*480 
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Japanese 2Sen Bwldhum, 134,l35«245 
Jitalu, no. m, 140, 141, m. 170, 
216, m. 2B1, 288, 304, 3J2. 3*4, 
436.437 

Jaiaka-imti, 141,1*7 
JinUcatthakalha, 104, 21 6 , 217 
Java, 03, 261, 276, 282. 283, 2*5. 

2*7. 2 *S, 204. 2 W 
Jaya ludrava/mai). King, 03 
JayoJtlniadcva, Kiti*, 236 
JayaJceiiD, 33S 
iayasena, 272 
Jayavarmaii VH, King. 01 
Jayiiila, 232: also ice Appendix IP 
Chaplef DC 
Jcia, Prince, 26 

Jctavana. 26. 136, 152, 173. 216. 317 

JimyEA V ahjirtg 202 

Jitari, Acirya, 227. 228: also sec 
Appendix to Chapter IX 
Jinn Sonja, 399 
J^lca, 173 
Jiuhagvpia, |39 

J^^bha. 232, 233, 233, 237. 238 
inina^ Miiro, 230 
JnoiU'Siddhl, 339 
Jodo. 131, 132. 133, 136 
Jodo-ihin. 131, 133,231 
Jojitsu (Satya&iddhi-sSjva), 131 
iu-jit^hiii-roR, 251 
Jyodpila, 215,339 
Jyotipalanunava, ]47 

KxBia, 357 
Kabul. 196. 267 
Kaecayana, 139,314 
Kadaphhet I and ir, 190 , 202 
Kaiangala- 205,208 
KakJcata Jilaka, 302 
Katnuondha, 151 
Kalandaka, 166 
Kalaeakra, 239, 363 
Kalaun, 05 

KalasJ (Kalasigamo), 107 
tCalisoka. 44 
Kalhapa, 20 | 

Kilidlsa, 219,296 


Kalinga, 56. 155, 270 
Kaltkila’aorvajna, 230 
KaJyana Sri. 227 

Kanialaijii, 76. 123, 322, 126, 3*9 

Kainalagulya, ii2 

Kambuia: see CambodU 

Kampilya, 330 

Ka^da, 218 

Kamka^, 220,235 

Kanpig, 60. 64, 75. 166, 203. 236, 

257, 260. 269, 273, 312. 317 
Kind, 225,272 

Kang Yu>wd, 397 , 440 
Kanlupa, 231 

Kanifka, 3*. 47. 40, 50, 60. 63. 105. 
105. 199. 200. 201. 202, 2l0, 222, 

258, 268.294 
Kanjur, 142 
KunkblvitaratiJ, 215 
Kau-cKangn'iufdn), 66. 263 
Kaplla, 218. 346 

Kapilavasiu, 21. 26^ 28. 82, 140, 151, 
155. 170, 216. 260, 270, 279. 431 
Kapisa, 267, 268. 273 
Kann^-^uha, 384 
Kan^hahr, 239,256, 264 
Kanns, 170,200. 374 
Kashgar. 200, 240. 257, 274 
Kashmir, 200, 201, 221, 223, 232> 
238, 239, 240. 26*. 260. 2*7 
Kasia. 315 
Kisikavpii. 187 
Kasl-Kosala, 155 
Kassapa, Coliya, 42* 

Kassapa, 18, 20,151, 2*0 
Kassapa4ihanada>SLiii3nta, 154 
Kisyapa Buddha, 147 
KlsyapTyas. 108,109, 247 
Kasyapa Mdcahga, 124 
Kasyapa, 321 
Kasynpa of Urtivela, 25 
Kaiha-v-atlhu. 09, 114, 119. 140, 217 
Kathlviaitihu'paJtAnina, 47 
ICal>&yjiiii« 19: also see Kac^yma 
ICau i2i$ 

JC^iiisambi. 42, m, €4. 214 260. 270. 

2S0, 12\. 122 

KeddAh, 69 
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Kcf Qn (A^alirpsaknK 131. 134 
Kcn-mitatinlkyo-ri^iip 251 
Kevatta (sutta}« 154 
Khai-Yyen-liJ, 247 I 

Khandhai(a&. 140, 1^, I7C^I75 

Kh:irc>ythr. JSS, m 
Khoian, 65. 66, 71. 240. m, 257,174 ' 
Khri'^fon-IJe-buan, 75. 76, 77, 238 
Khyddaka-ntkaya, |40.152.153, 216, 
217 

Khuddaka^p5tha» 140, 2l6, 217 

Kiai-tucii, 127 

Kinlma Bhjkiu, 421 

Kittlsin RLija^lngh, 426 

Kin-kanji-Ghi (Vajnmatl), 127 

Kiiv^he-pi-ye-pu <Xa^a|»y^)» 247 

Kiia Sunkicca, 4, IT 

KiyoJEumi, 136 

KaTu 296 

Koliyas. 279 

Kougamana. 151, 2BO 

Ko^nna Buddha, 150 

Kohgobuji, 251 

Konkanapura, 280 

Kosaj4. 21. 60, 64, 308,116 

Koya-san, 132 

Krcraina (LoiilaD)^ 66 

KrufrimiL, 148 

K^nLivfdin, 288 

KKrncndra, 195 

Kliliearb^ 236 

KsiilgaFbha-&Li[ra, 438 

Kuan Yin, 261 

Kubiraka, 337 

Kiici, 239, 240 

Kukai (Kobo Dauhr>. 132 

Kukku^iima. 99 

Kukkutlka(GokuJikaK 112 

Kuli'CU^ISiDa^ Tajitfa. 363 

Kumiradev^ 312* 317 

Kumirailva, 125^129, 159, 221, 239, 

24U24« 

KumanL Kaiaapa, 135 
Kiuniralabdha (KuinaTallla), 221 
Kundala^ana Vihiim, 200 
Kun^inl Yoga. 360 

Madhyin- 

tavibhlga-sastra) 244 


Kurkthar, 383, 286 
Kun^T'^ncib, 155 
KiHka {Abhidhafnia-kc^)* J3l 
Kuiinii,3Lra» ]S4, ISS,270« 279,308. 

313 ^ ue ai» Kmlnara 
Ku&inara, 6,2S, 230,474 
Kuudanta^sulta, 1 
Kutadartla^sullariU, 153 
Kulhodaw lemple. 432 
Kwti-ki. 127 
K’vTiiniiiit 132 
Kyang-ima^rtsa. 373 
Kyajizjitha,^ 88 
Ky o-flyoHihissho^ 251 

Ladakh, 73,78*457 
Lakkiia^-sultanta, 156 
Lalitavstara, 141.144, 145* ISI. 159, 
305 

Lama TiranllM. 188 
Laiaaism. 191 p 363 
Lanka: m Ceylon 

Lankan aiira-sulm, 123, 141, 357, 384 

Laos, 432,435, 454,457*462 

Lao-iseu, 67 

Ld«-Oiug-gon. 732 

Lhasa, 74. 7B. 81, 82.191, 239, 425 

use, 339 

Liang Cbi-chaD, 397 
Uang Wu-li, 2*4 
Lieu Hfng-si, 126 
Lii Kuang, 240 
Liu Chih^en* 439 
Lohkea {siiltanta}, 133 
LokLigundt, J36 
Lo-yan, 246 
Lo-yant. 124*262, 274 
Luang Frabanl. 435 
Lu^hen, 441 

Lumblnr* 21.82,83,210.30«, 309, 111 
Ltih-Yli-fhi-''iti-mifwhaO‘!un {the 
vinaya - dvaviiputl - pr^sannarlha- 
ustra), 244 

MaCCHa-Suiuseka. 133 
^fidbyam^ka. 120, 121, 122* 124- 
127,09, 13L 220,221, 222* 24L 
363^390* 391, 394, 409, 4«0 
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inde:x 


Mftgiujliu, 21, 55, jo. 64, 112, II J, 
230. 242, 260, 27|, 275, 285.308. 
JJ8 

Mahibhaniii, 2, 3, 269. 344, 355f 
481. 483 
Mabil^ujjra, 187 
Mihsbodhivai^sa. 144 
MaMdeva. 9, !15,116.117 
Mahigotrinda (auiianti), 155 
MahskaHatn, 35, 36. 37. 38, 39, 47, 
52. 63. 78, 111^ J46, 175, 319 
Mohlkasola^ 27^ 

Mahlli m 

MahioiaudgaJyiyana, 146 : see 
MogBalliaa, M4hiiiuud^)'iyaiia 
MahSnidln^ (iuttanta), JS4 
Malianiddcsa. 23 
MsJiiniklya. 138 
MahS-pocco^^ ZiS 
WahapadStta-suwo* |44 
Mahipad^ria (auitanuu). J54 
Mahiporiiubbi^-autta, 6, 40. J44, 

IW, J7J. 2Z4. 441 

Mahapaiinib^iia.surtania, 154, 1J5 
wbipijapacT Gautama 3* 443 
MahlpfajapatT GaulanJ, 22. 39, 175 
24J 

MahSpmiila-paramiLa^tra^ 129^409 
Mah5prfljffap5niirulI-jDLfa, 248 
-MahSpraj fii-plra If] Ltl-sQjiTft-sait 
130 

MaJwafnTSanghar^a, 90 
Mah55aTi«hLka(s). 99, (00. I04p m 
107* 109, JJO, in, li2p ti3. 114' 

N 3> J17* H8p 119j 144. 143^ [46. 
175,118, 247, 148, 362, 479 
Mah^tipaifhaQ^-^t tints, 155 
MihlslhavfFa Revata, 2(2, 213 
Mahuudwam-^uiKarLta. !55 
Mabisupina Jatalca, 306 
Mithavagfia, 43* 140. (63, m, I7j 
174,315 

NfsluvaipulyA-sutra, (60 
Mahavamsa. 30. 44. 45, 50, 3l, 139 
144, 2H. 2l4>3a3 " * 

Mahava^ 38* 39, til, 114. 141, 

143. 144, [45-149. I5J, [55, 159 
Mahavira, 320 | 


Mthayina (yanui, rtaism}, 7, 61, 
69,93,95,96, 105, 109, 112, 116, 
*17, 118,119,120, 126, 130, 112, 
136, HI, 141, 159, 160, 190, 219, 
221,223,224,239,242. 243, 247. 
249, 272, 271, ISO. 358,163, 37f, 
382,183, 392, 394, 401, 406, 407, 
608,410,412,416, 418, 425 . 443, 
444,448,449.452,454,48! 
Mahetvdra, 56. 59. 85, 86^ 122 
Mahitida, 45, 47, 50,211 
hUhirakuU (MiTiiraliuU), 269 
Mahisiiaia. 38, 104,105, 108, 113, 
120. 217, 247 
Maitrevaiutha, 221 
MaitrT Gupta, 223 
MiijhiiM. 41, 2tS, 154 
Majjhiffla-nikiyo, 140. 152, 164, 196, 
207 

MaUya. 89, 94, 230. 275. 287. 472, 
430 

MlrtdhBtu Jaiaka, 303 
M&hg^inL Buddha, (4? 

Maniliyaiu, Z%2 
K^anjLiin; |6I, 328 
Mu?(juirmi[tlakalpa* 142. 362 
ManomthLDpuni^, 215, 339 
Mojiu, 334 
Mira, 23, 34, (40 

MaravijaypEiuiiiavaniiiin* 304, 339 
Mifid. 299 

MiitliijrA. 60, 65. 64 , 99 * (78, 230* 
259. 269. 285, 289, 29|, 292. 

302 

MSlikatthigkaEba, 2(5 
MaudgaE^f yaiut* 25. 26. 21* 149 
Mcgtiam^nava* ]47 
Mcgiiavarna. KTni Sn. 2[( 

Menander. Kinf, 32. 6[, |95* *96^ 
197, 1S8. m. 207. 2QS, 269 
Meltiya-Bliummajaka* 97 
Mi(inda • see Menander 
Milinda-paHha. J39, [95. [96. 197^ 
m, [99* 207, 208, 209 
Midiy adrftj, 353 
Mmfi Rfii, 237. 23 B 
MofcaMpqlln.^ 323 
Moegnlipuilji Tissa, 45, 62 
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Mosgatliiu. U9, 477 
Mok|9guptJ^ 265 

Mofiiotu. 14J, J69, 457, 472, m 
MaltiTpi f Ava^ihipi>« 23 L 
Mou-tseu, 67 
Mvw^L 272 

MulA-5Arvi5tivida{vidim)« 83, 87* 
141, 145. 17&. 416 
Muo^ka.. 9 

NipAP^OA {w NATDttaJEUip^dA}, 229 
Niga Go^aJta^ 267 
Nigdiurida. 202 
N2ga Mucaliaila, 302, 303 
NSgiriuitop 49. 80, im 12!. m 129. 
130, J4U 212, 220. 221, 222, 272i 
337.351, 352, 362.374.419. 425 
Nagariii^kDi}^ JJ], 113. 116, ItSp 
146. 277, 2S4, 291. 293, 300* 302. 
314. 336. 338 

NasiMfu, 196. 197, 191,206, 207* 
208. 209 

Njgasena, Mahjtbefa, 207 
Nigachdni. 439 
Naiyayika^ 3S2. 354 
NUislri. m 

NalarttEa. 64, 65. 76. 95, 177, 186, 
188, 189. 190. H2. 227, 23$, 229, 
231. 246. 351. 27J, 272, 375, 285. 
286, 287. 299. 301. 322, 325, 326. 
329. 339, 418 
Manda. 220 

.Nalanda, University ol, 75, 79,95. 

182* 185,190,193.194,204, 205 
NaJanda Mdti8vih8ra. 225. 315 
Nan-ngo, 126 
Nanda VaicchiL, 17 

TTwra, 40i 

Nanking, 127, 326. 242. 244. 44D 
^SpcHlaya. 2J2 
Nirt. 255. 29$ 

Nlradauhcra. 439 

79. 22$. 229. 3IJ 
Nisadiya-^ukiAp 9* 11 
Nayapila. King> 237, 253 
Net-phan-cbin (Ma^nirmru-aDlnh 
130 

N«f)t)UUu, 133, 134 I 


Nepal, 7, li, a4. 124. 143. 234, 234, 
237. 28t. 38L 2»S. 29a, 2»9. 369, 
^ 383 , 457. 463, 472, 480 
Ne Than, i9l. 238, 23? 

Netti, 218 
Mcni-pakarani. 139 
Nichiren, 72; |3|. HS. 252 
NldlaaJtathl, 144. 145. 148, 149| 
J5i. 152. 316 
Niddeu. NO. 140 
Niganrha NIiapuTta, IS. 16. 156 
Nltiyas. 44. 141* 144, 164. 2tS 216, 
349. 350 
Nlracjan^ I7l 
Nii^a^ 142. 170. 370. 3 79 
Nl»aggiya padiiiya. J65, t67, 163 
Nylya-btusya. 236 
Kyiya-dvara-lijki^l^irm. 117 
Nyiya-praviea, 225 
Nyaya^suli^, 353 
Nyaya-viriika. 215 
Nyaya-vlrtiJu^tliparya-^. 226 

Okaku, 131, 134' 

Odantapuif. 65, 177, 191, (92 
Odivi^ 335 : see also OrlsEa 
O-phi-ta-niD-kii^ho-sbihdun {the 

AbhidMfma-kck^^vy^khyi'&ija> 
244 

0^plii-ta-oia~shuns:iii4j-liin Ohc 

Abhidharma-nyd^atnAf^-l^tii)* 
248 

Orissa, 1. 117, 203, 272, 278. 360 

Pa-chi* 397, 393 
Padmasambiiava. 76^ 226, 299 
Pbitcappakara^tlbflkathl, 217 
Pa'oca^ila. 43$p ^2 
Pa^ J$7, 344. 355 
Pramlpa-vSitika, 216 

Mahltbera. 432 
PapaAcasudaiu* 215 
FaramattbadTpanT. 217 
Pammatthajotikl, 2i7 
ParaifutlKamaiyus^, 3L7^11S 
PBcamiOLi* 33* 150p 15L. 161 
Pirileyyaka* 116 
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INDEX 


44, 46, S4, 56, 59, 99, 
103, JIO. IIZ i46. IH J9«.2O0, 
142, 260, 2TU 321 
PaiiiSjaJi, liT, 212 
F4[Lb^2^lmkadm, 2II 
I65 

PilJmokicha, 215 
Pii^^fnhhidA, UO, 140 
fVts-valihu, 217 

370 

Pingalii-nidl, 373 
Pippalivaitii, 279 
Piyadauin 333 
PlyaraiAnaimu, 427 
Pong Tuk, »9, 90 
Forb^nd^r, 321 
PQSAdha:slhikpani, 170 
Prabhakara Vardhana^ Maharajadhi^ 
raja, 203 

Pracchonnabauddhi, 332 
PrsjHa. 101* 102, 115, H7, IJO, 35l> 
26S* 449t4S0, 45 ^ 

PrB]i^-paraniilil&), 142^ 2I'9» 397^ 

407, 411 

Praji^.piaraniitA-hrdaya^ 399 
PramaBa-sanliiCCaya, 225 
Pnmana-sa^rU’nyayapravc^, 223 
Prami.na-viTil^ya, 226 
Praxiiajit, 26, 316 
Pradmoksa, 103 : m also Pilimok- 
kha 

pratitya^umutpaija, 114* 12U 162, 

374, 425. 449 

PralUya-samulpAda-hrdaja, 425 
PratUya-JtaiTLulp^a-taihAtaT ]04 
Praiycka-buddJias, 211 
Puggaltpaonatii, 140, 217 
Pulahe^ II, 272 
Ftijrapji Kassapa, J7 

RAHtJtA, 22^ 26. 83, 148^ 149, 152 
RajBKha, 25. 27. 35, S6p 37, 54, 55> 
98. !04p U9p 152, 173. 175. 189, 
216, 229,260,271,279, 301 3lB, 
478 

Rajarfja 1. 217, 304 
R^alatadgipi, 49, 20l 
Rajytifi, 108, 203, 203 


Rakhhita, Mahatbct^ 51 
FUl-pa-chcn, 77 
Ramagrama, 270, 279 
Ramanujii, 336 
Rimapafa, J92 
Rimapurva. 283, 294, 321 
Ran-byuji'/da-rjc; 80 
fti^lfakyla, 330. 334 
Rauiiii'Suila, 141 

RaEOabhadn iRin'Chhen-Zang-Pa). 
232, 238 

Ramikara. Raiitikara^nu, Ratna- 
kara^tipada, 2J0, 231, 233. 236 
RamakirtI, 230, 233 
RatoakOia, 142 
Ratnaprmbba, 233 
Ratoaval?, 202 

Rcvata, 43 : sec also Mah^ha^^iia 

Revata SaTiajali. 43 

Revata, Mahiflhaviri, 212, 213 

Itgvcda, 9, in 385 

Rmiai, L3L, 134, 135 

Rii^u (Vinaya), 131 

Rup^ddbi. 139 

Jaduasta Jliaka. 2S8 
Saddharma-pun^rlka. J32, 136. 141j 
159-162. 349, 355, 384 
^dharma-pu^arlka-sQlra, 224, 252 
^dvai^ya^ 97 

Slgal, Sagala, Sakata {Slalkat>, 6], 
197, 269 

Sabeth^Maheth, 317 rite also Sra* 

^ VdsU 

Sailcndra(s)i 95. 287 
Sakaymo Bodo tSakyainuai Etiddha}* 
,202 

^yajEiad, 74, 82, 136, 146, 147, 154, 
228, 349 

Samaiinaphala-AuLta, 12. 14, 16, 18 
Samannaphala-suLtajita, 153 
SaiiiBnta-|;^dika, IB, 43,44,215, 443^ 
Sambhogaklya, 119 
Sajxibhuta 32, 42 

12 

SamjuDhavinodanl, 217, 2l8 
Sampasadamya-futtanta, 156 
Samudra Ciupia, MalikT^ja, 211 
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Samyak-Samhuddhas^ 160 
Sfl^yutii-nikayi, 106, 140. 152. 374 
Ss*m:hi, 64. 177, 231* 234. 321. 332, 
323 . 324, 337, 477 
Siihghainilti (Sanghiuniirili 45. 47^ 
59. 85 

Sanjaya. 14. 1% 20, 25 
SdBjaya SctatthipiiUa. LS 
Sanjn^ t02 

Ankara, 352. 353. 362 
SaAkaiyn. Sanki£a. Samliassa (Kapi - 
thaj. 60. L66. 260, i69. 29 It 303, 
308. 317. 31S 
Saii^rgya$-r£y4-ml:»D. 82 
^fiiaraksitiL (Acirya). 75. 76, 83. 
, 122. 223, 326, 227* 23«. m 
SancibKadni. 231 
&iiiid<va, 120. 222, 231 
SaniipiivA, 2 
^nlistri, 338 

Saptaparm. Saiiaparnl. 36. 175. US" 

m 

S^uhappaki&tni. 215 
Saripuira. Saiipuita, 25, 26. 28. 149" 
323. 476 

^ipulraprakarapa. 119. 220 
Sanwth. 25, 57. 64. 83. 230. 260. 283 
285. 301.312, 313, 3l4. 382.476 ‘ 

Sar^'lbhibhu BudOhii. 147 
5ar\'^tivid«<v6ditQHS. 63t 93* 105- 
109. 116* 119, UL* 200, 219* 223, 
240, 241, 393, 394 
&asanavaijisa. 137 
Sa-skya, 80 
Sa-skya-pa, 81 
^tav|hana<5>3 63. 220. 336 
SaundarinaD^t, 141* 200. 219 
Sckh^o, 163. 168 170 

Sha-kj. 260 

Shan-lao (Jap. Zerwlo), 128, 111 
Shao4iiv«su, 125 
$hc4u£k-uiiPK, 242, 243 
8hea-&i, 124 
Stvo-rab, 366 
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